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There is perhaps no book in the Bible that is the subject of more controversies 
than Ecclesiastes. From the start, its place in the canon was called into question 
largely because it was perceived to be internally inconsistent and partly because 
it appears to be unorthodox. Down at least to the fifth century of the common 
era, there were voices of doubt regarding the canonicity of the book. Even in 
modern times there have been some who have wondered about its authority. 
Nevertheless, through the ages the book has fascinated interpreters and inspired 
writers, even musicians. Hundreds of commentaries, both ancient and modern, 
have been written on it. Indeed, the book has rightly been regarded as one of the 
most remarkable little books in world literature. 

There has been little on which commentators agree, however. The book has 
been dated anywhere from the tenth century B.C.E. to the first century c.E. Inter¬ 
preters have variously judged the author of the book to be utterly pessimistic 
or thoroughly optimistic; some say he is the quintessential skeptic, while others 
perceive him to be a paragon of piety. Some have detected commonalities be¬ 
tween Ecclesiastes and Greek philosophy, others find affinities with Mesopota¬ 
mian, Egyptian, or even Buddhist thought. A majority of scholars find absolutely 
no structure to the book, although in recent years some have discerned evidence 
of a careful, even intricate, structure. Perhaps there are some things about the 
book that will always remain elusive and incomprehensive —a veritable testi¬ 
mony to the message of Ecclesiastes that everything is hebel “vanity,” literally 
“a breath.” 

Despite its elusive nature, however, there are profound and ever-timely in¬ 
sights in this enigmatic book. This commentary rests on the assumption that the 
traditional, if sometimes shaky, place of Ecclesiastes in the canon implies that 
it has meaning for the community of faith. Hence, we seek to clarify the message 
of the book as well as we can, even if our interpretations may soon be challenged 
and corrected by others. In this effort I readily acknowledge the contributions of 
all those who have gone before me —commentators both ancient and modern, 
Jewish and Christian. On the shoulders of all these scholars I stand. For practical 
reasons, however, I do not present alternative proposals on every point. There are 
commentaries that discuss more fully the history of interpretation and survey the 
alternatives. What I have endeavored to do, rather, is to consolidate and advance 
the discussions, if only with tentative steps. 

In accordance with the format of the anchor bible, each unit begins with 
a translation of the text. Every translation, however, is necessarily interpretive. 
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No matter how literalistic one tries to be, it is inevitable that one interprets the 
intent of the author and conveys that interpretation through the words and punc¬ 
tuation. I have, therefore, tried to stay faithful to the intent of the text without 
being literalistic. Inasmuch as the author of the book appears to be concerned 
with the plight of humankind, I have generally translated Hebrew 3 adam in¬ 
clusively as “a person/' “humanity,” “one,” or even with the plural “human 
beings,” or the like. Accordingly, I have also translated the pronouns associated 
with 3 adam inclusively, even when the Hebrew pronouns are masculine and 
singular. Thus in 1:2, I translate, “What advantage does one have in all the toil, 
at which one toils under the sun?” Some may argue that the Hebrew may be 
more precisely rendered: “What advantage is there for the human being in all 
his toil, at which he toils under the sun?” The pronouns in Hebrew are, after all, 
clearly masculine. Yet, there can be no doubt that the text intends 3 adam to refer 
generically to any human being, whether male or female. The point of the book 
as a whole is that all people, male and female, are under this burden of toil — 
not only men. The inclusive language translation in this case more accurately 
represents what the author intended. In other instances, however, where it seems 
clear that the author has in mind a specific man, my translation is gender- 
specific. 

This commentary is written with two audiences in mind: the specialist and the 
general reader. The Notes include fairly detailed and technical discussions of 
text-critical and philological matters, some of which may be of interest only to 
scholars. The Comment sections contain exposition of the literary and theologi¬ 
cal issues that should be easily accessible to the general reader. Accordingly, I 
have reduced references to foreign words to a bare minimum, referring the reader 
to the Notes for fuller discussions. Those who use the commentary for reference, 
who are interested in specific words and phrases, may turn to the appropriate 
Notes. Most other users of the commentary may want to begin with the Com¬ 
ment and refer to the pertinent Notes only as the need arises. My hope is that 
this will be a helpful resource to all researchers, pastors, rabbis, students, and, 
indeed, anyone who is curious about the teachings of Ecclesiastes. 

It is my pleasure to acknowledge my debt to the editor of the anchor bible, 
Professor David Noel Freedman, for his invitation to write this commentary and 
for the expert editorial work that only he can do. I cannot imagine anyone else 
who would be as thorough, insightful, and prompt in giving editorial critiques. 
Princeton Theological Seminary has been generous in providing me with a sab¬ 
batical leave to complete this book. I have also been privileged to have several 
fine research assistants over the years, including Gregory Glover, Gerald Bilkes, 
and David Janzen. These have all rendered invaluable help to me and I look 
forward to their own contributions to scholarship. I wish to thank Professors Rich¬ 
ard J. Clifford, Richard E. Whitaker, Harold C. Washington, Douglas M. Miller, 
all of whom read portions or all of my manuscript and offered constructive criti¬ 
cisms. 

No one in the last three years could have heard as many sermons or attended 
as many lectures on Ecclesiastes as my wife, Lai-King. Without her support and 
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understanding, this book would not have seen the light of day. Her efficiency 
and resourcefulness have made it possible for me to concentrate on this project. 
It is to her, therefore, that this book is dedicated with gratitude. 

C. L. Seow 

Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
Sukkot1995 
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INTRODUCTION 




I. Title of the Book 

The Hebrew title of the book is Qohelet , the supposed name or title of its author 
(1:1, 2, 12; 7:27; 12:8, 9, 10). This name has been transliterated in various Greek 
sources as koeleth or koelth and in Latin as Coeleth (see Notes at 1:1). “Ecclesi¬ 
astes” is the Latinized form of the Greek translation of the Hebrew word, which 
the Greek translators interpreted to mean ekklesiastes , a member of the citizen s 
assembly. Although it has been argued that Qohelet is only the persona of the 
real author (see Comment at 1:2), it is convenient to refer to the author by 
the Hebrew name, Qohelet. The book itself, however, will be referred to by the 
name Ecclesiastes. 


II. Canonicity and Order 

It is commonly believed that the so-called “Council of Jamnia” convened around 
90 c.E. in order to establish the Hebrew canon once and for all. Indeed, it was 
in conjunction with the issue of the canonicity of Ecclesiastes that Heinrich 
Graetz first referred to the “Council of Jamnia” as the event that led to the closing 
of the Hebrew canon ( Kohelet , pp. 165-66). The term “council” often leads one 
to imagine that there was a major convocation summoned to take a binding vote 
on the limits of the canon. In truth, however, the meeting in question was noth¬ 
ing like the ecumenical councils of later Christianity. It was, rather, a particular 
session of the rabbinic academy at Jamnia, where a debate took place. Moreover, 
the issue at the session in question was not the canon in general, but whether 
certain books —particularly Ecclesiastes — “defile the hands,” a technical expres¬ 
sion of obscure origin meaning that the document was regarded as inspired scrip¬ 
ture. The conclusion of the session was not a ruling but a determination of the 
consensus of that time. 

It appears that the rival schools of Shammai and Hillel were divided over the 
question of Ecclesiastes. The more conservative House of Shammai rejected it 
as an inspired book, but the House of Hillel approved it (m. Yad 3:5, ( Ed. 5:3; 
b. Meg. 7a). The position of the Hillelites was confirmed during the session, but 
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the decision was apparently nonbinding. The dispute persisted for some time. 
According to Jerome as late as the fourth century c.E., some Jewish scholars 
maintained that the book ought to be suppressed because of its radical thoughts 
(“Commentarius in Ecclesiasten,” MPL 23, p. 1172). 

There were two primary arguments against the book. The first was that it was 
not internally coherent (b. Sabb. 30b; see also Lev. Rabb. 28.1). The second was 
that some of the views expressed were too heretical (so Jerome reports in his 
commentary; see also Qoh. Rabb. 1:3; 11:9; Num. Rabb. 161b). But the book 
won support, in part because of the authority of the Solomonic name, although 
that could not have been the primary reason, since the Wisdom of Solomon 
and the Odes of Solomon were excluded from the canon despite their claims to 
Solomonic authorship. The most important reason for the acceptance of the 
book was that the early interpreters found it possible somehow to interpret the 
document as orthodox (see Dell, “Ecclesiastes as Wisdom,” pp. 301-29). No 
doubt the addition of the orthodox-sounding statement at the end of the book 
helped its case ( b. Sabb. 30b). 

At all events, by the end of the first century c.E., Ecclesiastes was included in 
the Hebrew canon —at least according to the majority in the Jamnia academy. 
Josephus, the Jewish historian writing in the last decade of the first century C.E., 
refers to twenty-two books that were accepted, including the five “books of Mo¬ 
ses,” thirteen books of the prophets, and four books that contained “hymns to 
God and precepts for the conduct of human life” (Contra Apionem 1.38-41). 
The book of “hymns to God” no doubt refers to the Psalter, while the books of 
precepts for life probably are Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs. Ecclesi¬ 
astes clearly appears on other twenty-two-book lists, including the so-called 
“Byrennios List” (second century), the lists of Epiphanius (possibly dating back 
to the second century), Origen (third century), and Jerome (fourth century). 
It is also included in the list of Melito of Sardis from the second century (see 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 4.26.13-14), as well as other Christian canonical lists. Al¬ 
ready by late third century, we have a paraphrase of Ecclesiastes by Gregory 
Thaumaturgos, indicating something of the status of the book among Christians. 
It appears that Theodore of Mopsuestia (fifth century) rejected the divine inspira¬ 
tion of Ecclesiastes. Theodore’s predisposition must have influenced his disciple 
Nestorius, for Ecclesiastes does not appear in the Nestorian canon. 

Ecclesiastes was clearly a book on the margins of the canon, but in the end its 
authority was acknowledged by the majority of Jews and Christians. 

ORDER 

Josephus seems to have known a tripartite canon in which the “four books” — 
presumably Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes —belonged to the third division 
of the Hebrew Bible, namely, Ketubim “Writings” ( Contra Apionem 1:38-41). 
This is the order followed by the Babylonian Talmud, where Ecclesiastes also 
appears in the third division ( b. B. Bat. 14b). 

In most Christian canonical lists, the books are arranged first according to their 
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literary content and supposed authorship. They then are ordered according to a 
broad chronological principle. In the Eastern church, the poetical books typi¬ 
cally appear after the historical writings but before the prophets because of the 
historical priority of David and Solomon over the prophets. This is the order 
reflected in Codex Vaticanus. The Christians may also have preferred to place 
the prophets immediately before the gospels for theological reasons. A number 
of lists coming from the Western church, however, place the poetical books after 
the prophets. This is the order found in Codex Sinaiticus and Codex Alexan- 
drinus. 

In most modern printed editions of the Hebrew Bible, Ecclesiastes is found in 
the subdivision known as Megillot “scrolls,” a reference to five scrolls, including 
also the Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, and Esther. As evident in the listings 
of Josephus and the Talmud, however, this is a relatively late grouping. In most 
cases Ecclesiastes appears as the fourth book —after Song of Songs, Ruth, and 
Lamentations, but before Esther. This order was determined by the order of the 
festivals during which the various books were read in the Ashkenazic synagogues. 
Thus, the Song of Songs was read during the Passover, Ruth was read during 
Pentecost (that is, the Feast of Weeks, Shavuot), Lamentations was read on the 
Ninth of Ab (when the destruction of the temple was commemorated), Ecclesi¬ 
astes was read during Sukkot, and Esther was read at Purim. Ecclesiastes may 
have been associated with Sukkot because of the calls for enjoyment in the book. 
The feast of Sukkot is known in liturgy as zeman simhatenu “the season of our re¬ 
joicing.” 


III. Texts and Versions 

MASORETIC TEXTS 

In this commentary the abbreviation “MT” refers to the Tiberian Masoretic Text 
as preserved in the Leningrad Codex, Ms B 19 A , completed in 1008 c.E. This 
codex is the basis of BHK 3 and BHS, in which editions F. Horst was responsible 
for Ecclesiastes. The formidable S. R. Driver edited Ecclesiastes in BHK 1 (1905) 
and BHK 2 (1913), which were based on the second Rabbinic Bible produced by 
Jacob ben Chayyim (“the Bomberg Edition”). Driver s notes in these editions are 
still enormously helpful and will be cited from time to time in this commentary. 
Hebrew variants are listed by Kennicott ( Vetus Testamentum Hebraicum cum 
variis lectionibus II, pp. 549-61) and de Rossi ( Variae lectionibus Veteris Testa- 
menti librorum III, pp. 247-64), as well as in Baer’s Quinqua Volumina (pp. 20- 
31, 60-70). The Hebrew University Bible Project currently underway in Israel is 
based on the highly regarded Aleppo Codex from the tenth century, but Ecclesi¬ 
astes belongs to a portion of that codex that has been lost. 

In general, the Hebrew text is in good order, there being relatively few textual 
corruptions. In a few places, however, the scribes seem to have misdivided the 
words. Thus, m'srh slytym “(more than) ten proprietors” is read instead of m ( sr 
hslytym “(more than) the wealth of the proprietors” (7:19), 'mrh qhlt (Qohelet 
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being mistaken to be a feminine noun) instead of mr hqhlt “(the) Qohelet said” 
(7:27), khhkm “like the wise” instead of kh hkm “so wise” (8:1), and zbwby mwt 
“flies of Death” instead of zbwb ymwt “a fly that dies” (10:1). There are also a 
number of Ketib-Qere readings in MT. These have been studied by A. Schoors 
(“KetibhhQere in Ecclesiastes,” pp. 215-22), who has concluded that the Qere is 
superior in most cases. Except in 9:4 and 12:6, however, the Ketib-Qere variants 
do not affect the meaning of the text. 

QUMRAN FRAGMENTS 

There are Hebrew fragments of two Ecclesiastes manuscripts found in Cave IV 
at Qumran. The first and larger one, known as 4QQoh a , was published by James 
Muilenburg (“Qoheleth Scroll,” pp. 20-28). Dated on paleographic grounds to 
175-150 b.c.e., this manuscript preserves portions of Eccl 5:13-17 (Eng w 14- 
18); 6:1?, 3-8, 12; 7:1-10, 19-20. Apart from the standard orthographic variants 
that one might expect of Qumran manuscripts ( plene spellings; e.g., ky 3 for ky), 
one notes the reading nwht instead of nht in MT (6:5) and g'rwt instead of g l rt 
(7:5). Significant variants include wy'wh instead of y'bd (7:7), Vzr instead of t c z 
(7:19), hnpl mmnw instead of mmnw hnpl (6:3), and [byt s]mhh instead of byt 
msth (7:2). In the first of these, the reading of 4QQoh a (wy'wh) is unique, but 
MT ( wybd ) is supported by the Septuagint (LXX) and the Old Latin (OL). In 
the second instance, the reading of 4QQoh a (Vzr) is probably supported by LXX. 
In 6:12, 4QQoh a seems to reflect a shorter reading than MT, although it is un¬ 
certain what the reading is. Interestingly, there is an erasure of several words just 
before 7:7, precisely where scholars have posited a missing line of several words 
(see Notes at 7:7). 

The smaller manuscript, known as 4QQoh b , has been published by E. Ulrich 
(“Ezra and Qoheleth Manuscripts,” pp. 139-57). This manuscript is dated by 
Ulrich to “around the middle of the first century BCE, though possibly as late as 
the early first century CE” (p. 148). The fragments preserve portions of 1:10-14, 
but the variants are of little text-critical value. 

LXX 

Of the various ancient translations, the most important is the Greek (LXX). The 
Greek text is preserved in six uncial MSS. They are, in order of reliability: (1) 
Codex Vaticanus (LXX B ) from the fourth century, (2) Codex Sinaiticus (LXX S ) 
also from the fourth century, (3) Codex Alexandrinus (LXX A ) from the fifth cen¬ 
tury, (4) Hamburg Papyrus Codex (LXX P ), a bilingual MS including a Greek and 
a Coptic text of Ecclesiastes, dating to the end of the third century, (5) Codex 
Ephraemi (LXX C ), a fifth-century palimpsest, and (6) Codex Venetus (LXX V ), 
usually dated to the eighth or ninth century. LXX B is, by all accounts, the most 
reliable of the MSS. LXX P was discovered in 1929 but was only published sixty 
years later by B. J. Diebner and R. Kasser ( Hamburger Papyrus). This fragmentary 
MS most often agrees with LXX B but is somewhat less literalistic. It confirms a 
number of known variants but does not offer significant new readings. In addition 
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to the uncials, there are fifteen cursive MSS, the most important of which is MS 
68 from the fifteenth century c.E. 

The translation technique of LXX Ecclesiastes is unique among the books in 
the Bible, so that one may say with a reasonable amount of certainty that the 
translator is not the same as for any other books. The translation shows a number 
of features that are typical of the works of Aquila of Pontus, a second-century 
(c.E.) gentile convert to Judaism. Aquila, a pupil of the famous Rabbi Aqiba, is 
best known for his translation of the Hebrew Bible into literalistic Greek, among 
other reasons, to provide Jews who spoke Greek but did not read Hebrew or Ara¬ 
maic with a translation that would reflect the Hebrew as much as possible. Thus, 
the Hebrew word order is rigidly adhered to and all details in Hebrew are repre¬ 
sented, even when they seem awkward or even nonsensical in Greek. Most nota¬ 
bly, where the Hebrew has the nota accusativi (T) + a direct definite object 
marked by the definite article, Aquila translated the Hebrew with the Greek prep¬ 
osition syn + accusative, contrary to Greek usage, where syn typically takes the 
dative. This technique is evident also in LXX Ecclesiastes (e.g., 1:14). Other fea¬ 
tures identified as typical of Aquila s style include: Hebrew gm and wgm trans¬ 
lated by Greek kai ge — to distinguish the Hebrew from the simple conjunction 
w “and” (e.g., in 2:14); Hebrew / + infinitive rendered by Greek tou + infinitive 
(e.g., 1:8); Hebrew / + noun translated by the article + noun, the article merely 
indicating the presence of the preposition in the Hebrew (e.g., 4:11; 9:4). The 
presence of these and other “Aquilan” features has led some scholars to posit that 
in LXX we have a preliminary draft or first edition of Aquila s translation and that 
the material in the third column of Origen s Hexapla , the place normally re¬ 
served for Aquila s revision, was in fact Aquila’s “second edition.” 

It was Heinrich Graetz who first argued that LXX Ecclesiastes was actually the 
work of Aquila ( Kohelet , pp. 173-79), although others before him had noticed 
the similarities between LXX and Aquilan style. A. H. McNeile, too, maintained 
that LXX was the work of Aquila (Introduction to Ecclesiastes , pp. 115-68). 
McNeile argued that it was Aquila himself who revised the first edition of his 
work, because that first edition was made from a text of which his teacher Aqiba 
did not approve. So McNeile called LXX “the Pre-Aqiban version” of Aquila. 

D. Barthelemy has furthered this discussion by a careful study of both LXX and 
the third column of Origen s Hexapla (Les devanciers d’Aquila). He maintained, 
however, that LXX Ecclesiastes is not simply a draft or a first edition; it is the 
original and final work of Aquila. Accordingly, the third column of Origen’s 
Hexapla belongs to another author, not Aquila. Thus, Barthelemy notes that the 
materials in the third column of the Hexapla are more like Symmachus than 
Aquila. In this view, Aquilas version has supplanted the Old Greek (Alexandrian) 
version, that is now lost, much in the same way that Theodotion supplanted the 
Old Greek version for the book of Daniel and became the only Greek version of 
Daniel that was known until the twentieth century. This view (that LXX Ecclesi¬ 
astes is the work of Aquila) has been widely accepted by scholars. It is stated as a 
matter of fact in a number of commentaries, as well as in various handbooks on 
textual criticism of the Hebrew Bible. 
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Barthelemy’s hypothesis, however, has been seriously undermined by the work 
of K. Hyvarinen (Die IJbersetzung von Aquila , pp. 88-99) and by J. Jarick (“Aqui- 
la’s Koheleth,” pp. 131-39). It is observed, on the one hand, that the third col¬ 
umn of Origen’s Hexapla (which Barthelemy says is not Aquilan) is, in fact, Aqui- 
lan; there is nothing in its style or vocabulary that proves that it is not from Aquila. 
On the other hand, LXX Ecclesiastes (which Barthelemy and others say is Aqui¬ 
la s work) betrays numerous characteristics that are not Aquilan. For instance, the 
name of the author is translated in LXX as ekklesiastes , whereas the third column 
of the Hexapla transliterates the name as koleth , as Aquila surely would have 
done. LXX, too, interprets hebel as mataiotes “vanity/’ whereas the third column 
of Origen translates the term literally as atmos “breath.” There are also places 
where LXX is a little more free in its translation than is the case in the third 
column of the Hexapla: e.g., hmVk “the angel/messenger” is interpreted in LXX 
as tou theou “God,” but it is rendered literally by tou aggelou “the angel/messen¬ 
ger” in the third column (5:5); the impersonal pronoun in hwldw “his being 
born” = “one’s being born” (7:1) is mechanically reproduced in the translation 
of the third column of the Hexapla , whereas it is omitted in the free render¬ 
ing of LXX; c m “people” is rendered by anthropon in LXX, but in the third col¬ 
umn of the Hexapla we have laon (12:9). 

It seems, then, that LXX is not Aquila’s work after all but a version that, like 
Aquila, is motivated by the desire to facilitate certain kinds of exegesis promoted 
by the rabbis (see Salters, The Book of Ecclesiastes, pp. 12-30). Indeed, there is 
some indication in LXX of significant interpretive moves (e.g., 2:15; 11:9). Thus, 
the style of LXX Ecclesiastes may be better explained as “Proto-Aquilan” or 
“Aquilanic” (i.e., comparable to Aquila), but it is not strictly Aquilan —not by 
Aquila himself. The third column of the Hexapla was probably correctly desig¬ 
nated by Origen as the work of Aquila, an even more literalistic version than the 
Aquilanic translation of LXX Ecclesiastes. In short, LXX Ecclesiastes is merely 
Aquilanic; the third column of the Hexapla is Aquilan. 

As for the Old Greek (that is, the Alexandrian Greek translation that we find 
in most of the Bible), there is no evidence that there ever was such a translation, 
although that possibility cannot be ruled out. From all the available evidence, it 
seems that the Aquilanic translation is all that was known in antiquity as LXX 
Ecclesiastes. This is the version of the Greek text of Ecclesiastes quoted by the 
so-called “church fathers.” This is the version translated into Coptic in the third 
century, as evident in the Hamburg Papyrus Codex from the third century. It is 
also on the basis of this version of the Greek text that Gregory Thaumaturgos 
made his paraphrase in the same century. 

There is, unfortunately, still no standard critical edition of the Greek texts for 
Ecclesiastes. The major project of the so-called “Cambridge Septuagint” edited 
by A. E. Brooke, N. McLean, and H.St.J. Thackeray ceased publication in 
1940, before Ecclesiastes was completed. The Gottingen edition of Ecclesiastes 
has yet to appear. In their stead, one must rely on their respective manual edi¬ 
tions. The editio princeps of the Hamburg Papyrus Codex (LXX P ) also includes 
a valuable critical apparatus. Besides these, one must rely on the outdated but 
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still important edition of J. Parsons ( Vetus Testamentum Graecum) and the indis¬ 
pensable work of F. Fields ( Origenis Hexaplarum , pp. 302-405). 

TRANSLATIONS OF THE GREEK 

There are several “daughter translations” of the Greek —that is, translations of 
the Greek text in Latin, Syriac, and Coptic. With the possible exception of the 
Latin, these translations witness only to the Greek parent; they do not reflect a 
Hebrew original. The first of these is the Vetus Latina or Old Latin (OL), a col¬ 
lective designation for various early Latin translations of the Greek text that are 
preserved only in fragmentary manuscripts, Patristic quotations, liturgical books, 
letters, and so forth. These are collected in P. Sabatier s Bibliorum sacrorum lat- 
inae versiones antiquae (Rheims: Reginald Florentain, 1743). The multivolume 
critical edition of the Vetus Latina edited by B. Fisher duly records all the read¬ 
ings of OL, but the volume on Ecclesiastes has yet to appear. The Syro-Hexaplar 
text (SyrH) is a translation of Origen s Hexapla that Paul of Telia made in the 
seventh century. This translation is preserved in the eighth-century Codex Am- 
brosianus Syrohexaplaris (see Ceriani, Translatio Syra Pescitto). The Coptic ver¬ 
sion (Copt) is a translation of the Greek traceable to the third century. A full 
list of the various Coptic MSS is provided in Diebner and Kasser s edition of 
the bilingual Hamburg Papyrus Codex (Hamburger Papyrus Bil. J, pp. 145-46). 
There the Hamburg Papyrus version of Coptic Ecclesiastes has been edited care¬ 
fully with a critical apparatus. The editors also reproduced an eclectic Coptic text 
based on currently available MSS, including several hitherto unpublished ones. 

HEXAPLARIC RECENSIONS 

Origen’s Hexapla included the revisions of Aquila (Aq), Symmachus (Symm), 
and Theodotion (Theod) in columns 3, 4, and 6, respectively. These Greek trans¬ 
lations of the Hebrew text were intended to reflect the Hebrew more accurately 
than the other Greek translations of that time. Of these, Aquila is the most literal¬ 
istic. Symmachus attempts to render the Hebrew accurately but also in good 
Greek idiom. The work attributed to Theodotion is, like LXX Ecclesiastes, a 
u kaige recension” —it is a revision of the Greek using kai ge for Hebrew wgm. 
Some scholars have argued that the material attributed to “Aquila” in the third 
column of the Hexapla is really the work of Symmachus (so Barthelemy) or that 
Symmachus (the fourth column of Origen s Hexapla) really belongs to some 
other version (see Beckwith, Old Testament Canon , pp. All-11). These argu¬ 
ments have not been convincing. Pending further research, I assume the correct¬ 
ness of Origen s attributions in his Hexapla. The readings of Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion are collected in the works of B. de Montfaucon ( Hexaplorum 
Origenis quae supersunt II, pp. 55-75) and F. Field ( Origenis Hexaplorum). 

SYRIAC 

The Syriac version (Syr) is commonly known as the Peshitta (“the simple”), a 
term used to distinguish it from the Syro-Hexaplar. The oldest dated MS is from 
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the fifth century, but the original version may have been earlier, perhaps as early 
as the third century c.E. The Syriac version of Ecclesiastes is probably a transla¬ 
tion of the Hebrew, although it appears to be dependent on the Greek at many 
points (see Kamenetsky, “Die Psita zu Koheleth,” pp. 181-239; Schoors, “The 
Peshitta. of Koheleth,” pp. 345-57). The standard critical edition by D. J. Lane 
(The Old Testament in Syriac II/5) is based on Codex Ambrosianus from the sixth 
or seventh century, with the text emended where it seems to be in error. 

ARAMAIC 

The Targum (Targ) of Ecclesiastes has been characterized as “translation and 
midrash completely fused together” (Sperber). It is, as one might expect of the 
Targum, both paraphrastic and interpretive. Yet it is not quite as free as the mid¬ 
rash. At times it offers a straight translation of the Hebrew, with little or no com¬ 
mentary. It is, therefore, still a valuable witness to the original text of Ecclesiastes, 
although one must be extremely cautious in differentiating the translation from 
the paraphrase. There are a number of MSS and editions of the Targum. All 
these are conveniently collocated in the dissertation of P. S. Knobel. The earliest 
citation of the Targum of Ecclesiastes is in the ‘Aruk, the dictionary of Nathan 
ben Yehiel completed in 1101 C.E. The version no doubt was produced much 
earlier, probably after the completion of the Babylonian and Palestinian Tal- 
muds, but before the Arab conquest of Palestine —somewhere in the sixth or 
seventh century. The important critical editions are by de Lagarde, Levy, 
Sperber, Levine, and DTez Merino. Unless otherwise indicated, citations of the 
Targum in this commentary are taken from the Sperber edition. 

VULGATE 

As Jerome got further and further into the translation of the Latin Bible, first on 
the basis of the Greek text, he became more and more convinced that he had to 
return to the original Hebrew in order to recover what he called the hebraica 
veritas “the true Hebrew” —the more reliable Hebrew original. So he set out to 
work on a new translation that became the Vulgate, the vernacular translation 
for the Latin-speaking world. By his own account, the books of Proverbs, Job, and 
Ecclesiastes were completed in three days. The date was probably around 398 
C.E. The translation was made from the Hebrew, but Jerome made full use of 
Origen s Hexapla and other Greek translations. The readings of Ecclesiastes in 
the Vulgate generally coincide with MT, although there are suggestive differ¬ 
ences here and there. 

Several critical editions of the Vulgate are available. Ecclesiastes is found in 
the large edition known as Biblia Sacra iuxta latinam Vulgatam versionem 11 
(Rome: Polyglott Vaticanis, 1957). This edition, based on an eclectic text, is espe¬ 
cially valuable for its collection of variants. More readily accessible and in many 
ways more reliable is the smaller Stuttgart edition by R. Weber. 
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ETHIOPIC 

Although the Ethiopic version of the Old Testament probably dates to the middle 
of the seventh century, the oldest known Ethiopic MS containing Ecclesiastes is 
dated no earlier than the fifteenth century. The first and only attempt at a critical 
edition of the Ethiopic text of Ecclesiastes was by S. A. B. Mercer in 1931 ( The 
Ethiopic Text of the Book of Ecclesiastes). According to Mercer, the Ethiopic 
translation was made from some version of LXX, although the translator probably 
had various Hebrew MSS available, as well as the Syriac and Vulgate. In some 
eighteen instances, by Mercer’s count, the Ethiopic version sides with MT 
against LXX. In a few instances, however, the translator exercised a great deal of 
independence. 


ARABIC 

There is an Arabic version published in the London Polyglot (1656) and Paris 
Polyglot (1630). The work is commonly attributed to Saadia Gaon of Egypt (d. 
942 c.E.), who is reputed to have written a commentary on Ecclesiastes. Others, 
however, think the translation is the work of Isaac ben Judah Ibn Ghiyyat, who 
lived a century after Saadia. Although the version is apparently based on a He¬ 
brew text, it is not reliable for textual criticism. The version is now more readily 
accessible, thanks to the efforts of H. Zafrani and A. Caquot (La version arabe de 
la Bible de Saadya Gaon). 


IV. Language 

There is perhaps no other book in all of the Hebrew Bible where the language 
has received more attention of scholars than Ecclesiastes. Beginning with Gro- 
tius in the seventeenth century, scholars have scrutinized and debated the lin¬ 
guistic peculiarities in the book, with a significant majority of them concluding 
that the language of the book makes a Solomonic date well-nigh impossible (see 
Bianchi, “Language ofQohelet,” pp. 210-11). The judgment of Franz Delitzsch 
on this matter reflects the opinion of most: “If the Book of Koheleth were of old 
Solomonic origin, then there is no history of the Hebrew language” (Song of 
Songs and Ecclesiastes , p. 190). 

Scholars have variously attempted to explain the aberrant character of Qohe- 
lets Hebrew in terms of a foreign origin (i.e., the book was originally composed 
in Aramaic), heavy foreign influences (of Aramaic, Canaanite, Phoenician, 
Greek), a late date (with traces of “Mishnaisms”), dialectal origins (i.e., it was 
composed in northern Hebrew or a dialect like it), specialized vocabulary (i.e., 
the author used philosophical jargon), or vernacular elements (i.e., reflecting 
the Hebrew of everyday speech). Within the past decade alone, three major 
monographs have appeared on the subject by B. Isaksson in 1987 (Language of 
Qoheleth ), D. Fredericks in 1988 (Qoheleth’s Language), and A. Schoors in 1992 
(Pleasing Words). The whole topic deserves careful consideration, for despite the 
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difficulties, the linguistic clues remain the most compelling for the dating of the 
book. There are, after all, no reliable historical references within the book and 
no external evidence for its date of origin apart from the existence of 4QQoh a , 
whose date (between 175-150 b.c.e.) provides us only with the terminus ante 
quem. 

ORTHOGRAPHY 

If MT is a reliable witness to the books original orthography, Qohelet s spelling 
convention is quite consistent with what one might expect in the exilic or postex- 
ilic period. At the same time, it is far more conservative than the orthography of 
the Qumran scrolls and fragments, where internal vowel letters are much more 
common, occurring in as much as 90 percent of all forms that might possibly 
have them. In the Qumran documents, the imperfect forms are typically yqtwl, 
the active participles are qwtl , and the infinitive construct forms are qtwl or qwtl 
(one of the possible developments from original *qutl or *qutul). Moreover, the 
negative particle is also typically spelled with a vowel letter (/w 3 ), as are the forms 
that are original *qull or *qutl. So, too, in 4QQoh a we find kwl instead of kl in 
MT, /w 3 instead of / 3 , and hwsk instead of hsk. Whereas MT has mshq (7:3), lsm c 
(7:5), shq (7:6), 4QQoh a has mshwq , lsmw\ and shwq , respectively. And whereas 
MT has rimym in 1:10, 4QQoh b has l c wlmym. The orthography of Qumran He¬ 
brew represents a later stage than what we have in Ecclesiastes. Thus, Schoors 
certainly is correct to state that Ecclesiastes “represents a somewhat middle stage 
in the development of plene writing” ( Pleasing Words , p. 32). In terms of ortho¬ 
graphic conventions, therefore, Ecclesiastes is to be placed somewhere between 
the beginning of the sixth century and the end of the third century b.c.e. 

FOREIGN INFLUENCES 

1. Persianisms 

There are two widely recognized Persian loanwords in Ecclesiastes: pardes (2:5) 
and pitgam (8:11). This datum is important, since there is no clear evidence of 
Persianisms prior to the Achaemenid period. All Persian loanwords and Persian 
names in the Bible are dated to the postexilic period. Indeed, it may be observed 
that there are no Persian words or names in the texts that are clearly associated 
with the first major wave of returnees, namely, in the books of Haggai, Zechariah, 
and Malachi, nor in any other texts prior to the fifth century. Persian names in 
the Bible are found in the books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and 
Daniel; they are not in earlier documents. 

2. Aramaisms 

Most scholars recognize an unusually high frequency of Aramaisms in Ecclesi¬ 
astes—Aramaic loanwords and Aramaic syntactical features. Indeed, the pres¬ 
ence of Aramaisms is so strongly felt that F. C. Burkitt, F. Zimmermann, C. C. 
Torrey, and H. L. Ginsberg have argued that the book originally was composed 
in Aramaic and only later translated imperfectly into Hebrew. Proponents of this 
theory maintained that the inconsistent use of the definite article, as well as a 
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number of texts that are problematic in Hebrew, can be explained once the He¬ 
brew is retroverted to Aramaic. The theory has been so effectively demolished by 
R. Gordis, C. F. Whitley, and others that it hardly is taken seriously anymore. 
Nevertheless, many scholars recognize that there are a number of morphologi¬ 
cal, syntactical, or lexical Aramaisms in the book (see especially M. Wagner, 
A ramaismen, pp. 17-121; W. C. Delsman, “Sprache des Buches Koheleth,” pp. 
345-48). 

To be sure, the presence of isolated Aramaisms in any book says nothing of 
its provenance; Aramaisms are attested sporadically in preexilic works, as well, 
particularly those texts coming from the north (see Hurvitz, “Chronological Sig¬ 
nificance,” pp. 234-40). Yet, a high frequency of Aramaic expressions in a book is 
a likely indication of a late date, probably in the postexilic period, when Aramaic 
became the vernacular in administration and commerce. Fredericks observes 
correctly that a number of these Aramaisms occur already in preexilic texts, while 
others are attested only in Jewish Aramaic —too late to be diagnostic, as far as 
the date of Ecclesiastes is concerned ( Qoheleth’s Language , pp. 217-41). It is 
significant, however, that a number of terms in Ecclesiastes are paralleled by 
their Aramaic equivalents specifically in Persian period texts. For instance, one 
notes that Aramaic ytm “surplus” (TAD III, 3.11.6), hsm “deficit” (TAD I, 4.3.9, 
10), hsbn “account” (TAD III, 3.28.79), and nksyn “assets” (TAD II, 2.8.4, 9.6; 
III, 1.1.66, 74, etc.) all occur as economic terms in Egyptian Aramaic texts from 
the fifth century. These terms are not attested in Aramaic or Hebrew prior to the 
Persian period. 

A few other Aramaisms, too, may be dated to the Persian period. The noun 
zeman “appointed time,” for example, is first attested in an Aramaic document 
from North Saqqara in the fifth century (Segal, Aramaic Texts , 2.4; 18.6; 80.4). 
All occurrences of the root zmn in the Hebrew Bible are late: the noun in Esth 
9:27, 31; Neh 2:6; Sir 43:7; the denominative verb in Ezra 10:14; Neh 10:35; 
13:51. The qetal pattern of the Hebrew noun (zeman) suggests that it is borrowed 
from Aramaic. This noun came into Late Biblical Hebrew from Aramaic no ear¬ 
lier than 500 b.c.e. Early Biblical Hebrew uses the noun mo c ed with the same 
meaning. It is also in the Persian period that one finds the expression khd , the 
Aramaic equivalent of Hebrew k'hd used with the meaning “one and the same, 
equally” (TAD II, 3.1.7). 

The noun tahana “mill” in 12:4 is a Hebrew hapax legomenon. The normal 
word for “mill” in Hebrew is rehayim (Exod 11:5; Num 11:8; Deut 24:6; Isa 47:2; 
Jer 25:10), although the masculine noun tehon is attested once (Lam 5:13). Now 
an Aramaic parallel for Hebrew tahana is attested in a text from the Persian pe¬ 
riod (see Segal, Aramaic Texts , No. 20.5). We cannot be sure if the Hebrew word 
should be termed an “Aramaism,” but one notes again that the Hebrew has an 
Aramaic cognate in a fifth-century text. Similarly, the verb Iwh “to accompany” 
(8:15) is also attested in a fifth-century Aramaic text (see TAD III, 1.1.100), al¬ 
though there is insufficient evidence to allow one to call the verb an “Aramaism.” 

The verb sit (“to have right, power”) occurs in Ecclesiastes in reference to the 
control of inheritance and assets (see Notes at 2:19; 5:18 [Eng v 19]; 6:2), and 
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related to the verb are the nouns sallit “proprietor” (see Notes at 7:19; 8:9) and 
silton “authority, right” (8:4, 8). Except for the last, all these terms recur in 
Aramaic legal documents from the Persian period concerning transferable rights 
over various sorts of property. 

The verb is used here in the technical sense meaning “to have the right of 
disposal.” It refers to the legal and transferable right over property and income. 
This same sense of the verb is found in Neh 5:15, a text from the fifth cen¬ 
tury: “The former governors who were before me laid a heavy burden upon the 
people, and they took from them food and wine, along with forty shekels of silver. 
Even their retainers exercised proprietorship (saletu) over the people.” It appears 
that the subordinates of Nehemiahs predecessors used their legal authority to 
exploit the resources of the populace —that is, by taxation. The verb is not used 
in the same way after the Persian period. Thus, in the book of Daniel, the verb 
sit simply means “to rule, overpower” (Dan 2:38, 39, 48; 3:27; 5:7, 16; 6:25 [Eng 
v 24]) but not “to have right of disposal,” as in the Persian period. By the same 
token, the noun sallit in Ezra 4:20 and 7:24 refers to one with the right of taxa¬ 
tion, whereas in Daniel it refers simply to one with power (Dan 2:10, 15; 4:14, 
22, 23, 29 [Eng w 17, 25, 26, 32]; 5:21, 29). The term slyt is, likewise, used in 
the technical sense of “right of disposal” in the legal documents from Elephan¬ 
tine and Wadi Daliyeh. 

In a careful study of the s/y(-clause in Aramaic, D. M. Gropp observes that this 
legal terminology is not continued beyond the Persian period (“The Origin and 
Development of the Aramaic sallit clause,” p. 34). It is not found in the docu¬ 
ments from Wadi Murabba'at and Nahal Hever. After the Persian period, ac¬ 
cording to Gropp, “the form rassay generally replaced sallit in legal contexts” 
(ibid.). Instead of slyt , the term rsy is found in the deeds from Murabba c at and 
Nahal Hever and in Nabatean tomb inscriptions. After the Persian period, the 
term sallit was increasingly used in the sense of one having power, particularly 
a ruler, but it no longer referred to one having a legal right over property and 
income. The noun sltn occurs only once, in an Aramaic ostracon from Egypt, 
where it means “authority to dispose,” an economic term (Neue Ephemeris filr 
semitische Epigraphik III, p. 48, lines 12-13). This meaning of the noun is differ¬ 
ent from its usage in Nabatean and Palmyrene, where the word refers to political 
power, rather than legal right ( DNWSI , p. 1142). In the Hellenistic period, we 
find the Aramaic noun sltn attested fourteen times in the book of Daniel, always 
in the political sense. One may observe also that in Sir 3:22, a text dated to the 
Hellenistic period, the verb rsh is used instead of sit for the right of disposal. At 
Qumran, too, the verb rsh is found in place of sit used in the legal sense (see CD 
11.20). Thus, the usage of the root sit in Ecclesiastes is typical of the fifth and 
fourth centuries b.c.e. This datum, in fact, supports an argument made long ago 
by D. S. Margoliouth, who maintained that if Ecclesiastes had been written 
in the third century, one should expect hirsa instead of hislit for “to authorize, 
give right” (see “Ecclesiastes,” in Jewish Encyclopedia V, pp. 32-33). Margoli¬ 
outh s characterization of these forms as Phoenicianisms, however, is open to 
question. 
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In sum, the high frequency of Aramaisms suggests a postexilic date, a fact con¬ 
firmed by the cluster of common Hebrew and Aramaic terms all from the fifth 
and fourth centuries. The technical usage of the root s/f, too, suggests a date no 
later than the Persian period. 

3 . Phoenicianisms 

In a series of articles, Mitchell Dahood has argued that Qohelet was a Jewish 
resident of Phoenicia, who wrote in Hebrew but with Phoenician orthography 
and heavy Canaanite-Phoenician influences in morphology, syntax, and vocabu¬ 
lary. The argument from orthography is based, however, on selected verses in the 
book, reconstructed from various witnesses, including questionable retroversions 
from the Greek, Latin, and Syriac. If anything, the orthographic evidence (as 
far as we can tell from MT) contradicts the claim that the orthography of Ecclesi¬ 
astes is according to the Phoenician convention: the vowel letters are fully uti¬ 
lized, contrary to the practice in Phoenician (see above). 

As for the grammatical elements, Dahood cites the use of the masculine plural 
suffix -hem for feminine plural antecedents, the feminine demonstrative zo/z, the 
alleged nonsyncopation of the definite article (but see Notes at 8:1), the feminine 
noun ending -at (instead of -a in standard Hebrew), supposedly peculiar uses of 
various prepositions, the use of the infinitive absolute followed by the indepen¬ 
dent pronoun, and the presence of asyndetic relative clauses. But most of the 
features cited by Dahood are found in Biblical Hebrew, notably in Late Biblical 
Hebrew. Otherwise they are attested in Mishnaic Hebrew, which may have in¬ 
cluded traces of a northern Hebrew dialect, as well as vernacular elements (see 
Davila, "Northern Hebrew;’ pp. 73-74). 

To be sure, one cannot rule out the possibility of some Phoenician influences 
on Late Biblical Hebrew and in various Hebrew dialects, but Dahood has not 
succeeded in proving his hypothesis. Some of the alleged parallels have been 
found to be untenable: e.g., sidda, which is supposedly found in the Amarna 
letters to mean "concubine” is now shown to be based on a misreading of the 
cuneiform signs (see Notes at 2:8); yfiws, which is thought to be related to Uga- 
ritic hst must be called into question because of Dahood’s misunderstanding of 
the Ugaritic word (see Notes at 2:25). So, too, the presence of several putative 
Canaanite grammatical features has been denied, not only in Ecclesiastes but in 
the whole Hebrew Bible: e.g., the third-person masculine suffix -y (see Notes at 
2:25), the taqtul -imperfect (see Notes at 10:15), the Yiphil infinitive construct 
(see Schoors, Pleasing Words , pp. 78-79). Dahood also finds the enclitic-mem (a 
"Canaanite” feature) appearing a few times in the book, but his examples are not 
compelling (see Notes at 4:6). One may also point to many manifestly unphoeni- 
cian traits in the book: the first independent pronoun is 5 ny (not 3 nk , as is always 
the case in Phoenician), the marker of direct definite object is 't not Phoenician 
'yt, the relative particle is s or 5 sr not Phoenician 5 s, and so on. 

Dahood’s thesis of a book written with Phoenician orthography and reflecting 
heavy Phoenician influences in grammar and vocabulary must be rejected. Nev¬ 
ertheless, he has succeeded in pointing to some illuminating parallels between 
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Ecclesiastes and general “Canaanite” or Phoenician: e.g., the use of the infinitive 
absolute followed by the independent pronoun (see Notes at 4:1), the parallelism 
of ymk “collapses” and ydlp “crumbles” in 10:18, the possibility that 3 sr in 6:10 
may be a noun meaning “destiny” (see Notes at 6:10), the term smn rwqh “per¬ 
fumers. oil” in 10:1, the term 5 spwt “assemblies” in 12:11, and many others. Most 
suggestive of all is the expression tht hsms “under the sun.” The phrase occurs 
twenty-nine times in Ecclesiastes, but nowhere else in Hebrew, where the idiom 
tht hsmym “under the heavens” is preferred. The same expression — tht sms “un¬ 
der the sun” —is found twice in Phoenician, in the inscriptions of Kings Tabnit 
and Eshmunazor of Sidon. 

To summarize: the possibility that some idioms in Ecclesiastes are a result of 
Phoenician influences cannot be ruled out (see Piotti, “La lingue dell’Ecclesi- 
aste,” pp. 185-95), even though that possibility cannot be demonstrated convinc¬ 
ingly. It is suggestive that the idiom tht sms “under the sun” occurs also in Phoe¬ 
nician inscriptions from the fifth century. The idiom in Ecclesiastes may have 
been borrowed from Phoenician, although the expression in Phoenician itself 
may have come from elsewhere. 

4 . Grecisms 

The superficial affinities between Ecclesiastes and certain Greek philosophical 
notions have prompted a considerable number of scholars to date the book to the 
Hellenistic period or later. This late dating, however, does not rest on linguis¬ 
tic grounds. There are no clear instances of Greek loanwords or Greek con¬ 
structions in the book. Admittedly, this datum is of questionable significance, 
since there are no grecisms in the Qumran scrolls and fragments either. Yet, the 
Qumran materials are self-consciously conservative; the scribes of that commu¬ 
nity deliberately tried to imitate standard Biblical Hebrew. The same cannot be 
said of Ecclesiastes, which is clearly not a book that tries to sound conservative. 
Despite the Solomonic disguise of the author, and apart from the royal fiction 
1:12-2:11, there is no attempt to sound archaic or to look to the past. Moreover, 
scholars who want to date the book to the Hellenistic period commonly speak of 
Hellenistic influences in Qohelef s thought, and some speak of an overwhelming 
Hellenistic feel about the book. The author is frequently assumed to be conver¬ 
sant with contemporary Greek thought, if he is not directly dependent on it. If 
all that were true, it is all the more odd that there should be no trace of linguistic 
grecisms in the book. One may observe that among the many epigraphic finds 
from Persian period Palestine, there is none written in Greek and none that 
shows any grecism. By contrast, Greek loanwords are well attested in Hellenistic 
period inscriptions from Palestine. 

DICTION 

Scholars nowadays recognize that there are significant differences between the 
standard Biblical Hebrew of the preexilic period and Late Biblical Hebrew —the 
language of the postexilic era. Already in 1875, Delitzsch presented a long list of 
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hapax legomena , as well as idioms and forms in Qohelet that belonged to the late 
period ( Ecclesiastes , pp. 190-96). Included in this list are twenty-six expressions 
that occur elsewhere only in postexilic texts. A few of these deserve elaboration. 

1. Frequency of se-. 

One of the features in the language of Ecclesiastes that stands out is the 
use of se- along with 3 aser . Of the 136 occurrences of se- in the Hebrew 
Bible, half are in Ecclesiastes. The next highest concentration is the Song 
of Songs, where the particle is found 30 times. The 68 occurrences of se- 
in Ecclesiastes make it one of the most frequently attested lexemes in the 
book. With the exception of Gen 6:3, se- occurs in either texts of probable 
northern provenance or texts that are late. Not counting Ecclesiastes, se- 
occurs 62 times in passages that are probably exilic or postexilic, and 6 
times in passages of northern origin. It is attested in epigraphic Hebrew 
only in late texts (see DNWSI, p. 1091). The particle seems to have been a 
feature of northern Hebrew that was used more frequently after the exile. 
This is not to say that northern Hebrew uses se- to the exclusion of 3 aser , 
but se- does seem to be used more commonly in the north. It may be ob¬ 
served, too, that se- is used in Ecclesiastes in a variety of ways, including 
as a conjunction introducing a subject of an object clause, or even a pur¬ 
pose clause (1:7; 2:13, 14, 15, 24; 3:13, 14; 5:14, 15 [Eng w 15, 16]; 8:14; 
9:5; 12:9). This wide and varied use of se- is characteristic of Late Biblical 
Hebrew; se- is used as a relative particle in the older texts but not to intro¬ 
duce an object or a purpose clause. 

2. Exclusive use of 'am. 

It has long been recognized that the independent pronoun 3 anoki is more 
conservative than the shorter form 3 am . Indeed, the greater frequency of 
the shorter form has been identified by a number of scholars as a trait of 
Late Biblical Hebrew. If this is correct, the usage of the first person inde¬ 
pendent pronoun is suggestive. The form in Ecclesiastes is always 3 ani 
(twenty-nine times), never the longer form 3 anoki . 

3. The use of 'etfet-. 

As a rule, °et/° et- is used in classical Hebrew to mark the direct definite 
object, and it may appear with pronominal suffixes to indicate the personal 
object. In Ecclesiastes, however, 'et/ 0 et- is also used with an apparently in¬ 
definite noun ( 3 et-nirdap in 3:15; 'et-kol-'amal in 4:4; 'et-leb in 7:7), and it 
is used in a nominative clause, that is, as a subject (4:3). Both of these are 
characteristic of the use of 'etf et- in Late Biblical Hebrew. 

4. The feminine demonstrative zoh. 

The feminine demonstrative in Ecclesiastes is always zoh , never zot (2:2, 
24; 5:15, 18 [Eng w 16, 19]; 7:23; 9:13). It appears, then, that the form zoh/ 
zo in Hebrew is a dialectal element that became common only in the later 
period. The precise nature of that dialect is, however, difficult to define. 
The form is probably derived from some dialect or other, and it became 
common in written compositions only from the postexilic period on. The 
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epigraphic evidence also suggests that zoh/zo became common only in the 
later period. 

5. The 3 mp pronominal suffix for feminine plural antecedents. 

In several cases, the masculine plural (mp) pronominal suffix is used for 
the feminine plural (fp) noun: 


With Pronominal Suffix 

Antecedent 


mehem “from them” 

berekot “pools” 

2:6 

me hem “from them” 

c A A (( 11 

ene eyes 

2:10 

bahem “by them” 

abamm stones 

10:9 

kullam “all of them” 

sanim “years” 

11:8 

bahem “in them” 

samm “years” 

12:1 


Such a lack of coordination between the pronominal suffix and the ante¬ 
cedent noun is not unknown elsewhere in Biblical Hebrew (see GKC 
SI35.o). Its sporadic occurrence in Early Biblical Hebrew may be ex¬ 
plained as a colloquialism. Nevertheless, it is in Late Biblical Hebrew that 
the 3 mp pronominal suffix is regularly used in place of the 3 fp. This is 
simply a case where an earlier colloquialism becomes accepted as norma¬ 
tive in later literary works. Thus in Chronicles, a work dated probably to 
the end of the fifth century, the 3 mp suffix is consistently used instead of 
the 3 fp. Such a consistency may be regarded as a trait of Late Biblical 
Hebrew (see Polzin, Late Biblical Hebrew , pp. 52-54). It is noteworthy that 
in the later Hebrew of Qumran, Wadi Murabba'at, and the Bar Kochba 
letters, as well as in Mishnaic Hebrew, the third-person plural suffix is not 
infrequently marked by -n instead of -m (even for the masculine plural!), 
perhaps as a result of Aramaic influence (see Qimron, Hebrew of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls §200.142; Segal, Mishnaic Hebrew Grammar §71; Polzin, Late 
Biblical Hebrew, p. 53). In short, Qohelet s language is typical of Late Bibli¬ 
cal Hebrew but not of later dialects. 

6. The negation of the infinitive with 'en. 

In Eccl 3:14 one finds the construction 5 en lehosip .. Gen ligroa\ literally, 
“not to add . . . not to take away.” The construction indicates prohibition 
or impossibility. The infinitive construct forms are negated by 'en, instead 
of lebilti as one might expect. The awkward construction signals a techni¬ 
cal usage. This 5 en liqtol construction (meaning “it is not permitted . . .”) 
is attested in the postexilic texts of Ezra (9:15), Chronicles (1 Chron 23:26; 
2 Chron 5:11; 14:10; 20:6; 22:9; 35:15), and Esther (4:2; 8:8). It is also 
found in the late book of Ben Sira (Sir 10:23 [twice]; 39:21; 40:26) and in 
the Qumran texts (see Qimron, Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls, pp. 78- 
79). Early Biblical Hebrew uses Id' tiqtdl for the same purpose. The differ¬ 
ence between the idiom in Late Biblical Hebrew ('en liqtol) and that in 
Early Biblical Hebrew is evident when one compares the similar formula 
in the book of Deuteronomy, where we get lo tiqtdl, instead of 'en/lo' liq- 
tol: lo' toslpu “you shall not add” . . . lo' tigre'u “you shall not take away” 
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(Deut 4:2); Id' tosep “you shall not add” . . . lo tigra c “you shall not take 
away” (Deut 13:1). Thus, whereas Deuteronomy (representing preexilic 
Hebrew) has Id 3 tosipu . . .lo tigre'u , Ecclesiastes (representing Late Bibli¬ 
cal Hebrew) has 3 en lehosip . . . 'en ligroa c (3:14). Fredericks cites 1 Sam 
9:7 and, on the basis of that text, concludes that the 3 en liqtol construction 
is as much a feature of Early Biblical Hebrew as it is of Late Biblical He¬ 
brew ( Qoheleth’s Language , pp. 132-33). But 3 en-lehabi' lets haelohim in 
1 Sam 9:7 has nothing to do with prohibition; it means “there is nothing 
to bring to the man of God.” That is not a 3 en liqtol construction. Thus, 
the use of the 3 en liqtol construction in the prohibitive sense is found only 
in Late Biblical Hebrew, beginning with texts from the fifth century b.c.e. 

After a thorough study of the language, Schoors concludes that there are thirty- 
four features in Ecclesiastes that are typical of Late Biblical Hebrew ( Pleasing 
Words , pp. 221-24). The language of the book appears to have greatest affinities 
with the postexilic works of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. Indeed, 
one may observe that a number of expressions in the book can he dated to the 
fifth century and beyond. A. Hurvitz has demonstrated, for instance, that the 
expression kol 3 aser hapes c asa “he does everything he desires” (see 8:2) belonged 
originally to the domain of jurisprudence and is found only after 500 B.C.E. (“The 
History of a Legal Formula, pp. 257-67). Hurvitz argues that the Hebrew expres¬ 
sion was influenced by Aramaic legal terminology. In Early Biblical Hebrew and 
in Old Aramaic, the expression is not “he does all that he desires” but “he does 
whatever is good in his sight” (see Josh 9:25; 2 Sam 10:12; 2 Kgs 10:5; Sefire, 
KA1 223.C. 1-3). Thus, the expression “he does whatever is good in his sight” is 
the standard idiom before 500 B.C.E., whereas “he does everything he desires” is 
the expression of choice after 500 b.c.e. By the same token, one may note that the 
repeated idiom natan leb “to pay attention” occurs only in Late Biblical Hebrew, 
whereas Early Biblical Hebrew uses sam leb or sat leb for the same thing (see 
Notes at 1:13). 

Not all the linguistic features in the book may be explained merely as reflexes 
of Late Biblical Hebrew, however. There are some traits in Ecclesiastes that are 
attested only exceptionally in other Late Biblical Hebrew writings (e.g., zoh/zo; 
'illu) and others that do not appear at all in other late biblical texts (e.g., hus min 
meaning “except, outside of,” 2:25; siklut in 10:5). It has been assumed tradition¬ 
ally that those differences between the Hebrew of Ecclesiastes and other Late 
Biblical Hebrew texts are evidence that Ecclesiastes is linguistically more ad¬ 
vanced than Late Biblical Hebrew, since a number of these features seem to be 
more typical of Postbiblical Hebrew than they are of Biblical Hebrew. Some 
would even characterize the language of the book as something that stands mid¬ 
way between classical Biblical Hebrew and Mishnaic Hebrew (so Gordis, Cren¬ 
shaw). Yet, as has been demonstrated in a number of recent studies, the Hebrew 
of Ecclesiastes cannot be identified with what we find in the Hebrew of Ben 
Sira, Qumran, Wadi Murabba'at, Nahal Hever, and the Bar Kochba letters (see 
Fredericks, Qoheleth’s Language , pp. 110-24). The truth is that a number of the 
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linguistic features may have no chronological significance whatsoever. They are, 
rather, evidence of the extensive use of colloquialisms in the book. Thus, the 
relatively infrequent use of the waw-consecutive imperfects (only in 1:17; 4:1, 7), 
the anticipatory pronominal suffix (e.g., in 2:21; 4:12), the inconsistent use of 
the definite article (e.g., 2:8; 3:17; 4:4, 9-12; 7:25; 10:19, 20; 12:1, 4, 6), the 
discordance of subject and predicate (1:10; 2:7; 10:12, 15), the use of masculine 
plural pronominal suffix for the feminine plural antecedent (2:6, 10; 10:9; 11:8; 
12:1) may all be explained as vernacular elements. Moreover, the possibility that 
the Hebrew of Ecclesiastes reflects a non-Judean dialect cannot be ruled out (so 
Davila, Rainey), although it is difficult to identify the dialect specifically (see 
Piotti, “La lingua dell’Ecclesiaste,” pp. 185-95). These features in the Hebrew 
of Ecclesiastes —the vernacular and non-Judean dialectal elements —are also 
found in Mishnaic Hebrew, which has been described as “a vernacular elevated 
to a literary level” (Greenfield, “Lexicographical Notes,” p. 204). One should 
not, however, speak of “Mishnaic influence” on Ecclesiastes. Nor should one 
even refer to the features as “proto-Mishnaic.” As Fredericks has shown, there are 
in fact more discontinuities between the language of Ecclesiastes and Mishnaic 
Hebrew than there are continuities ( Qohelefs Language , pp. 51-109). The He¬ 
brew of Ecclesiastes is like Mishnaic Hebrew only inasmuch as both languages 
are the literary deposits of popular speech. In terms of Qohelef s vocabulary, only 
two words, 5 abiyyona “caper-berry” and siklut “folly,” are unique in Ecclesiastes 
and Postbiblical Hebrew. 

On the basis of its language, then, the book should be dated to the postexilic 
period. The presence of two Persian loanwords should place the language no 
earlier than the fifth century. The number of Aramaisms also suggests a date in 
the postexilic period, when Aramaic was used as the lingua franca in administra¬ 
tion and commerce. Specifically, one finds a number of economic and legal 
terms that are at home in the socioeconomic world of the Persian empire in the 
fifth and fourth centuries b.c.e. The verb sit is used in a legal sense in the book, 
a sense it does not have after the Persian period, when the term meant only “to 
rule, to have dominion.” Other terms that may not be Aramaisms, too, belong to 
the socioeconomic vocabulary of this period: heleq “portion, lot,” tahana “mill,” 
hopen “handful,” kap “hand” used as a measure (see Notes at 4:6), bet hasunm 
“prison” (see Notes at 4:14). This dating is corroborated by the number of idioms 
that are typical of Late Biblical Hebrew, especially those that are found only in 
postexilic texts. Even the qotelet pattern of the author’s name, qohelet , finds paral¬ 
lels precisely in the Persian period in the names soperet (Ezra 2:55; Neh 7:57; 
1 Esdr 5:33) and pokeret (Ezra 2:57; Neh 7:59; 1 Esdr 5:34). In no other period 
in the Hebrew Bible do we have masculine names of this precise pattern (see 
Notes at 1:1). 

In terms of a typology of language, then, Ecclesiastes belongs in the Persian 
period. The language of the book reflects not the standard literary Hebrew of 
the postexilic period, however. Rather, it is the literary deposit of a vernacular, 
specifically the everyday language of the Persian period, with its large number 
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of Aramaisms and whatever jargons and dialectal elements one may find in the 
marketplace. 


V. Socioeconomic Context 

The linguistic evidence in Ecclesiastes indicates a date in the Persian period for 
the book, specifically between the second half of the fifth and the first half of the 
fourth centuries b.c.e. This long has been considered a “dark age” in the history 
of Israel on account of the paucity of information on it. Our knowledge of the 
socioeconomic environment of the period has been significantly enriched in re¬ 
cent decades by a wealth of epigraphic finds, however, despite the many gaps in 
political history that still remain. These disparate epigraphic sources, together 
with the results of archaeological surveys and excavations of Persian period sites, 
allow us to catch a few glimpses of the socioeconomic world in which Qohelet 
lived and taught. 

MONETARY AND COMMERCIAL ECONOMY 

One of the most important features of the economy during the postexilic period 
is the prominent role of money. The Achaemenid government instituted a highly 
efficient system of taxation throughout the empire, according to which imperial 
taxes were to be paid in precious metal. Moreover, to facilitate both trade and 
the payment of taxes, the government began minting coins and standardizing 
currency. Thus, under Darius I, a gold coin known as the “Daric” was first struck 
by the central government around the year 515 B.C.E., but silver sigloi (to be 
distinguished from weighed silver pieces) were also minted by the satraps. Coins 
began appearing in Palestine during the Achaemenid period, and they became 
common from the second half of the fifth century onwards. Numerous hoards 
have been found in various sites in Israel, all dating to the fifth century and later. 

It is not that “money” was unknown in earlier periods, for silver pieces in vari¬ 
ous forms and sizes already were used as a medium of exchange in earlier times. 
Yet, the introduction of coinage by the Persians democratized the usage of money 
and radically transformed the economy of the Levant. Not surprisingly, therefore, 
the epigraphic materials from this era show a great deal of concern with money. 
Contemporaneous inscriptions are replete with references to money, most fre¬ 
quently mentioned in connection with taxes, wages, rent, loans, fines, inheri¬ 
tance, and the prices of goods and services. Money was used in everyday business 
transactions both large and small, given as gifts and bribes, and hoarded. Money 
had become not just a convenient medium of exchange; it had become a com¬ 
modity. 

The development and growth of this monetary economy may provide a spe¬ 
cific socioeconomic context within which to interpret a number of sayings in 
Ecclesiastes. Qohelet says: “One who loves money will not be satisfied with 
money, nor whoever loves abundance with yield” (5:10 [Heb v9]). When bounty 
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increases, the author notes, the consumers “increase” — in every sense of the 
word (see Notes at 5:11 [Heb v 10]). Qohelet observes that the c obed “worker” 
sleeps well, whether that one has consumed little or much, while the surfeit of 
the rich permits them no rest (5:12 [Heb v 11]). Those greedy consumers cannot 
get rest, either because of indigestion (overconsumption of food) or anxiety about 
their investments (overconsumption of wealth). While Qohelet clearly draws on 
timeless wisdom teachings, he also addresses people facing a new world of money 
and finance. Hence, he uses the vocabulary of his day to subvert the preoccupa¬ 
tions of his contemporaries. In a couple of instances, the author alludes to popu¬ 
lar sayings about the power of money. Thus, in 7:12 he seems to have turned a 
popular notion about money into an instruction about its ephemerality. In this 
text, the Hebrew saying besel hahokma besel hakkasep may be interpreted either 
to mean “wisdom is a protection, money is a protection” (the original intended 
meaning) or “wisdom is a shadow, money is a shadow” (see Notes at 7:12). 
Whereas the saying could be taken— perhaps had been taken —to mean that 
wisdom and money both provide protection (sel) t Qohelet means to say that nei¬ 
ther wisdom nor money is reliable as real protection after all. Contrary to popular 
notions, money is sel only in the sense of a shade, a temporary shelter (see Com¬ 
ment at 7:12). The people whom Qohelet addressed were preoccupied with the 
acquisition of money; they believed in its power, thinking that “money answers 
everything” ( wehakkesep ya'aneh 3 et-hakkol y 10:19). 

There can be no doubt that Ecclesiastes presumes an audience that is deeply 
concerned with economic matters. Besides general terms like kesep “money,” 
l oser “riches,” c asir “rich,” segulla “private possession,” sdkar “salary, reward, com¬ 
pensation,” nahala “inheritance,” and kisron “success, accomplishments,” one 
finds a number of terms in the book that suggest a lively economic environment: 
yitron “surplus, advantage,” hesron “deficit, what is lacking,” hesbon “account,” 
nekasim “assets,” tebua “yield,” hamon “abundance, wealth,” Hnyan “preoccu¬ 
pation, venture, business,” c amal “toil, fruit of toil,” 3 okel “consumer,” c dbed 
“worker,” heleq “lot, portion.” Indeed, at times Qohelet sounds like a pragmatic 
entrepreneur ever concerned with the “bottom line.” Here, again, he is bor¬ 
rowing from the vocabulary of his generation to make his point. Thus, regarding 
the value of labor, his question is always this: mah-yitron “what is the advantage?” 
(1:3; 3:9; 5:16 [Heb v 15]). He repeatedly uses the Hebrew word yitron “advan¬ 
tage, surplus,” which is related to Aramaic ytm, a term found on an accounting 
document from the late fifth century (TAD III, 3.11.6). Thus, Qohelet is talking 
about the net gain of labor, as it were. And any merchant would understand his 
point. If there is no advantage — no net gain — in a particular investment, one 
should not waste ones resources. Moreover, when Qohelet speaks of humanity s 
desperate search for wisdom, he draws on the image of a merchant or an accoun¬ 
tant frantically checking a ledger to explain some discrepancy, examining the 
account item by item — 'ahat leahat limso 3 hesbon “one by one to find an ac¬ 
counting” (7:27). The word hesbon (“accounting”) is, again, a commercial term 
found among the Aramaic documents of the Persian period. The author makes 
the point that those who seek to clarify the distinction between wisdom and folly 
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will be frustrated. They will not be able to find a clear accounting of it all. There 
will always be discrepancies in this confusing hesbon (account) of wisdom and 
folly (see Notes and Comment at 7:25-29). 

Ecclesiastes reflects a monetary and commercial economy, an environment 
that is different from the largely subsistence agrarian culture of preexilic Judah. 
In the fifth century, commerce was democratized and privatized; it was no longer 
primarily a royal enterprise (see J. P. Weinberg, “Bemerkungen zum Problem 
‘Der Vorhellenismus im Vorderen Orient’,” Klio 58 [1976] 11). Indeed, the Per¬ 
sian period is distinguished from the preceding epochs by the widespread use of 
money and the democratization of commerce. 

Jerusalem in the fifth century was a thriving cosmopolitan marketplace where 
the Judeans, even on the Sabbath day, worked in the winepresses, brought in 
heaps of grain, loaded the animals with goods, and hawked their agricultural 
products —grain, wine, grapes, figs, and “all kinds of loads” —and sold food, 
while Tyrians brought fish and all kinds of merchandise (Neh 13:15-16). Com¬ 
petition from the gentiles living in the city probably prompted the Jews to disre¬ 
gard the Sabbath injunction; the merchants must have felt that they could not 
afford to take a day off a week. Indeed, when Nehemiah ordered the city gates to 
be closed for Sabbath, “traders and the sellers of all kinds of merchandise” 
camped outside the city to wait for the market to open (Neh 13:20). That was the 
kind of competitive commercial atmosphere that existed in fifth-century Jerusa¬ 
lem. Ecclesiastes presumes such a lively and competitive economic environ¬ 
ment. For Qohelet the silencing of the mill — perhaps he is referring to the com¬ 
mercial mill (see Notes at 12:4) —and the closing of the doors leading to the 
street-bazaar (suq) was an ominous sign of the end of human existence (see Com¬ 
ment at 12:4). Certainly, an urbane audience is presumed in the book. For the 
author and his audience, it was axiomatic that only the fool would not know the 
way to the city (10:15). 

ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITIES AND RISKS 

The Persians instituted a system of property grants under which rights over vari¬ 
ous properties were given to favored individuals, military personnel, or temple 
communities. Most generous were the royal grants that were given outright to 
relatives and friends of the crown. The recipients of such grants had the responsi¬ 
bility for collecting the taxes from their domains, but the grant meant that they 
were also entitled to retain a portion of the revenues. The grantees sometimes 
further divided grant portions of their fiefs to those whom they favored, in return 
for annual taxes and military services as needed. 

One recipient of royal grants was Arsham, the satrap of Egypt. In a letter from 
the satrap dated to the end of the fifth century, one learns that a grant had been 
given to a certain Egyptian named Ahhapi, an administrator of the satrap’s estates 
in Egypt (see TAD I, 6.4). The grant is said to have been given by the king and 
by Arsham, probably meaning that it was given by Arsham from a part of his own 
royal grant. When Ahhapi died, he was succeeded in his position by his son, 
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Psamshek, who wrote to the satrap, requesting that the grant be transferred to 
him. So Arsham, who was in Babylon at that time, sent this letter to his represen¬ 
tative in Egypt, giving Psamshek the legal authority (slyt) to assume the grant 
(TAD I, 6.4.4). From this text it is clear that a grant was not automatically transfer¬ 
able to one’s heirs. The heir had to be given the legal right of proprietorship 
(slyt). Psamshek did not presume that he had the right to the property as the legal 
heir of his father; he had to appeal to the satraps goodwill to have the grant re¬ 
newed. 

The Persian system of royal grants provides a backdrop against which to inter¬ 
pret Eccl 5:18-6:2 (Heb 5:17-6:2). Qohelet affirms that it is appropriate to enjoy 
the fruit of ones toil, for God has authorized one to do so: 

Here is what I have observed is good: that it is appropriate (for people) to eat, 
drink, and to enjoy good in all their toil that they toil under the sun, during 
the few days of their lives, which God has given them, for this is their portion. 
Indeed to all people God has given wealth and assets, and he has authorized 
them to partake of them, to take up their portion, and to have pleasure in their 
toil. This is the gift of God. 

(Eccl 5:18-20 [Heb w 17-19]) 

Several terms in this passage echo the language of the royal grant: natan 
“give,” salat “to have right,” nasa “to take up,” mattat 5 eldhim “gift/grant of God” 
(see Szubin and Porten, “Royal Grants in Egypt,” p. 47). Qohelet presents life’s 
possibilities in terms of such grants. The deity has granted humanity certain gifts, 
including wealth ( c oser) and assets ( nekasim ), and the recipients of this favor are 
authorized to exercise proprietorship (hislit) over this divine grant ( mattat 
'eldhim). 

Qohelet uses the word heleq “portion” a couple of times in this passage: “this 
is their portion” (v 18 [Heb v 17]), “to take up their portion” (v 19 [Heb v 18]). 
This word is used once in an Aramaic contract in reference to a royal grant or a 
part thereof: 5 tnnhy Ik m[n] hlqy Imlk “I shall give to you fr[om] my portion from 
the king” (TAD II, 1.1.11). The term is used elsewhere of a share of property, 
whether movable or immovable. 

Qohelet refers to life as a portion given by God, and he says that human beings 
have been authorized to “take up” this portion that has been granted. In this 
view, life is like a portion that one receives as a grant from the divine sovereign. 
It is like a lot that is limited in time and space. In this lot the grantee toils, but it 
is also possible to enjoy the fruits of one’s toil from that lot (5:18 [Heb v 17]). In 
this grant from God there is both the inevitability of toil and possibility of enjoy¬ 
ment. So when one has a portion, however imperfect that portion may be, one 
had better make the most of it, for that portion can be enjoyed only when one is 
alive. No one can take the portion along with him or her when death comes. No 
one has a portion that lasts forever (9:6). 

The divine sovereign may be just as arbitrary as the Persian ruler who issues 
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royal grants, however. Qohelet speaks of the case of someone who somehow is 
not permitted to enjoy the grant (6:2). In this instance, the right to enjoy the 
wealth and assets seems to have been given to an outsider, an 5 is nokri. The grant 
is given to someone else and not to the rightful heir. Again, one may understand 
Qohelet s sentiments in the light of the administration of royal grants during the 
Persian period. There is another Aramaic letter written by the satrap Arsham to 
the manager of his estates in Egypt (TAD I, 6.11). It seems that a steward of 
Arsham named Petosiri had written a letter to the satrap. Petosiris father Pamun 
had been given the rights over a piece of property of a certain size. The land was 
abandoned when Pamun died during an unrest of some sort, perhaps during one 
of the several Egyptian rebellions against Persian rule. So the son, Petosiri, asked 
to be considered for the grant that his father had received: “Let him (that is, 
Arsham) take thought of me, let him give (the land) to me. Let me hold it as 
heir ” The satrap then ordered his manager in Egypt to investigate the case. If 
the property in question had not been given already to someone else, Arsham 
wrote, then it should be given to Petosiri, but Petosiri must pay the appropriate 
taxes, as his father had done. The fact that Pamun had received the grant from 
Arsham and the fact that Petosiri was Pamuns heir did not mean that Petosiri was 
automatically allowed to enjoy the benefits. The grant had been issued to an 
individual, but the giver of the grant must still give the authorization for the grant 
to be assumed by the heir of the grantee. We do not know the outcome of the 
investigation of this particular case. Arsham s letter makes clear, however, that 
there was no guarantee that Petosiri would receive the authorization. It was en¬ 
tirely possible that the property had, in fact, been given to someone else —to 
an outsider. 

There was a considerable amount of arbitrariness in the Persian system of royal 
grants. The great king gave grants to his relatives, friends, and favorite subordi¬ 
nates, but others were left out. The king s powerful relatives and allies who re¬ 
ceived the large grants also parceled out their assets to their friends and favorites, 
apparently with the same arbitrariness. It must have appeared to the “have-nots” 
that what one received was entirely dependent on the whim of the giver. There 
were fortunate people who fared extremely well, and there were the unfortunate 
ones who received little or nothing. Life is like that to Qohelet: people receive 
whatever portion the divine sovereign chooses to give them. One does not have 
a choice in the matter. So Qohelet speaks of those who are favored by God (tob 
lepanayw; tob lipne haelohim) and those who are not so fortunate — the hote 5 
“the offender” (see Notes and Comment at 2:24-26). The former are lucky 
enough to be favored with the good life; the latter are plain unlucky. The former 
are given wisdom, knowledge, and joy, but the latter are given the task of collect¬ 
ing and gathering for others to enjoy: “For to the person who is good before him, 
God has given wisdom, knowledge, and pleasure; but to the offender he has 
given a preoccupation of gathering and collecting to give to the one who is good 
before God. This is also vanity and a pursuit of wind” (2:26). God is seen here to 
be like the human sovereign, the great king of the Persian empire or the powerful 
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satrap, who arbitrarily gives grants to favorite friends and courtiers, while others 
are left out. Divine grants, like royal grants, created a distinction between the 
“haves” and “have-nots.” 

Besides the royal grants given by the king to family, friends, and other favorites, 
there were also grants given to various people on condition of military service 
and/or payment of an annual tax. The lands so acquired were initially not alien¬ 
able, but in time the proprietors were permitted to sublet or pawn their lands. 
These fiefs were sometimes shared by a number of coproprietors, with the rights 
of proprietorship being transferable in each case by inheritance. And through 
the division of inheritances, the average size of properties available for economic 
exploitation became smaller and smaller. To meet the demand for taxes paid in 
silver, fiefs were often converted into cash-producing rental properties. In all 
cases, taxes and services remained obligatory. The tenant farmers and workers 
paid their dues to the smallholders whose property they rented, and the 
smallholders in turn paid those above them, and so forth. Through this elaborate 
system of land grant, then, the Persian rulers were able to control and exploit 
the provinces. 

Along with the potential for economic exploitation there were economic op¬ 
portunities. There were ample opportunities for people to climb the socioeco¬ 
nomic ladder, as it were. Neo-Babylonian documents from this period show that 
there were slaves who borrowed substantial sums of money or otherwise accumu¬ 
lated enough wealth to buy their own slaves, trade independently, participate in 
all kinds of business ventures, hold various assets, rent property, and even acquire 
expensive real estate (see M. A. Dandamaev, Slavery in Babylonia [trans. by V. A. 
Powell; DeKalb, Illinois: North Illinois University Press, 1984], pp. 320-97). 
Slaves could borrow money for investment. Some bought or leased real estate, 
which could then be rented out or subleased. Others leased storehouses. Still 
others owned or leased workshops, farms, orchards, and livestock. It was possible, 
thus, for slaves to become quite rich. From the Murashu archive, for instance, 
we know of a certain Ribat, a slave of Rimut-Ninurta of the business firm of 
Murashu and Sons. This slave, or former slave, paid taxes for an office that he 
held, loaned large sums of money and amounts of grain and dates to various 
individuals, leased out several workers and 416 head of sheep and goats in the 
space of a single day, rented land to others, leased access to a canal with other 
assets that went with it, and served as a guarantor for various debtors. Ribat had 
become a rich entrepreneur. He is an example of a poor person who managed 
to become quite economically and socially successful. In one text (PBS 2/1, 106) 
we learn that Ribat, together with Rahim the son of Bel-ab-usur, another slave of 
Rimut-Ninurta, subleased from their master a piece of land for three years, to¬ 
gether with livestock, equipment, and seed. Thus, Rimut-Ninurta, who had the 
land rented or mortgaged to him, subleased it to his slaves, who later sub¬ 
subleased part of that land, together with some livestock, equipment, and seed to 
their own slaves (PBS 2/1, 123). Certainly the opportunities were there during 
the Achaemenid period for people to climb the ladder of success, but they were 
also easily exploited. 
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In a tantalizing but textually problematic passage, Qohelet seems to allude 
both to the economic exploitation and the opportunities in such a society: 

If you see the oppression of the poor and the violation of justice and right in 
the province, do not be surprised over the matter — for an arrogant one is above 
an arrogant one, (and) arrogant ones have watched over them all. 

(Eccl 5:8-9 [Hebw 7-8]) 

The arrogant ones keep climbing the ladder, but no matter how high they 
climb, there are always people higher up than they, who look down on them. 
The text goes on to speak of the insatiability of the greedy: “the one who loves 
money will not be satisfied with money, and whoever loves abundance will not 
be satisfied with yield/’ These people keep consuming more and more, but they 
never seem to have enough. They permit themselves no rest. Elsewhere in the 
book, Qohelet says it is envy that drives people to vain pursuits (4:4). For them 
the advice is that it is better to have the smallest amount of anything with rest 
than to have twice as much with “toil and pursuit of wind” (4:6). The author 
addresses those whose “eyes are not satisfied with wealth,” who toil and toil even 
though they have neither descendants nor kinfolks with whom to share their 
wealth (4:7-8). The fear of poverty and the possibility of wealth prompted people 
to be excessively driven and to be ever discontented with what they had. And so 
they were unable to enjoy their present lot, because they were trying to move 
ahead and up the socioeconomic pyramid. Qohelet’s repeated exhortation, how¬ 
ever, is to enjoy what is before ones eyes and consume the fruit of ones toil. 
For him, the grant that one receives from God is meant to be enjoyed. That is 
humanity’s lot. Qohelet’s attitude in fact parallels a saying in the contemporane¬ 
ous wisdom text known as the (Aramaic) Proverbs of Ahiqar. In the latter text, 
dated to the second half of the fifth century, one finds the following advice to 
be content: 

[Do not despise the littlje that is your lot, 

And do not covet the plenty that is withheld from you. 

[Do not accumulate] wealth, 

And do not mislead your heart. 

(see TAD III, 1.1.136-37) 

Like the audience of this wisdom text in Persian period Egypt, who apparently 
also had opportunities to accumulate wealth, Qohelet’s audience does not seem 
secure with what they have. Rather, they are constantly toiling to acquire more 
and more, and they are worried about the possibility of losing what they have. 
They do not appear to be among the most wealthy of society. They are paranoid 
about disparaging remarks that their subordinates may be making about them 
(7:21). At the same time, they themselves are making disparaging remarks about 
their bosses — the rich and powerful (10:20). They have subordinates, but they 
themselves are subordinate to others. They are people who are socially and eco- 
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nomically in the middle. Qohelet distinguishes them from the nobles, the 
princes, and the rich (10:16—20), but he never implies that they are poor. The 
recipients of Qohelet’s instructions are commoners —smallholders, homestead¬ 
ers, and people of the middle classes. They are susceptible to the various occupa¬ 
tional hazards that the ordinary workers face: they are perfumers whose precious 
products could be contaminated by a single dead fly (10:1); they are hunters who 
dig pits to trap animals, farmers who remove stones from old fences in order to 
build new ones, wood-cutters and quarry workers (10:8-10). They are ordinary 
citizens facing the vagaries of a rapidly changing social world. They are people 
of the middle classes who are trying to scale the socioeconomic pyramid without 
sliding down into poverty. They are people caught between the impulse to pro¬ 
tect and conserve whatever they have (see 5:13-17 [Eng w 12-16]; 11:1-2) and 
the desire to get rich (4:4-6). They are a people caught between the opportuni¬ 
ties and risks of a volatile economy. 

Among the various social classes mentioned in the book are the sallitim. Most 
commentators have assumed that these sallitim were political figures of some 
sort and, hence, the word is usually translated as “rulers.” But the term sallitim 
probably refers to the wealthy land barons of the time (so NJPS: “magnates”), 
people who have been given the right of disposal over movable and immovable 
property. A sallit is a proprietor —someone who has the right over property. This 
meaning is evident in various texts from the Persian period (see TAD II, 2.3.9-10; 
2.6.17-22). The sallitim were rich and powerful landowners who no doubt ex¬ 
acted taxes from the tenant farmers, part of which they paid to higher authorities. 
The proprietors were required to pay annual taxes and render military service as 
needed. In many cases, however, they hired substitutes to fulfill their military 
obligations. This practice is well documented in contemporaneous texts from 
Mesopotamia. In one instance, a certain Abi-Yaqari requested a home-born slave 
named Tirakam to be his substitute: “Bear the responsibility of my obligation” 
(see G. Cardascia, Les archives des Murasu, une famille d’hommes d'affaires baby- 
loniens a I’epoque perse (455-403 av. J.-C). [Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1951] 
165-66). In return for that service, Abi-Yaqari promised to pay his substitute 20 
kurs of barley (roughly 3600 liters) annually, a payment large enough to allow 
the slave to start his own small business. 

From the private records of a certain Kusur-Ea, a barber from the city of Ur, 
one finds the following: 


Nidintu-Sin the son of Sin-ahhe-iddina said to Kusur-Ea the son of Sin-ahhe- 

w w • w w 

bullit: Give me money, provisions, (and) all the equipment according to (the 
rates) of the dispatches ( L °AL.LAK ME ^) of the citizens of Ur. Let me go to the 
muster of the king in the eighth year of King Artaxerxes (i.e., 397 b.c.e.). 
Whenever the king gives an order regarding your obligation, let me fulfill (it). 
Also the mission of the king, whenever he gives an order regarding your obliga¬ 
tion (I will fulfill). 

(UET 4, 109) 
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Kusur-Ea accepted the offer and Nidintu-Sin, the volunteer-substitute, was 
paid according to the standard ‘going rates." We learn from other texts in the 
archive that Kusur-Ea had acquired the infantry fief (bit qisti) along with four 
other coproprietors. The partners were able to buy the fief, probably from a fi¬ 
nancially insolvent soldier. But instead of performing the military service himself, 
Kusur-Ea decided to pay Nidintu-Sin to be his substitute. 

A variety of such contracts is found in texts from the Achaemenid period. Al¬ 
though the sending of substitutes into battle was explicitly forbidden in earlier 
Babylonian laws (see Code of Hammurabi , Laws 26, 33; A NET 3 , p. 167), the 
existence of such laws suggests that the practice must have been common. Other¬ 
wise there would have been no need to legislate. In the freewheeling economic 
environment of the Persian empire, it became a common practice for the rich to 
hire substitutes whom they could send to do their military duty for them and 
perhaps to die on their behalf. The poor were willing to bear the responsibilities 
for a chance to get out of poverty. The long-standing Babylonian laws were disre¬ 
garded in favor of economic pragmatism under the new regime, with its policy 
of “free enterprise." 

In light of this background we are better able to understand Qohelefs polemic 
against the rich and powerful. He says: 

There is no one who is proprietor ( sallit ) over the spirit (or life-breath), to 
detain ( liklo 5 ) the spirit, and there is no proprietorship ( silton ) over the day of 
death. There is no substitution in the battle, and wickedness will not deliver 
those who practice it. 

(Eccl 8:8) 

The medieval Jewish commentator Rashbam was correct in understanding the 
battle in the context to be a reference to the day of death (see Notes and Com¬ 
ment at 8:8). In the decisive battle that is death, no one can send a substitute. As 
Qoh. Rabb. puts it: “No one can say to the Angel of Death ... let my son, or my 
slave ( ( bdy), or my home-born slave (bn byty) go in place of me.” The point that 
Qohelet makes is that proprietors may be rich and powerful, but no one has 
proprietorship over the ruah “life-breath.” No one can detain the life-breath, as 
one might detain a poor debtor. No one owns the day of Death. When the time 
comes for one to fight the battle with Death, no one can hire a substitute. Thus, 
this passage is a social commentary of sorts. 

The economy provided opportunities for the ambitious. Poorer people could 
begin by borrowing, or by hiring themselves out to acquire capital, as Tirakam 
the home-born slave did. They could begin with smaller lots or with rental prop¬ 
erty. Or they could pool their capital with others in various joint ventures, as 
Kusur-Ea the barber and his partners did. 

Along with the economic opportunities, however, there were risks. Usually the 
smallholders had to pay a very high price for their investments. In one case, three 
brothers approached the Murashu firm for a business loan (H. V. Hilprecht and 
A. T. Clay, Business Documents of Murashu Sons of Nippur [CT IX; Phila- 
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delphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1898], pp. 39-40). The brothers needed two 
trained oxen together with equipment for irrigation for a three-year period, and 
seven kurs (about 1260 liters) of barley for sowing. They had to go into a joint 
venture and also to borrow for their investment. The brothers had to pay seventy- 
five kurs (about 13,500 liters) of barley annually for their “seed money.” Of 
course, the animals, equipment, and initial amount of barley had to be returned 
at the end of the loan-period. In another example, an individual agreed to pay 
one of the Murashus sixty kurs of dates by a certain time. It was stipulated that 
penalty for failure to meet the obligation on time was the doubling of the 
amount due. 

From Egypt of this period we have a number of documents dealing with loans 
of various sorts —cash and grain (see TAD II, 3.1; 3:13; 4.1; 4.2; 4.7). In general 
the amount of the loan was small, averaging only about 4-6 shekels. These were 
consumer loans, procured by the average citizen for consumption. The interest 
rate for such loans was high and the penalty for default severe. In one instance, 
a woman secured a loan of 4 shekels at the compound rate of 5 percent per 
mensem , that is, 60 percent per annum (TAD II, 3.1). According to another con¬ 
tract, failure to repay the loan by the stipulated deadline meant that the loan 
(with its interest) was doubled: the interest would be 10 percent per mensem 
and 120 percent per annum (TAD II, 4.2). The extremely high interest rate is 
startling. Clearly the demand for money was great and it was easy to fall into 
debt. Some people went into debt to get rich or to improve their condition, but 
others did so merely to survive. The smallholder was extremely vulnerable in 
such an economic environment. This environment is reflected in an instruction 
in the Proverbs of Ahiqar found in Elephantine in Egypt, a text dated to the sec¬ 
ond half of the fifth century: 

Borrow the grain and the wheat that you may eat 
and be satisfied and give to your children with you. 

[Do not take] a heavy [l]oan; 

Do not borrow from an evil person. 

Moreover, [i]f you do take a loan, 

Do not give yourself rest until [you repay] the [l]oan, 

[ . . . ] the loan is nice whe[n there is a need], 

But its repayment is a houseful. 

(see TAD III, 1.1.129-31) 

The text assumes that many people had no choice but to borrow merely to 
survive. People had to borrow to eat. The advice, however, is to keep debts to a 
bare minimum and not to delay the repayment. Although not explicitly stated, 
one may assume that the saying here alludes to the extremely high interest rates. 
Loans are nice when there is a need, the text says, but the payment of the debt 
will be terribly exorbitant: it is a “houseful .” In the event of a default, the creditor 
is entitled to seize the debtor’s entire estate, including the debtor s house, slaves, 
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grain, food, and even the children. And the liability is extended to the children 
if the debtor dies without paying the debt. 

In Palestine, the Jews faced a similar environment when they returned from 
Babylon. Their plight is recorded in the book of Nehemiah (Neh 5:3-5). There 
was no letup of the imperial taxes. So people had to borrow to eat and to meet 
their financial obligations. And when they defaulted on their debts, their proper¬ 
ties were foreclosed and their children taken into custody or sold into slavery. 
That was the situation in Judah during the time of Nehemiah in the second half 
of the fifth century. With the end of the famine and the social reform initiated 
by Nehemiah, the conditions presumably improved. Nevertheless, the experi¬ 
ence of extreme poverty must have remained in the memory of Qohelet’s au¬ 
dience. 

It should hardly be surprising, then, that people in Qohelets time should be 
toiling endlessly to accumulate as much wealth as possible. Whatever improve¬ 
ments there might have been, the dangers were still present. What happened in 
an earlier generation could happen again. The economy was volatile. With the 
high interest rates, the smallholder became extremely vulnerable. Those who 
were unable to pay their debts were seized and put in prisons, which were not 
penitentiaries (as they are supposed to be today) but workhouses where the poor 
worked to pay off their debts. In the Achaemenid period some powerful private 
entrepreneurs also had their own prisons for insolvent debtors and, sometimes, 
the debtor’s children. From several Aramaic fragments from North Saqqara, we 
learn of prisoners being registered and put to work in the byt 5 sm “prison” (Segal, 
Aramaic Texts, 3.1; 8.10; 50.9). 

The Aramaic term for prison ( byt 3 sm) is comparable to Hebrew bet hasurim 
(from bet haasurim) found in Eccl 4:12. The text in Ecclesiastes contrasts a poor 
but wise individual with an old but stupid king; the former went forth from prison 
(bet hasurim) to become king, while the latter was born a king but became poor 
( ras ). This rags-to-riches/riches-to-rags story may be a common wisdom topos. 
Form-critically it may be classified as a Beispielerzahlung “example story” (so 
Murphy). At the same time, however, Qohelets usage of it may reflect the vola¬ 
tile economy of the Persian period, a time when there were tremendous eco¬ 
nomic opportunities but also significant risks. So his audience could certainly 
relate to this Beispielerzahlung. It was an unreliable world in which Qohelet and 
his audience lived, for those who were rich and powerful could suddenly find 
themselves impoverished, while those who were poor might suddenly come into 
great wealth and prestige. Elsewhere in the book, Qohelet describes a world 
turned upside down: 


There is an evil that I have observed under the sun, a veritable mistake stem¬ 
ming from the proprietor. The simpleton is set in great heights, but the rich 
abide in low estate. I have seen slaves on horses, but princes walk on foot 
like slaves. 

(Eccl 10:5-7) 
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This description of a topsy-turvy world is commonly identified as another wis¬ 
dom topos (so Murphy). And that is indeed correct. This is another instance, 
however, where literature also reflects social reality. The allusion to the downfall 
of a certain sallit “proprietor” (see Comment at 10:5-7) has a historical ring to 
it. Perhaps the author has in mind a wealthy individual who has lost everything 
because of an inadvertent error (see 5:13-15 [Heb w 12-14]). In any case, 
Qohelet goes beyond the particular case to reflect on an unpredictable world 
where events seem to spin out of control and social order is completely disrupted. 
Individuals are vulnerable to all kinds of dangers in the rapidly changing eco¬ 
nomic world, it seems. At a macrolevel, there are social, economic, and political 
forces at work that are beyond the control of individuals (see Comment at 10:5— 
7). At a microlevel, professionals face everyday occupational hazards: the hunter 
who digs a pit to trap animals is liable to fall into such a pit, the farmer who 
removes rocks from fences is vulnerable to snakes that lurk in the nooks and 
crannies, one who quarries stones is susceptible to certain industrial accidents, 
as is the one who splits wood (10:8-9). There is also the perfumer, whose pre¬ 
cious product may be ruined by the presence of a single fly (10:1). There are 
risks everywhere and at every level in the new economic world. 

Qohelet s characterization of this world is not a figment of his imagination. It 
is drawn from the wisdom tradition, but it is not merely rhetoric. His use of the 
tradition reflects the volatile economy of his time. Here, again, the Murashu ar¬ 
chive is a valuable resource. Stolper points out that in the first year of the reign 
of Darius II Ochos (423-404 b.c.e.), the number of texts dealing with mortgages 
rose by more than 300 percent (Entrepreneurs and Empire, pp. 104-24). The 
number of lands pawned as well as the number of loans rose dramatically. One 
may observe, too, that a large number of texts mentioning “prison” are dated to 
the years 423-422 b.c.e. It appears that something was happening in the period 
of political transition that suddenly caused people to lose their holdings. Those 
who once possessed property had to give it up and many found themselves im¬ 
prisoned for debt or enslaved. One wonders if these people were not losing 
their fiefs and other assets because they happened to be on the wrong side of the 
struggle. Certainly we expect some of the royal grants to have been revoked for 
political reasons, with consequences for all the dependents of the former grantees 
and their tenants. Whatever the explanation, it seems clear that land tenure and 
its privileges were somehow susceptible to the unpredictable wind of political 
change. The already volatile economy was made even more volatile by the for¬ 
tunes of the various levels of proprietors who issued the grants. Given such uncer¬ 
tainties, it is no wonder that we find in the book a concern with ephemerality. 
Nothing seems permanent, nothing seems reliable in such a world. Even those 
who have their grants given to them could not count on having their assets 
forever. 

Qohelet speaks of the person who was so afraid of losing his wealth that he 
hoarded it (Eccl 5:13-15 [Heb w 12-14]). We do not know what that terrible 
business was that caused the man to lose all his wealth. Lohfink speculates that 
the man had deposited his money in a bank, but the bank became insolvent and 
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so the poor fellow lost all his money (see Notes at 5:14 [Heb 13]). The point is 
that the man did not enjoy his wealth while he was able to do so. Somehow he 
had made a bad financial decision and, in consequence, lost everything for 
which he had toiled. Whatever Qohelet’s intent in telling this story, it illustrates 
the volatility of the economy that his audience knew. They were cognizant of the 
fact that what they had one day might be gone the next. 

Elsewhere in the book, Qohelet urges people not to be too tightfisted with 
their money. People should take the risk to be generous, even though tragedies — 
surely he includes economic tragedies — may happen in the future. People 
should take a chance and throw away a good deed: 

Release your bread upon the waters, 
after many days you will find it. 

Give a portion to seven, or even eight 

you do not know what misfortune may come about. 

(Eccl 11:1-2) 

This text goes on to note that people cannot watch for the perfect conditions. 
The farmer who watches the wind will never sow, those who watch the clouds 
will not harvest. Qohelet urges spontaneity instead: sow at any time (11:6). Or, 
as the Aramaic Proverbs of Ahiqar have it, “Harvest any harvest and do any work. 
Then you will eat and be satisfied and give to your children” (TAD III, 1.127). 
Both Ecclesiastes and the Proverbs of Ahiqar must be read in the light of the 
volatility of the economy in the last hundred and eighty years of the Achaeme- 
nids, a time of great economic opportunities and equally great risks. 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

Until recently, historians of the Persian period have often assumed that heavy 
taxation by the imperial government drained the economy of cash to the point 
that it was in stagnation, if not decay. This view has now been challenged (see 
Stolper, Entrepreneurs and Empire , pp. 143-51 and the literature cited there). 
Certainly the economic texts from Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Palestine indicate 
that there were eager entrepreneurs who were more than willing to extend credit 
and supply cash. Indeed, the evidence points to an environment of investment 
and overall economic growth throughout the empire. The economic growth, 
however, did not benefit all people equally. Land was easily available and cheap, 
but other expenses —like draft animals, equipment, water —were costly. Such a 
situation was generally favorable to the rich proprietors who could afford signifi¬ 
cant capital outlays, but the smallholders who had only limited access to capital 
were at a disadvantage. Small plots of land could not be exploited efficiently 
enough to yield adequate profits for the tenant farmers, but the landlords contin¬ 
ued to receive their revenues. Rents and taxes still had to be paid. To be sure, 
there were opportunities, and it was possible to break out of the cycle of poverty, 
as Ribat the slave of Rimut-Ninurta and other slaves did. But the odds were 
against the smallholder. 
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A fifth-century Aramaic ostracon from Elephantine provides a glimpse of the 
economic uncertainties that many families faced. The text is a letter from a man 
who has been away from home for some reason. He writes to his wife and in¬ 
structs her to sell his possessions so that the family may survive: “If you will sell 
all my valuables, (then) the babies may eat. There are no more coins left!'’ (KAI 
270). People in such dire straits were forced to sell and borrow just to get by, as 
the Proverbs ofAhiqar suggest: “Borrow the grain and the wheat that you may eat 
and be satisfied and give to your children with you” (TAD III, 1.1.129). 

The economic environment favored the political elite and the most influential 
entrepreneurs. In consequence, the gap between the rich and the dependent 
classes widened. The rich became exceedingly powerful, but the nonrich were 
vulnerable to exploitation. This social condition is reflected in the Proverbs of 
Ahiqar. It was axiomatic that the average person could not easily challenge the 
rich: 

With one who is more exalted than you, 
do not initiate a dis[pute]; 

With one who is impude[nt] and mightier than you, 

[do not. . . ]. 

[ ... for he will take] from your portion 
And he will ad[d it] to his own. 

(TAD III, 1.1.142-44) 

The vulnerability of the commoner is evident in other texts from Elephantine. 
In one instance (TAD I, 5.2) a farmer complains of a miscarriage of justice. He 
had apparently worked on a field but was not paid. The matter was brought be¬ 
fore the “judges of the province” ( dyny mdnf), but the petitioner feels that “in¬ 
deed injustice was done” (k c sq l byd, literally, “indeed an oppression was done,” 
lines 5, 8, 9). We do not know the details because the text is fragmentary. Perhaps 
the judges had taken a bribe. In any case, the petitioner appeals to a higher au¬ 
thority. Unfortunately, we do not know the eventual outcome of the appeal, or if 
the plaintiff was satisfied that justice was done eventually. We also do not know 
how long the process took. It is clear only that the poor man had already lost 
in the first stage of the legal process because the provincial judges were not on 
his side. 

A comparable social environment is reflected in Ecclesiastes. The author com¬ 
plains of injustices being done (' asuqim 5 aser na'asim) and he observes that those 
who have been treated unjustly have no one on their side (4:1-3). The problem 
seems to be the competitive economic culture, in which people are driven by 
envy to strive for success and they cannot seem to be satisfied (4:4-8). In that 
environment the poor could not count on the legal system to protect them (see 
3:16), no doubt because of corruption in the courts (see Notes and Comment at 
3:16). In 5:8 (Heb v 7), Qohelet speaks of oppression ( c oseq ) of the poor and the 
taking away of justice in the province ( medina) y while “arrogant ones are above 
arrogant ones, and arrogant ones are above them” (5:8-9 [Heb w 7-8]). There, 
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again, the problem is that people are driven by greed and ambition, and the evil 
of their greed is portrayed in terms reminiscent of the gaping mouth of personi¬ 
fied Death, attempting to swallow up the whole cosmos (see Comment at 6:7-9). 
In 7:7, Qohelet alludes to injustice ( ha'dseq ) and the taking of a bribe ( mattana ). 
The impression one gets is that there are people who are willing to do anything 
in order to get ahead in that competitive economic environment, and the rich 
are somehow circumventing the law at the expense of others. Moreover, even 
though it was possible to appeal the decision of a lower court, as we see in the 
petition from Elephantine, a drawn-out legal process would certainly have fa¬ 
vored the rich. Indeed, according to Qohelet, the slow legal process encouraged 
people to act wickedly: “Since sentence for evil work is not executed quickly, 
people dare to do evil; an offender does the evil of hundreds but endures” (8:11- 
12a). In context, it seems likely that the author has in mind the rich proprietors 
who seem to think that they can exercise their power at will (see Comment at 
8:7-9). 

The ordinary citizen was at the mercy of the rich and powerful proprietors, the 
provincial judges and other officials, and the government, with its host of spies. 
Hence, Qohelet warns his audience to be careful with what they say: “Even in 
your intimacy do not disparage a king, nor in the bedroom disparage a rich per¬ 
son, for a bird of the sky may carry the utterance and a winged-creature may 
report any matter” (10:20). The instruction here echoes a passage in the Proverbs 
of Ahiqar , a text dated to the second half of the fifth century: 

[My] son, do not c[ur]se the day until you have seen [nig]ht, 

Do n[ot] let it come upon your mind, 

since their e[yes] and their ears are everywhere. 

As regards your mouth, watch yourself; 

Let it not be [their] prey. 

Above all watchfulness, watch your mouth, 

and against him who [is listening] harden (your) heart; 

for a word is a bird and one who releases it is without sens[e]. 

(see TAD III, 1.1.80-82) 

Both Ecclesiastes and the sage of Ahiqar are probably alluding to the network 
of spies that the Persian government instituted. The Greek sources refer to secret 
agents of the Persian empire known as “the king’s eyes” and “the king s ears” (see 
Notes at 10:20). 

Elsewhere in the book, Qohelet paints a picture of a citizenry terrified of the 
arbitrary power of the rulers (Eccl 8:2-5). Commentators sometimes suppose 
that this passage reflects the conditions of the Ptolemaic period. But the best 
parallel in fact comes from the Aramaic Proverbs of Ahiqar , a literary text found 
among the Aramaic papyri at Elephantine (see TAD III, 1.1.84-90). 

Qohelet taught at a time when the average citizen felt vulnerable and power¬ 
less before the rich and the political elite. So when the author speaks of humani¬ 
ty s helplessness before the whim of the sovereign deity, he draws on the social 
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experiences of his audience: “Whatever happens has already been designated; 
the course of human beings is known, and they cannot dispute with the one who 
is stronger than they” (6:10). 

Such was the social world of Qohelet and his audience. It was an unpredict¬ 
able epoch, a period full of opportunities and risks. Theirs was a world of money, 
commerce, and investment. It was also a world of loans, mortgages, and foreclo¬ 
sures. For the ordinary citizen —the smallholder, the homesteader, the worker — 
there was much about which to worry, but not much about which one could be 
certain. No doubt the many success stories of those who went from rags to 
riches —like the case of Ribat the slave in Nippur who became rich, or the case 
of the poor man who went forth from prison to be king —must have given hope 
to multitudes. As Qohelet saw it, envy drove people to toil and “the pursuit of 
wind” (see 4:4-6). The reality of the Persian period economy is that individuals 
were caught in the tides of swiff political and economic changes, and most 
people were helpless in the face of all that was happening. 

The discoveries at Mugharet Abu Shinjeh, a cave in Wadi Daliyeh, provide us 
with an unforgettable vignette. Archaeologists have uncovered in that cave the 
skeletons of some two hundred men, women, and children, along with scores of 
bullae, exquisite gold signet rings, personal jewelry, remnants of fine linen, and 
an assemblage of coins that must have been part of a much larger hoard. There 
were also found the now famous papyri, all dating to the period 375-335 B.C.E., 
all of which are legal and administrative documents recording various economic 
transactions. These are the remains of a group of wealthy Samarians who had 
participated in a conspiracy against Alexander the Great when he moved on from 
Palestine to Egypt. When Alexander’s army returned, this group of rebels fled to 
the cave, where they were eventually hunted down and massacred. These Sa- 
marian proprietors brought their families and all their money, jewelry, various 
title deeds to movable and immovable assets to this cave. And there they perished 
with all their wealth — a veritable testimony to the truth of what Qohelet taught 
in their generation or a little before: no one is a proprietor over death and no one 
can send a substitute to that decisive “battle.” Wealth is to be enjoyed in the 
present and people cannot bring their wealth with them when they die. Indeed, 
“everything is vanity.” 

VI. Authorship, Integrity, and 

Structure 

AUTHORSHIP 

The superscription attributes the book to “Qohelet, the Davidide, a king in Jeru¬ 
salem” (1:1). Since Hebrew ben-Dawid. may be most readily interpreted as “the 
son of David” and since Solomon is said to have been a patron and author of 
wisdom materials (1 Kgs 4:32-34 [Heb 5:12-14]; Prov 1:1; 10:1; 25:1), it is easy 
to see why the book traditionally has been attributed to him. Moreover, there are 
several allusions to Solomon in the fictional royal autobiography in 1:12-2:11 
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(see Comment at 1:1 and 1:12). It is probably the intent of the author to evoke 
memory of Solomon, the wise king par excellence and the best example of one 
who has it all. 

The language of the book does not permit a Solomonic date, however. Indeed, 
it is precisely in the royal autobiography that one finds a Persian loanword, par- 
desim “parks” (2:5). This means that the book can be dated no earlier than the 
mid-fifth century b.c.e., for there are no clear examples of Persian loanwords in 
the Hebrew Bible prior to that time. Furthermore, the fiction of kingship is not 
continued beyond the second chapter. In fact, it is clear from a number of pas¬ 
sages that the author looks at kingship from a distance and not as an insider of 
the royal court (4:13-16); he gives advice on how to behave before the king, 
rather than how to be king (8:1-6; 10:16-20). It is also unlikely, given the under¬ 
standing of kingship in the ancient Near East, that a king would point to injustice 
in the land (3:16; 4:1-2; 5:8 [Heb v 7]) or to the prevailing social instability 
(10:4-7). The author seems to speak more as an observer and a critic of society 
than as a ruler. Solomonic authorship of the book is simply implausible. 

The epilogue (12:9-14) refers to the author not as a king but as a hakam “a 
sage” (12:9). Accordingly, the author was a teacher, concerned with articulating 
his message felicitously and truthfully (12:10). He was among the hakamim 
“sages” whose words were like goads and implanted pricks (12:11). 

Beyond that fact, we know practically nothing about the author personally. We 
can only speculate if being hakam “a sage” meant that he was a professional 
teacher in some sort of wisdom “school.” There is no mention of his pupils any¬ 
where. Instead, he is said to have taught “the people,” but we are not told of the 
specific context in which he taught. Certainly it is difficult to know anything 
about Qohelef s social background. We do not know if he was an aristocrat (so 
Gordis, Criisemann, Whybray) or if he was a middle-class individual (Harrison). 
Wisdom is not the prerogative of a particular economic or social status. As 
Qohelet himself tells us, “bread does not belong to the wise, nor wealth to the 
intelligent, nor favor to the clever” (9:11). There are sages even among the lower 
classes, people who are despised (9:13-16). Wisdom knows no social class. Or 
as it is said in The Instruction of Ptahhotep: “Good speech is more hidden than 
greenstone, yet it may be found among the maids at the grindstones” (A EL I, p. 
63). It has been suggested that 7:21 shows that Qohelet was a slave-owner and the 
saying there is believed to betray an arrogant upper-class attitude (so Criisemann, 
Crenshaw). But the text may indicate only the background of the audience, not 
the author, and, in any case, slavery is not the issue in that passage (see Notes at 
7:21). So we do not know anything about Qohelet s socioeconomic status. In fact, 
we are not even sure if qohelet is the real name of the author (see Notes at 1:1) 
or if it is merely an epithet, as the form haqqohelet u the Qohelet” may suggest 
(7:27 [emended text]; 12:8). 

There has been some debate about where the author might have composed 
the work. Although Egypt has been proposed as a possible candidate for that 
honor (notably by Humbert), there is something of a consensus in more recent 
commentaries that the author wrote in Palestine. The rapidly changing weather 
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conditions (1:6; 11:4; 12:2) make sense for Palestine but not for Egypt. The allu¬ 
sion to the north-south direction of the winds, too, is appropriate in reference to 
Palestine (see Song 4:16; Prov 25:23; Job 37:9, 17; Sir 43:20; Luke 12:55). More¬ 
over, the text refers to reservoirs (2:6) and wells (12:6). These are typical of Pales¬ 
tine but not of Egypt. Importantly, the mention of “almond” presupposes famil¬ 
iarity with the tree (see Notes at 12:5), which makes the Palestinian setting 
probable. The almond tree was foreign to Egypt, but almonds were recognized 
as one of the choice products of Palestine (Gen 43:11). The traditional assump¬ 
tion that the book was composed in Palestine, thus, seems correct (see Hertzberg, 
“Palastinische Beziige im Buche Kohelet,” pp. 113-24; Bishop, “A Pessimist in 
Palestine,” pp. 33-41). 

The author of Ecclesiastes was an unknown sage who took the pen name 
Qohelet, a name that may have meant “Gatherer” (see Notes at 1:1). He probably 
composed his work in Palestine some time between the second half of the fifth 
and the first half of the fourth centuries b.c.e. 

INTEGRITY 

Related to the question of authorship is the issue of the books integrity. A sensi¬ 
tive critic will no doubt notice that the author usually refers to himself in the first 
person, except in 1:1, 1:2, 7:27, and in 12:9-14. For most scholars the voice that 
refers to Qohelet in the third person is editorial. The epilogue not only refers to 
Qohelet in the third person, but also commends him and his work and, some 
say, adds a corrective or two to balance the author s supposedly radical point of 
view. In short, with the exception of 7:27, the first-person accounts are framed by 
third-person remarks. M. V. Fox has pointed out that similar framing techniques 
are found in other ancient Near Eastern texts (“Frame-Narrative,” pp. 85-106). 
These parallels indicate that the third-person retrospective style in the epilogue 
is not necessarily indicative of a perspective that is different from the rest of the 
book. This is the point that Fox makes. Indeed, in the view of Fox, the voice in the 
“frame-narrative” is that of the author of the book, although the author elsewhere 
assumes the character of “Qohelet.” Accordingly, it is one and the same person 
who produced the first-person accounts and the third-person “frame-narrative” 
(essentially 1:1-2; 7:27; 12:9-14). This conclusion is plausible but not necessary. 
It is equally plausible that in Ecclesiastes, as in the parallel texts from Egypt, an 
editor was responsible for collocating the materials and putting at the end a 
stamp of authenticity or an apology for reading the book in question. 

Whether Qohelet is the actual author of the book, or only the persona of the 
author, as Fox would have it, the perspective of the book is one and the same as 
the framework. The only exception is the very end of the epilogue, 12:13b—14, 
where we have a call to obey Gods commandments and an allusion to eschato¬ 
logical judgment —both new elements in the book. Indeed, 12:13a sounds deci¬ 
sively final: “end of the matter; everything has been heard.” This may have been 
the original ending of the book to which an additional text (12:13b—14) was 
tacked on (see Notes at 12:13). 
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Beyond the tension between the third-person and first-person accounts, the 
most serious questions concerning the integrity of Ecclesiastes revolve around 
the contradictions. Indeed, the apparent internal inconsistencies almost caused 
the book to be rejected as a canonical work: “the sages sought to withdraw the 
book of Qohelet because its words are mutually contradictory” ( b . Sabb. 30b). It 
may be argued that for most of this century the integrity of the book has been the 
essential question in the study of Ecclesiastes (Crenshaw, “Qohelet in Current 
Research,” p. 43). The problem is that there seem to be a number of inconsistent, 
even diametrically opposite, points of view within the book: wisdom is denigrated 
(1:17-18; 2:15-16), but it is also affirmed as an advantage in some instances 
(2:13; 7:11, 19; 9:16-18); the significance of pleasure is questioned (2:2-3, 10- 
11), but pleasure is repeatedly commended (2:24-26; 5:18-20 [Heb w 17-19]; 
8:15); Qohelet says he hates life (2:17), but other passages affirm life (9:4-6; 
11:7); God does not seem to intervene in human affairs (8:10, 14, 17; 9:2-3), but 
there are texts that speak of divine retribution (3:17; 5:6 [Heb v 5]; 8:12-13; 11:9). 
Positive and negative attitudes seem to exist side by side. 

To many scholars, the inconsistencies may be explained as evidence of multi¬ 
ple sources, interpolations, expanded annotations, and the like. In this view, the 
radical and pessimistic message of the “original Qohelet” has been countered 
later by more orthodox glossators. There is no agreement, however, as to the 
number of editorial hands involved. An extreme position is represented by 
C. G. Siegfried (Prediger und Hoheslied , pp. 2-12), who discerned several glossa¬ 
tors adding to the work of the “original Qohelet,” whom he designated as Q 1 : a 
Sadducee who had come under the influence of Epicureanism (Q 2 ), a sage (Q 3 ), 
a hasid (Q 4 ), and a number of others responsible for various insertions (Q 5 ). In 
addition, Siegfried maintained that there were two epilogists (E 1 and E 2 ) and two 
editors (R 1 and R 2 ). Thus, there are no fewer than nine different strands in the 
book. Similar, though more moderate, theories have undergirded the work of 
many modern commentators, notably McNeile, Barton, Podechard, Ellermeier, 
and Lauha. This is clearly an influential approach. Yet it is strange that a book 
that at its core is supposedly so problematic to the orthodox would not have been 
suppressed. Instead, such theories assume, the glossators sought to make it more 
acceptable by their repeated corrections. But if so, the glossators were clumsy 
and largely unsuccessful. As Fox observes: (a) the elimination of the putative 
additions more often than not leaves syntactical and logical gaps in the text, (b) 
the supposed glosses do not fulfill their alleged purposes, (c) the glossators have 
failed inasmuch as the skeptical or pessimistic character remains blatant, and (d) 
excising does not result in consistency {Contradictions , pp. 24-25). 

Moreover, the dissonance between these putative conservative statements and 
the central teachings of the book is frequently exaggerated. The modern inter¬ 
preter may be inclined to classify the statements in the book as either positive or 
negative, either optimistic or pessimistic. But those are categories that the inter¬ 
preter imposes on the text. For Qohelet, pleasure is regrettably ephemeral, and 
so it must be enjoyed whenever one has the opportunity. Wisdom is not always 
reliable and it does not always give one advantage, but it is appropriate to apply 
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wisdom whenever possible (10:10). Life in general, too, is imperfect; it may even 
be miserable. For Qohelet, however, one still has the possibility for pleasure in 
life, whereas death is the end of all possibilities. Qohelet does not think of these 
issues in terms of “either-or” propositions. As one learns from the Chinese con¬ 
cept of yin-yang , life can be like that: sometimes there is too much yin, some¬ 
times too much yang , but both are ever present. 

In some cases, there are inconsistencies only when the text is read a certain 
way. For instance, 3:17, 8:12b—13, and 11:9c are commonly attributed to ortho¬ 
dox glossators on the grounds that Qohelet never speaks of future judgment, since 
he repeatedly insists that no one knows what will happen in the future. Yet it is 
not necessary to assume that Qohelet is thinking of the certainty of judgment in 
the eschatological sense. It is true that divine judgment is in view, but the time 
for it is not specified. Thus, yispot haelohim “God will judge” (3:17) conveys no 
more the certainty of future divine action than yebaqqes haelohim “God will 
seek” (3:15) or ya c aseh haelohim “God does” (3:13). In fact, yispot haelohim 
“God will judge” may be compared with yiqsop ha'elohim “God will be angry” 
in 5:5 (Eng v 6), in a text that refers to divine retribution and one that is generally 
accepted as original to Qohelet. The point of 3:17 is not the outcome of eschato¬ 
logical judgment but the freedom of God to act whenever it is appropriate. By 
the same token, 11:9c is not so much about a certain outcome in the future, as 
it is about human accountability to God. Qohelet never denies divine oversight 
and judgment, although he believes that no one can tell precisely what will hap¬ 
pen in the hereafter. The message conveyed in 11:9 is in fact entirely consistent 
with Qohelet s emphasis elsewhere in the book: it is the lot of human beings to 
enjoy themselves whenever possible and, hence, God calls people into account 
for living according to that divine will for enjoyment (see Comment at 11:9). 

In the case of 8:12-13, the author seems to be quoting a standard view (as 
indicated by the words “for even though I know that. . .”) only to show that reality 
often contradicts what mortals believe to be normative or self-evident. This is a 
good example of what Hertzberg calls a zwar-aber Aussage, a “yes-but” argumen¬ 
tation ( Prediger , pp. 30-31). That is, Qohelet admits for the purpose of argument 
that a certain proposition is true ( zwar ), but (aber) he proceeds to qualify it, show¬ 
ing how the truth applies only in a limited context or in exceptional cases. The 
ubcr-situation shows the inadequacy of the zwur-proposition. This kind of argu¬ 
mentation Hertzberg finds in numerous passages in the book. 

In a variation of the zwar-aber approach, a number of scholars maintain that 
Qohelet sometimes quotes traditional sayings or cites an opponent, whether real 
or imaginary, and then goes on to refute their positions (so Gordis, Michel) or to 
radically reinterpret them (so Whybray). An even more specific version of this 
approach maintains that the book actually contains dialogues between Qohelet 
and some unnamed dialogue partner (so Perry). Fox objects that the quotation 
hypothesis is too facile a solution, for in most cases it is impossible to prove that 
a quotation is in place (“Identification of Quotations”). Fox demands, therefore, 
that there be stricter controls in identifying quotations. Accordingly, one should 
expect the mention of another person, a shift in grammatical number or person, 
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some reference to speech, or the like. Fox’s own approach is to deal with the 
contradictions head-on and to come to terms with the terrain of the text “with all 
its bumps and clefts, for they are not mere flaws, but the essence of the land¬ 
scape” (Contradictions , p. 28). 

Concerning the nature of the book, it is perhaps not amiss to observe that 
pessimistic literature in the ancient Near East often explores contradictory view¬ 
points deliberately, sometimes by means of dialogues. Thus, the Akkadian Dia¬ 
logue of Pessimism is presented in the form of an exchange between a master and 
his slave, in the course of which the master changes his mind over and over again 
(BWL, pp. 139-50). The consideration of various alternatives leads eventually to 
utter despair at the futility of life. In the Babylonian Theodicy , various positions 
are explored through cycles of speeches by various individuals (BWL, pp. 63-91). 
Such texts were no doubt occasioned by the inadequacy of the standard explana¬ 
tions for human experiences of anomie. Hence these texts give voice to various 
points of view. 

Since in Ecclesiastes different voices are not identified, however, one should 
perhaps find better parallels in the Egyptian wisdom text known as The Dispute 
Between a Man and His Ba , where conflicting points of view are presented in 
the form of a dialogue between a man and his inner-self (see AEL I, pp. 163-69). 
Essentially the man is engaged in a debate with himself. In another text, The 
Complaints of Khakheperre-Sonb, one reads of conversations that a man has with 
his heart (A EL I, pp. 145-49). This kind of inner exploration may provide some 
clue to the interpretation of some of Qohelet’s contradictions. As in the Egyptian 
texts, Qohelet refers to his conversations with his heart or to his heart’s perspec¬ 
tive, as if the heart were an independent entity: “I spoke with my heart” (1:16; 
2:1; 3:17, 18); “and my heart observed” (1:16). If the book as a whole is any 
reflection of the authors inner struggles, his debates with himself, one should 
not be surprised that various perspectives are considered at once, even contradic¬ 
tory ones. 

Be that as it may, it is evident that to Qohelet there are all sorts of inconsisten¬ 
cies in the world. That, indeed, is one of his main points: that the real world is 
full of inconsistencies and even flagrant contradictions that cannot be explained 
away. The world is not an orderly place, and meaning is not always discernible, 
despite the best human efforts. So Qohelet frequently speaks of what he observes 
or knows to be true, but he quickly points out that there are inconsistencies, even 
outright contradictions. In many instances, he sets the reader up for the main 
point in his argument, namely, the very fact of contradiction. In this connection 
one notes that he sometimes uses typical setup phrases: “I have observed that. . .” 
(2:13), “for even though I know that . . .” (8:12), and “I thought . . .” (9:16). In 
2:13, the setup phrase “and I have observed that . . .” is immediately countered 
by but I also know that . . .” (see Notes at 2:14). Qohelet’s observation that the 
wise have advantage over fools (2:13) is contradicted by his own recognition that 
in death the wise and the fool are equal (2:14). The first observation refers to 
what is generally true (that the wise are generally better off than fools), but the 
second statement maintains that there are exceptions to the rule, at least inas- 
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much as death is a leveler. Here the author seems to be engaged in a disputation 
in his own mind —a dispute with his inner-self. So he concludes in his heart — 
perhaps he means literally with his heart —that this matter is elusive. It is hebel 
“vanity” precisely because of the irreconcilable contradiction; the situation can¬ 
not be grasped. 

The contrary view is sometimes clearly enough marked, as in 2:14 (“but I also 
know”), but sometimes the counterpoint is discernible only in context, as in 
8:12-14 and 9:16-17. In 8:12-14, the contradiction is indicated by the mere as¬ 
sertion: “there is hebel .” In this case hebel (“vanity”) is, again, referring to some¬ 
thing that is elusive, something that cannot be grasped. Life is like that to 
Qohelet: it is full of inconsistencies that mortals cannot resolve. Hertzberg is 
correct to recognize that we have a zwar-aber A ussage here. Yet the purpose of 
the “yes-but” formulation is not to resolve the contradiction and show consis¬ 
tency. On the contrary, the intent is to call attention to the contradiction. 
Qohelet does not mean to say that there is no contradiction, even though he may 
have wished that were the case. He is not merely quoting someone else s point 
of view to refute it. As Fox observes, what Hertzberg regards as the zwur-element 
(what Qohelet grants to be true) is as much Qohelet s own belief as anyone else s: 
“The ‘aber’ — the recognition of anomalies — imposes itself on Qohelet, who 
would prefer to retain the rule” (Contradictions , p. 22). Contradictions in life 
and in the world are a reality to Qohelet. 

In 9:16, Qohelet introduces an axiom: “so I thought, wisdom is better than 
might.” Then he immediately relativizes the saying with no indication in Hebrew 
that his thought has shifted: “but (we-) the wisdom of the commoner is despised 
and [the sage s] words are not heeded.” By the same token, the statement “wis¬ 
dom is better than weapons of war” in 9:18 is apparently a traditional saying or a 
self-evident truth that Qohelet accepts, although he points to a contradiction: 
“but (we-) a single offender destroys much good.” In such cases, the interpreter 
desires clear indicators of direct quotations or allusions, and one looks for linguis¬ 
tic indicators of shifts in thought. But there are hardly any markers. Still there 
are enough cues from the text that one should not merely assume contradictory 
viewpoints within the book as secondary accretions or signs of editorial tamper¬ 
ing. Rather, it may indeed be the intention of the author for the reader to wrestle 
with the contradictions, as one does with life itself. For Qohelet, the realities of 
the world are not easy to grasp. They are contradictory and incomprehensible. 
Everything is ephemeral and illusory —like hebel (“vanity”), literally, “a breath, 
whiff, puff, vapor.” Moreover, Qohelet seems to make the point that any apparent 
orderliness of the world is only an impression, for upon closer examination one 
finds evidence to the contrary. So there are certain literary setups throughout the 
book. He sometimes gives the impression of saying one thing, leads the reader 
down an expected path, only to show that all is not as one might expect. Already 
in the introductory poem (1:3-11) one sees how he constructs a poem with a 
series of active participles, and develops his argument as if making the case that 
there are significant activities going on in the universe, but then the reader is led 
to the surprising conclusion that “there is nothing new under the sun.” 
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The impression of significant activities is only that: an impression that quickly 
disappears. Through such a rhetorical device, then, he leads his reader to recog¬ 
nize that what one perceives at first glance may not necessarily be the reality. It 
is as if one experiences hebel itself. Ones initial impression quickly dissipates 
like mist. 


STRUCTURE 

Scholarly opinion regarding the structure of the book falls between two poles. 
There are those who find no order whatsoever, and those who discern a carefully 
constructed structure (see Schoors, “La structure litteraire de Qoheleth,” pp. 91- 
93). An extreme example of the first position is the elaborate reconstruction of 
G. Bickell ( Prediger , pp. 1-45). For Bickell, Ecclesiastes cannot be understood 
as it stands. He posits that what we have now is originally part of a larger collec¬ 
tion of Qohelet’s thoughts written on separate fascicles consisting of separate 
pages (Blatter), each containing 525 letters. Some of the fascicles fell out when 
the string that held them together broke, and the loose pages were then picked 
up by someone who did not know how to put them back together. The resulting 
inconsistency then prompted various insertions later on. Hence, we now have 
an authentic but disorderly collection. BickelTs reconstruction has found few 
supporters, and rightly so. Apart from the fact that it is anachronistic to think of 
Qohelet writing on loose pages rather than on a scroll (leaf-books were first used 
in the first centuries of the common era), and the fact that the Ecclesiastes frag¬ 
ments found at Qumran clearly belonged to scrolls, one wonders why anyone 
would have preserved a document that is as utterly incomprehensible as Bickell 
suggests. But Bickell is by no means alone in seeing disorder in the book. Other 
scholars, too, believe that Ecclesiastes is without any structure. For Galling, the 
book is a loose collection of twenty-seven separate units (“Prediger/’ pp. 76-77). 
Lauha takes the same view, identifying thirty-six discrete units ( Koheleth , pp. 
4-7). Still others agree that there are larger units loosely held together, but they 
find no deliberate ordering of the material. 

Of those who discern an overarching structure, there are some who argue for 
a basically logical development (e.g., Coppens, Schoors) and others who find an 
architectonic design (e.g., Wright, Rousseau, Lohfink). The difficulty in most 
cases, however, is that one must find the right labels to place on each literary unit 
and, if the labels are appropriately suggestive, then one may speak of a structure. 
J. A. Loader’s analysis of the book’s “polar structures” is particularly susceptible 
to this criticism. Apart from the acceptance of all that he calls “pole” or “contra- 
pole,’ one must further accept his labels for each of the units in order to find his 
overall structure compelling (Polar Structures , p. 112). Despite the many new 
insights that one gains from Loader’s analysis, the resulting structure — with its 
series of interlocking brackets at several levels — must give one pause. One won¬ 
ders why any author, ancient or modern, would construct a work that is so struc¬ 
turally complex. 

Lohfink proposes a simpler structure (Kohelet, p. 10). In his view, Qohelet 
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was influenced by the philosophical diatribes of the Cynics and, consequently, 
appropriates the Greek rhetorical device known as the palindrome. The resulting 
structure consists of balanced elements, allowing one to read from either the 
beginning or the end of the document and still arrive at the same point. The 
structure is, thus, basically chiastic. Here, again, the persuasiveness of the pro¬ 
posal depends largely on the acceptability of the rubrics. 

Probably the most ambitious and influential study of the structure of Ecclesi¬ 
astes is the series of articles by A. G. Wright ('The Riddle of the Sphinx,” pp. 
313-34; “The Riddle of the Sphinx Revisited,” pp. 38-51; “Additional Numerical 
Patterns,” pp. 32-43). In these essays, Wright highlights numerous signs of a de¬ 
liberate design, notably the division of the book into two halves, the use of inclu¬ 
sions, and the strategic placement of key phrases and catchwords. But arguably 
the most ingenious of his proposals is the possible use of employment of numero- 
logical patterns. Among his arguments, one notes the following: 

1. The word hbl (“vanity”), whose numerical value in Hebrew is 37, is found 
37 times in the book, if one omits the “textually dubious” occurrence of 
hblym in 5:6 (Eng 5:7) or the second occurrence of hbl in 9:9, a text 
that may contain a dittography. It is unclear why Wright regards 5:6 
(Eng 5:7) as textually dubious, but the case for a shorter text in 9:9 is sup¬ 
ported by some ancient textual witnesses. If he is correct, the significance 
of this observation is heightened by the fact that hbl is the key word in 
Ecclesiastes. 

2. The phrase dbry “words of” in 1:1 has the numerical value of 216. This is 
the number of verses in the book, excluding the epilogue (12:9-14). The 
word is significant because the editor uses it three times in the epilogue 
(12:10 [twice], 11). 

3. The word hbl occurs in the singular three times in the motto of the book¬ 
ie and in 12:8. The total numerical value of the three is 111, which is the 
number of verses at the midpoint of the entire book (222 verses, including 
the epilogue). 

4. The phrase hbl hblym hkl hbl “vanity of vanities, all is vanity” in the second 
half of 1:2 has the total numerical value of 216. There are precisely 216 
verses in the book, not counting the epilogue (12:9-14). 

5. The wytr in 12:9, 12 is important because the letter w has the numerical 
value of 6 and the number of verses in the epilogue is also 6. Thus, wytr 
may be interpreted as “six additional.” 

The numerology is clever, but finally unconvincing. Even if one grants that 
the ancients (who did not mark their verses) happened to have had the same 
ideas about versification as in the medieval period (when the verses were first 
marked), one must question what Wright chooses to count and what he does not. 
In number 2 above, Wright takes only dbry to be coded, but not the rest of 1:1. 
To be sure dbry “words of” appears thrice in the epilogue, but the name Qohelet 
appears twice. Why is the first datum significant but not the second? In number 
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4, Wright counts only the second half of 1:2, but not the first. To arrive at the 
figure of 111 (number 3), he includes the hbl in the beginning of the verse 
(which is not included in number 4), excludes the two plural forms ( hblym ), and 
includes the epilogue (not included in number 4) in the count of verses in the 
book. The six additional verses of the epilogue are included in number 3 (111 is 
half of 222), but not for numbers 2 and 4. As for wytr (number 5), Wright counts 
only w as a numeral, but not ytr. In short, the numerical patterns proposed are 
not compelling for the lack of methodological controls. 

Despite the problems posed by the various proposals, there are clues that the 
book was not merely a loose collection of aphorisms. Most of these have been 
noted by Wright. Indeed, the epilogue commends Qohelet as a sage who had 
been very careful in his work: "he listened and deliberated; he edited many prov¬ 
erbs. Qohelet tried to find felicitous words and he wrote words of truth rightly.” 
Moreover, the motto of the book is stated in 1:2 and repeated almost verbatim in 
12:8. Thus, apart from the superscription (1:1) and the epilogue (12:9-14), the 
sweeping hebel- judgment marks the beginning and the end of the book. The 
opening poem (1:3-11) is also matched at the end by a concluding poem 
(12:3-7). Furthermore, it is clear that 6:10 is the midpoint of the book, as the 
Masoretes note in the margins and at the end of the book. Wright and others 
have observed that there are 222 verses in the book, 111 in 1:1-6:9 and 111 in 
6:10-12:14. Whether the ancients had conceived of the verses in the same way 
is beside the point. The fact is that the book is divided into two halves of more or 
less the same lengths. D. N. Freedman has pointed out to me that 6:9b may be 
the precise midpoint or pivot of the entire book, for apart from the five Hebrew 
words gam-zeh hebel ure'ut ruah “this, too, is vanity and pursuit of wind” (an 
appropriate phrase for a pivot!), we have precisely the same number of words in 
the first half of the book as in the second: 1,491 words in the first half (1: l-6:9a) 
and 1,491 words in the second (6:10-12:14). This is a remarkable coincidence, 
but only that. I do not believe it was the author’s or the editor’s intention to pro¬ 
duce the exact number of words in each half: the twofold structure is deliberate, 
but the matching numbers that Freedman notices are a coincidence. One does 
not need to prove numerological pattern or demonstrate mathematical precision 
in order to have a structure. 

Wright points out that the first half is marked by the recurrence of the expres¬ 
sions “(this is) hebel ” and “a pursuit of wind.” This is certainly true for the phrase 
“a pursuit of wind” (re'ut ruah/ra c ydn ruah), which appears a total of seven times, 
all in the first half of the book (1:14; 2:11, 17, 26; 4:4, 6; 6:9). The hebel- judgment 
is not as consistent, however, for it appears also in the second half: 7:6; 8:10, 14. 
Wright also observes that the second half is dominated by expressions of not find¬ 
ing (lo masa 3 “not find”) and not knowing {lo yada\ 3 en yodea c ). According to 
him, the first (“not find”) is concentrated in 6:10-8:17 (7:14, 24, 28 [twice]; 8:17 
[thrice]), the second (“not know”) in 9:1-11:6 (9:1, 5; 10:12, 14, 15; 11:2, 5, 6). 
But the occurrences of these expressions are not so strictly confined: /o 3 masa 
not find” also appears in 3:11, lo yada‘ “not know” is in 4:13; 6:5; 8:5; 3 en yodea c 
not know” is in 4:17 (Eng 5:1); 8:7. It is also peculiar that Wright should count 
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the rhetorical question mi yimsaennu “who can find it?” (7:24) as an expression 
of not finding, but not mi yodea ‘ “who knows?” in 6:11 as an expression of not 
knowing. Wright is no doubt correct that there are strong clues that there is a 
structure in the book, but the book probably does not have the intricate design 
that he and others proffer. 

The most thorough and generally persuasive analysis of the literary structure, 
in my judgment, is the work of F. J. Backhaus (“Dcnn Zeit und Zufall trifft sie 
alle ,” pp. 1-332). On formal, semantic, and contextual grounds, Backhaus argues 
that the body of Ecclesiastes may be divided into four compositions: (1) 1:3-3:22, 
(2) 4:1-6:9, (3) 6:10-8:17, and (4) 9:1-12:8. Despite differences in detail, this is 
the structure that I follow, except that I would argue that the first block includes 
1:2-4:16 and the second block includes 5:1-6:9 (Heb 4:17-6:9). The change in 
tone, from the indicative to the imperative, marks the transition from the first 
block to the second. 

The book is divided into two halves of roughly equal length (1:2—6:9; 
6:10-12:8). Each half includes two large blocks of material (Part I: 1:2-4:16 and 
5:1—6:9 [Heb 4:17-6:9]; Part II: 6:10-8:17; 9:1-12:8). The first block in each half 
presents a certain situation that people face, while the second contains mostly 
practical advice on how to cope with that situation. Reflection is followed by 
ethics. Thus, 1:2-4:16 makes the case that everything is ephemeral and nothing 
is ultimately reliable. Human beings cannot hope to change the nature of things, 
for everything is in the hand of a sovereign deity. All that people strive to attain 
is hebel “vanity” and a pursuit of wind. Then, in 5:1-6:9 (Heb 4:17-6:9), one 
finds advice on how to cope with the situations where human beings are not in 
control. Clearly 1:2-11 serves as the introduction to the first block, the first half 
of the book, as well as for the entire book. 

Like the first half, the second begins with an extended presentation of a situa¬ 
tion. The case is made that wisdom is elusive and no one knows what is good. 
Righteousness, too, is elusive and human beings are left vulnerable in an arbi¬ 
trary world. Then, in the second block, advice is given on how one should live 
when there are forces in the world beyond ones control. 

The book of Ecclesiastes may, therefore, be analyzed as follows: 

1:1 Superscription 

Part I 

I.A. Reflection: Everything Is Ephemeral and Unreliable 
I.A.l. 1:2-11 Preface 

I.A.2. 1:12-2:26 Nothing Is Ultimately Reliable 

I.A.3. 3:1-22 Everything Is in the Hand of God 

I.A.4. 4:1-16 Relative Good Is Not Good Enough 

I.B. Ethics: Coping with Uncertainty 

I.B.l. 5:1-7 (Heb 4:17-5:6) Attitude Before God 

I.B.2. 5:8—6:9 (Heb 5:7—6:9) Enjoyment, Not Greed 
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Part II 


IIA Reflection: Everything Is Elusive 

II.A.l 6:10-7:14 No One Knows What Is Good 

II.A.2. 7:15-29 Righteousness and Wisdom Are Elusive 

IIA3. 8:1-17 It s an Arbitrary World 


II.B. Ethics: Coping with Risks and Death 
II.B.l. 9:1-10 Carpe Diem 

II.B.2. 9:11-10:15 The World Is Full of Risks 

II.B.3. 10:16-11:6 Living with Risks 

II.B.4. 11:7-12:8 Conclusion 


12:9-13a Epilogue 

12:13b—14 Additional Material 


VII. Message 

In presenting the message of a biblical book, there is always a temptation to over¬ 
systematize. One is inclined to organize the materials around a central theme 
(e.g., “all is vanity”) and show how that theme is the point of the author. Alterna¬ 
tively, commentators sometimes choose key concepts to discuss: e.g., vanity, toil, 
joy, wisdom, death, and so forth. This approach avoids the imposition of a theo¬ 
logical system on the book. Yet it is not entirely satisfactory, for the author’s mes¬ 
sage becomes overly fragmented. It seems preferable, therefore, first to consider 
the content of Ecclesiastes more or less as it is presented. That is to say, we give 
priority to the books own order of discussion before we step back to reevaluate 
its message systematically. 


CONTENT 

The obvious starting point in the consideration of Qohelet’s content is the notion 
of hebel, traditionally translated as “vanity.” The importance of this term is indi¬ 
cated by the fact that it is part of the thematic statements that frame the main 
body of the book: “absolute vanity . . . everything is vanity” (1:2; 12:8). The word 
is the first that one encounters after the superscription (1:1). It appears thirty- 
eight times in the book. Its literal meaning is “breath, whiff, puff, steam,” or the 
like, a meaning that one should certainly keep in mind as one interprets Eccle¬ 
siastes. It refers to anything that is superficial, ephemeral, insubstantial, incom¬ 
prehensible, enigmatic, inconsistent, or contradictory. Something that is hebel 
cannot be grasped or controlled. It may refer to something that one encounters 
or experiences for only a moment, but it cannot be grasped — neither physically 
nor intellectually. 

The preface (1:2-11) introduces the book. It paints a picture of a universe that 
is full of activities by the elements of nature —the sun, the wind, the streams — 
and by human beings. The author uses a lively style to convey the vigor of all 
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that seems to be going on in the cosmos. But in the end, nothing new happens. 
The world is an unchanging stage on which the drama of natural and human 
activities is taking place. No advantage is gained despite all the activities, for 
everything is “vanity.” Here one is introduced to two key concepts in the book: 
“toil” and “advantage” (1:3). The first refers generally to physical or intellectual 
struggle to achieve some end or other. The second concept refers to the addi¬ 
tional “edge” or “surplus” that one may expect as a return for the investment of 
ones resources, including the investment of labor (toil), or for the possession of 
certain “capital,” like wisdom. The preface, thus, answers the thematic question 
in 1:3 in the negative: the mortal toils but does not gain any advantage. This is 
one sign for Qohelet that “all is vanity.” 

The theme of “vanity” is continued in 1:12-2:26. Here the author adopts the 
ancient Near Eastern literary genre of the fictional royal autobiography, the pur¬ 
pose of which typically was to exalt certain rulers as superior to all their contem¬ 
poraries and predecessors. Such fictional royal autobiographies tended to call 
attention to the extraordinary statures of these rulers and to preserve their fame 
forever. Given the Israelite context, the author of Ecclesiastes chooses to evoke 
the memory of Solomon, a consummate wise king who had seen it all, knew it 
all, and had it all. Hence we have the traditional association of the entire book 
with his name (1:1). But the genre is only a rhetorical device employed ironically 
to show that everything is in fact “a vanity and a pursuit of wind” (see 1:14, 17; 
2:1, 11, 15, 17, 19, 21, 23, 26). The genre, which must have been familiar to 
Qohelet’s audience, heightens expectations that some exceptional people may 
be able to have it all. But the reader is, in the end, brought to the surprising con¬ 
clusion that there are in fact no exceptions to the rule that “all is vanity and a 
pursuit of wind.” Even a king, a wise and powerful ruler, is subject to the truth 
that nothing is permanent. Everything is ephemeral and nothing is ultimately 
reliable (1:12-2:11). Wisdom may give the wise some advantage, but the advan¬ 
tage is only a limited one. In the face of death, all mortals, whether wise or fool¬ 
ish, are equal, proving once again that nothing is finally reliable (2:12-17). Like 
wisdom, toil is also limited by the reality of death (2:18-23). Whatever material 
gain one may acquire through human efforts —that is, the fruit of ones toil — 
one cannot control it when one dies. Whatever one has acquired through toil 
must be left to others, who have not labored or may not be deserving. In fact, 
ones successor and heir may turn out to be a fool. Thus, the possibility of passing 
one’s wealth to posterity is no way to have control over what one has. Immortality 
of any sort is impossible, for death is the fate of every mortal. Nothing that human 
beings may possess —wisdom, pleasure, success, progeny —can change that fact. 
Everything is ephemeral and is ultimately unreliable. In the face of this, then, 
people can only enjoy life’s goodness as the opportunity presents itself. Even in 
this, however, human beings have no control. The possibility for joy is not deter¬ 
mined by mortals: it is a gift of God, who decides who should have it and who 
should not (2:24-26). Human beings are caught in such a situation where they 
are not in control; only God is in charge — just like a sovereign ruler who alone 
determines who should be favored and who should be left out. 
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Continuing the thought of God’s determination of events, the author intro¬ 
duces a catalogue on times and seasons (3:1-8). The rhythmic character of the 
catalogue gives the initial impression of a discernible pattern. Yet the pattern, if 
there ever was one, escapes most interpreters. Indeed, it may be the point of the 
poem that order in the world is elusive, despite the impressions to the contrary. 
The text is not about moments that people choose. It concerns events that people 
encounter in life, those that just happen whether one is ready or not. A prose 
commentary in 3:9-15 makes plain that it is God who determines the timing 
of events. The deity has imbued humanity with a recognition of the eternal 
( c oldm) — that which is not limited by time —but mortals can only respond mo¬ 
ment by moment. So, again, enjoyment of the moment is urged. People are in¬ 
clined to pursue that which they cannot grasp, but that is not their place so to 
do. Instead, it is God who will seek what is pursued (3:15). That is, all the vain 
pursuits that occupy human minds should be left to God. 

By the same token, humanity may face anomie: there is no justice where jus¬ 
tice ought to be found (3:16). To this situation, Qohelet’s response is that judg¬ 
ment belongs to God alone: “God will judge” (3:17). So, too, the fate of human¬ 
ity is entirely in the hand of God: God will judge (3:17), as God will seek (3:15). 
People cannot know what will happen to the human spirit after they die, for God 
has not given them to know such things (3:18-22). All that humanity can do, 
therefore, is to accept their divinely given portion and enjoy themselves when¬ 
ever they can (3:22). 

The series of “better-than” sayings ( Tob-Spriiche ) in 4:1-16 is somewhat sur¬ 
prising because it comes at the heels of the conclusion in the preceding unit that 
there is “nothing better” for humanity but to find pleasure in all that they do. The 
initial impression created is that there are principles that one can learn better to 
cope with life. But by the time one gets to the end of the passage, the initial 
impression that there is relative good quickly disappears. One realizes that rela¬ 
tive good, too, is nothing but “a vanity and a pursuit of wind” (4:4, 9, 16). Those 
things that are supposed to be better prove not to be reliable after all. 

Given the situation that is described at length in 1:3-4:16, namely, that human 
beings are caught in a world where everything is ephemeral and nothing is reli¬ 
able, Qohelet turns to give some advice on how one should conduct oneself in 
the face of such a situation (5:1-6:9 [Heb 4:17-6:9]). The tone changes. The 
predominantly descriptive language in 1:2-4:16 gives way to the language of in¬ 
struction and direct command and exhortation. The author moves, thus, from 
reflection (1:2-4:16) to ethics (5:1—6:9 [Heb 4:17-5:9]). First, he speaks ofproper 
attitude before God, emphasizing divine transcendence and counseling caution 
and restraint (5:1-7 [Heb 4:17-5:6]). Then, in a passage that is arranged chiasti- 
cally, he advises people to enjoy themselves but not to be too greedy (see Com¬ 
ment at 5:8—6:9 [Heb 5:7—6:9]). This literary unit consists of matching elements: 
the insatiability of certain people (5:8-12 [Heb w 7-11] // 6:7-9), people who 
cannot enjoy the present (5:13—17 [Heb w 12—16] // 6:3-6), the good and bad of 
divine arbitration (5:18-19 [Heb w 17—18] // 6:1-2). All of this leads to the 
pivotal exhortation in 5:20 (Heb v 19) about how people should behave in a 
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world that is so unreliable and so full of contradictions: “Indeed, they should not 
much call to mind the days of their lives, for God gives a preoccupation through 
the joy of their hearts!” People must not brood over all their days of misery be¬ 
cause God, like a sovereign ruler, has given them a grant. And that grant comes 
with the authorization to enjoy all that they have received. To be sure, God has 
given humanity a preoccupation that is terrible, as if to deliberately bother them 
(see Notes at 1:12; 3:10). But the same God has also given humanity a positive 
preoccupation through joy. Here is, as it were, an answer (ma'aneh) to the im¬ 
plicit question of how human beings may cope in an uncertain world, a world 
over which they have no control. The only response possible to the fact that all 
is vanity is to accept the gift of joy whenever it is possible to do so. Thus ends 
Part One of the book. 

Part Two begins with a reflection on Gods determination of all that happens 
in the world and humanity’s place in it (6:10-7:14). Again, God alone is in con¬ 
trol. As for human beings, they are not in a position to challenge the divine. That 
point is made at the beginning (6:10-12) and the end of the literary unit (7:12— 
14): mortals can neither challenge what God has decided nor change the nature 
of things that God has made. The increase of human words only increases hebel 
“vanity” (6:11). The author means either that they increase nothing of signifi¬ 
cance, or that they only add to the contradictions. It is not the place of humanity 
to control, for no human knows what is good for all. Yet, sandwiched between 
the two parts of the theological framework (6:10-12 //7:12-14), with its emphasis 
on human ignorance, is a series of “better-than” sayings (Tob Spriiche) that ap¬ 
pears to give guidance on what is good (7:1-12). Following the insistence that no 
one knows what is good (6:10-12), these “better-than” sayings are surely to be 
interpreted as a parody of all the many vain ramblings in which people indulge, 
as if they are in control of what would turn out right and what would not. In truth, 
people can only accept what the deity does, whether good or bad (7:13-14). They 
cannot know what will happen. Knowledge eludes humanity. 

By the same token, wisdom and righteousness are elusive (7:15-29). The tradi¬ 
tional doctrine of retribution is contradicted in reality. The righteous and the 
wicked do not always get what they deserve; sometimes the results are contrary 
to human expectations. Thus, the point is the same as in the preceding unit: no 
one knows what is good, no one knows what will happen in the future. The rules 
do not work. No amount of righteousness or wisdom will avert disaster. So one 
must not try to be too righteous or too wise. At the same time, one must not be 
too wicked or foolish. Extreme righteousness and wisdom are impossible, and 
wickedness and folly are realities from which human beings cannot escape. The 
only alternative is to accept human limitations: the one who fears God goes forth 
with both of them (7:18). The fear of God that accepts the reality of both righ¬ 
teousness-wisdom and wickedness-folly is the very opposite of the hubris that 
leads one to believe that one can find perfect righteousness and wisdom. No one 
can escape the grasp of wickedness-folly, for “there is no one on earth so righ¬ 
teous, who does only good and does not err’ ’ (7:20). 

As righteousness is elusive, so is wisdom (7:23-24). Just as it is difficult to es- 
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cape the hold of wickedness, so it is difficult to avoid folly. One may seek an 
accounting ( hesbon ) of it all, as if wisdom and folly can easily be clearly identified 
on a ledger, but it is impossible to find the right balance. Qohelet seems to mix 
metaphors here, using the language of commerce and accounting, but also the 
language of a lovers pursuit. As other wisdom teachers have done (so Proverbs 
1-9), he depicts folly and wisdom in terms of two women, the one a pernicious 
seductress and the other the elusive virtuous bride. For Qohelet, humanity is 
caught in a crazy game of seeking and finding. People are constantly chased by 
Folly, a dangerous “woman” from whose deadly snares they must try to escape; 
but only those favored by God can do so, while others inevitably are caught 
(7:26). At the same time, one tries desperately to find Wisdom, the “woman” who 
could save one from danger, but she is elusive (7:24, 28). 

Inadequately equipped though people are (since wisdom eludes them), they 
live in an arbitrary world dominated by powerful people who impose their will 
on and exercise their power over others (8:1-9). In this world, the traditional 
doctrine of retribution does not seem to apply. Things do not always turn out as 
expected. The wicked are properly buried when they die, and even honored, 
while those who have acted justly are ignominiously abandoned when they 
die (8:10). Moreover, even if justice might be carried out, it is often so delayed 
that the wicked dare to keep doing evil (8:11). This situation poses a problem for 
those who believe in a doctrine of retribution (8:12-15). One may follow the 
traditions and say that things will turn out all right, that everyone will have their 
just recompense, but the truth is that reality contradicts the doctrine. The inex¬ 
plicable fact —a hebel situation —is that there are righteous people who are 
treated as if they are wicked, and there are wicked people who are treated as if 
they are righteous (8:14). It is a ridiculous situation, one that Qohelet cannot 
grasp. He does not resolve the problem, however. Instead, he commends joy. He 
counsels enjoyment of life’s pleasures, even amidst ones toil (8:15). He readily 
admits that the situation is beyond human control. Though one may struggle to 
understand the situation, one cannot discover anything. Observing all that hap¬ 
pens, all that God has done, one realizes that no human can discern the rationale 
of it all (8:16-17). So this is the situation in which mortals find themselves. They 
live in an arbitrary world ovei which they have no control and about which they 
do not understand. 

Qohelet says that everything is in the hand of God: the righteous and the wise 
and all their works, including all their love and hate (9:1). It is true that no one 
knows what is to come, except that all mortals suffer the same fate. Death is the 
fate that all mortals must face, regardless of their character: the righteous and 
the wicked, the good and the bad, the clean and the unclean, those who are 
religious and those who are not (9:2-3). It is unfair that the same fate comes to 
all , no matter how one has led ones life, but death does have this leveling effect. 
This may lead one to despair over life. But Qohelet says that life, for all its uncer¬ 
tainties, still provides one with some possibilities, whereas in death all is gone. 
In death there will no longer be hope, indeed, no longer any possibilities at all 
(9:3-6). For this reason, he counsels people to live fully —eat, drink, celebrate, 
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and enjoy one’s family —for this is humanity’s assigned portion in life. One 
should vigorously do all that one is able, for in death one will no longer have 
opportunities to do anything (9:7-10). 

Qohelet paints a picture of a world fraught with uncertainties and risks 
(9:11-10:15). It is a world in which there are no guarantees; what is expected 
may not happen (9:11-12). Success is not guaranteed for the swiftest, bravest, 
wisest, most intelligent, or most experienced. Everything is precarious. Every¬ 
thing in life is subject to chance. People do not control time and they do not 
determine their fate. Death may come suddenly, falling like a net or springing 
like a trap, without distinguishing the species or the readiness of its victims. No 
one is safe from the danger of that fate. 

By the same token, there is no formula that will guarantee success (9:13-10:4). 
Even if it is true that wisdom is better than might, there are cases where wisdom 
will not be used and, therefore, cannot be effective (9:13-16). Likewise, wisdom 
may be better than the weapons of war, but all it takes is for one fool or one foul- 
up to destroy all the good that wisdom may have accomplished (9:17-18; 
10:1-3). There are no fail-safe formulas in life. Yet, Qohelet does not leave the 
reader with the impression that wisdom is of no use whatsoever. True, it does not 
guarantee results, but there are times when it still may make a difference (10:4). 
Practical wisdom is not a formula for success, but it yet may do some good. It yet 
may win one some favor. 

There are all kinds of risks in society (10:5-11). All sorts of political, social, 
and economic forces are at work, the results of which may be devastating. And 
they are beyond the individual’s control. Social order may be completely dis¬ 
rupted (10:5-7). At the microlevel, too, one is vulnerable to all sorts of dangers, 
including everyday occupational hazards (10:8-9). In all these situations, there 
are no rules that one can follow that will guarantee one safety. To be sure, the 
practical application of wisdom may reduce the risks. Thus, one sharpens one’s 
implements before taking on a task that requires the sharp tools (10:10). It is 
good, perhaps even necessary, to apply wisdom in order to navigate through the 
dangers that are part of life. Even so, there are problems that cannot be solved 
even with all the precautions and with the assistance of experts. Some accidents 
may be attributed to the lack of wisdom, such as the failure to prepare adequately. 
But other accidents cannot be explained in this way. People must do their best to 
cope with life’s vicissitudes, but risks can never be eliminated altogether. So it is 
when a snake bites before it is charmed, or if the particular snake is of the variety 
that cannot be charmed even by the best “charmer” — the ba c al hallason “master 
of the tongue” (10:11). Here, by calling the snake charmer the “master of the 
tongue,” Qohelet may be making innuendos about all those “wise” people, who 
are really fools. They talk a lot and are recognized as the experts who have all the 
antidotes to life’s problems, but they really do not know that much (10:12-15). 

The sense of danger and uncertainty depicted in 9:11-10:15 is continued in 
the next unit, 10:16-11:6. The author speaks of risks in the political and eco¬ 
nomic realms. The first section of the literary unit (10:16-20) is exceedingly dif¬ 
ficult to interpret. It is probably a warning to avoid political subversion, whether 
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overt or covert. The second section (11:1-6) urges liberality despite economic 
uncertainties. In the face of political and economic dangers, caution is necessary 
(so 10:16-20), but too much caution is unnecessary (so 11:1-6). There are risks 
that one must avoid, but there are also times when one must take risks. Those 
who are too cautious will never do anything that needs to be done: “One who 
watches the wind will not sow; and one who looks at the clouds will not reap’ 7 
(11:4). Interestingly, the text moves from the unpredictability of the ruah “wind” 
(11:4), to the mystery of the ruah “life-breath” entering the human body (11:5), 
and finally to the mystery of divine action (11:5). In the face of life's mysteries 
and the mystery of what God might do, Qohelet counsels spontaneity: sow at 
anytime, in the morning or in the evening (11:6). From a literary point of 
view, one sees the spontaneity (11:6) as a balance to the call for responsibility 
(10:16-18). 

In the final literary unit of the second half of the book, 11:7-12:8, the author 
returns to the subject of enjoyment, even as he does in the final literary unit of 
the first half (5:8—6:9 [Heb 5:7—6:9]). However, whereas the call at the end of the 
first half is not to remember the days to come (5:20 [Heb v 19]), the message at 
the conclusion of the second half is to remember the days to come (11:8). The 
contrast is just as stark as in Deutero-Isaiah s call on the one hand not to remember 
the former days (Isa 43:18) and, on the other hand, to remember (Isa 46:8). There 
is no more contradiction in Ecclesiastes than there is in Deutero-Isaiah. The 
issue in both cases is correct remembering. For Deutero-Isaiah, correct remem¬ 
bering of the days gone by brings hope in the present. It is not the same as brood¬ 
ing. In Ecclesiastes, correct remembering of the days to come prompts one to 
enjoy. If remembering the days to come brings only misery, one must not remem¬ 
ber the days to come (5:20 [Heb v 19]). Yet, if one remembers that there may be 
days of misery still to come, then one may enjoy while there is the possibility of 
doing so (11:3). In any case, the message is clear: people should enjoy life while 
they are able, for there will come a time when they will not be able to do so 
anymore (11:7-12:1). The reader is addressed as a youth (11:9), and the text 
moves from the days of ones youth (“the days of your prime”) to the days of old 
age, which are said to be “the days of unpleasantness” (12:1). 

Then, beginning in 12:2, the author speaks not of a period (yamim “days”), but 
of a coming time, a particular day (yom). The language in 12:2 sounds ominously 
eschatological; it seems to be referring not just to the end of a person s life but to 
the end of human existence altogether, although there are hints within the poem 
itself that old age may lie in the background of the text. Apparently the author 
has reused an old poem about the travails of old age and infused it with eschato¬ 
logical allusions. He depicts a scene of the end-time: the skies darken, people are 
terrified, economic activities and social intercourse cease, unsavory creatures en¬ 
ter devastated human habitations, and nature comes to an end (12:3—5a). Then, 
at the climax of the poem, one sees a vision of a funeral and recognizes that it is 
humanity that is going to the grave (12:5b). It becomes clear, then, that it is not 
merely the end of the human life span of which the author speaks, but the end 
of human life in general. The text is not about the demise of an individual, but 
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the end of humanity. The decisiveness of the end is depicted by various symbol¬ 
isms of life being crushed and shattered: a durable lamp-stand is destroyed (see 
Notes at 12:6), pottery is smashed and cast into the grave. Then the text ends, 
picking up on the symbolic return of clay to the ground: “Dust returns to the 
earth where it had been, and the life-breath returns to God who gave it.” The 
conclusion that one is meant to draw is that nothing is permanent. When hu¬ 
manity goes to the bet ( olam , literally “eternal house” (12:5b), it is the end. So 
the poem, indeed, the words of Qohelet are given an appropriate conclusion, 
which is the thematic statement of the book: “Vanity of vanities, says Qohelet, 
everything is vanity” (12:8). 

Finally there is an epilogue that endorses the teachings of the book (12:9-13a). 
The reader is assured that Qohelet the sage has been careful and deliberate. 
Qohelet has spoken rightly, the reader is told, although it may be difficult to hear 
his words and those of other sages. The epilogue certifies that the book is authen¬ 
tic and complete: there should be no more additions, for all has been said and 
heard. 


THEOLOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

It is a commonplace to treat Ecclesiastes not as a theological work but as a philo¬ 
sophical treatise. R. B. Y. Scott’s assessment on this issue is representative of the 
majority opinion: “What we have before us here is primarily a philosophical work 
rather than a book of religion” ( Proverbs , Ecclesiastes , p. 196). It is ironic, indeed, 
that a book that is so skeptical and critical about wisdom should be regarded as 
“philosophy,” a term which etymologically means “love of wisdom.” At the same 
time, even though God is mentioned explicitly some forty times and implied in 
other passages, commentators are reluctant to refer to Qohelet’s thoughts as “the- 
ology.” 

To some extent the reticence in labeling Ecclesiastes as “theology” is under¬ 
standable. Certainly the author did not set out to write a treatise about God. The 
deity is not mentioned in the thematic statements that frame the book (1:2; 12:8), 
nor does God appear in the preface (1:2-11). Moreover the text has more refer¬ 
ences to humanity than to God : 5 adam “humanity, human, person” is mentioned 
48 times, as opposed to 40 times for 3 elohxm “God.” Immediately after the super¬ 
scription and the thematic statement of the book, it is the 5 adam who is men¬ 
tioned, not God. So the book is arguably better characterized as an “anthropol¬ 
ogy,” a discourse about humanity. But that, too, is not a satisfactory label, for the 
deity’s presence is pervasive in the book. Qohelet thinks of humanity in relation 
to what God has done in the universe. Indeed, Qohelet seems to be reflecting 
on the human condition in a world where God is undeniably in control, al¬ 
though the cosmos and God are both still a mystery. True to the tendency of the 
wisdom tradition, the sage’s starting point in his reflection is not God, but the 
cosmos, society, and humanity. If Qohelet’s thought may be called a “theology,” 
then it is a “theology from below.” It begins with humanity, but it also reflects on 
the fate of humanity in God’s hands and it speaks of the mysterious ways of God. 
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The author begins not with divine revelation, nor with divine demands, but with 
the cosmos that the deity has brought into being, a complex web in which mor¬ 
tals are inevitably caught. It is a world with no discernible design, no order. Ev¬ 
erything seems to be in the power of the deity who determines it all. In such 
a world and before such a God the mortal lives. This is Qohelets “theological 
anthropology.” 

The deity is mentioned first in 1:13, after the preface (1:2-l 1). The priority in 
Qohelets “theology from below” is to set forth the human condition first. Yet, 
even before that first mention of God, the role of the deity is implicitly raised. 
There exists a cosmos full of activities, a cosmos where the elements of nature 
and generations of humanity move and have their being. P. P. Chia perceives 
that Qohelet is thinking of the Creator and, perhaps, even has Genesis in mind 
as he writes the preface (“Wisdom, Yahwism, Creation,” pp. 22-23). The specific 
linkage with Genesis is both difficult to prove (the vocabulary is dissimilar) and 
unnecessary. It is safe to say that the ancients probably knew other cosmologies 
besides the Genesis accounts. Yet Chia is no doubt right about the rhetorical 
effect of the passage; in reading the preface of Ecclesiastes, one is inevitably led 
to the question of the Creator. The text itself anticipates the first explicit mention 
of God, for the passive “whatever has been done” in 1:9 leads one to “all that has 
been done” in 1:13, where there can be no doubt that the actor is God. In this 
cosmos, the mortal toils —just as everything and everyone else on earth does — 
without being able to get ahead. 

It is clear that for Qohelet toil is burdensome (2:18-23; 4:6, 8; 9:9). Toil is an 
inevitable and inconvenient fact of life (4:4; 6:7; 8:15, 17). Yet that does not mean 
that toil does not bear fruit. Toil does bear fruit. In fact, the same word for toil is 
used for the fruit of toil, something that may be enjoyed (2:10, 24; 3:13; 5:18-19 
[Heb v 17-18]). But the benefit of toil is limited. Toil is not something that would 
give one an advantage (1:3; 3:9; 5:16 [Heb v 15]). Whatever pleasure it yields 
is ephemeral. 

In Qohelet s view, humanity is set in a world over which mortals have no con¬ 
trol. It is a world that is full of inconveniences, inconsistencies, and contradic¬ 
tions. Nothing that human beings do or have is ultimately reliable: not wealth, 
not pleasure, not wisdom, not toil, not life itself. There are no fail-safe rules, no 
formulas that guarantee success. Justice may not be found where one might ex¬ 
pect it. People may not get what they deserve. There is no telling who will have 
a good life and who will not. And even if one has a good life one moment, it may 
be gone the next. It is an arbitrary world in which human beings live, one that is 
full of risks but no guarantees. Social, economic, and political forces are at work, 
creating uncertainties to which everyone is subjected. There are dangers in daily 
life, too, as accidents happen even amid life’s routines. Some amount of wisdom 
may help reduce the risks, but accidents happen nonetheless. This is what it is 
like “under the sun.” 

Above all there looms the specter of death, the one thing of which people can 
be certain. Death is the one fate that comes to all mortals whether wise or foolish, 
righteous or wicked, human or beast. It is a certain fate, but its timing is uncer- 
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tain. Death may come at any time, without regard for ones readiness. For 
Qohelet, death marks the end of all hopes, all possibilities that one may have in 
life. In death there can be no enjoyment, no wisdom, no knowledge, no memory. 
Speculation of what may happen after death is entirely moot, for no one knows 
what will come about. Finally, lest anyone should entertain the thought that 
death is only an issue that people face individually, and that the succession of 
human generations is a defiant testimony to the persistent return of life, Qohelet 
points ominously to an end-time, when life as humanity knows it will cease alto¬ 
gether. The only eternity of which one may speak is the march of humanity to 
the grave, called bet c 6lam y literally “eternal house.” The earthly body returns to 
the earth, and the life-breath returns to God. 

Although it is the human condition on which Qohelet reflects, his thoughts 
are not on mortals alone. His reflection on humanity’s plight is theological, inas¬ 
much as he wonders about the role of the deity in all that is happening. It has 
rightly been observed that God is very active in Ecclesiastes (Murphy). The deity 
is always giving/permitting ( ntn; 1:13; 2:26; 3:10, 11; 5:17-18 [Eng w 18-19]; 
6:2; 8:15; 9:9; 12:7) and doing/making (‘ sh; 3:11, 14; 7:14, 29; 8:17; 11:5). This 
God judges the wicked and the righteous (3:17), is angry at the violation of reli¬ 
gious proprieties (5:6 [Heb v 5]), and calls people into account for not enjoying 
themselves (11:9). This deity has not withdrawn from the world after having cre¬ 
ated it. Yet, it is not an immanent deity of whom Qohelet speaks. This deity does 
not relate personally with anyone. In Ecclesiastes, God does not enter into a 
covenant with anyone. Indeed, this God is wholly transcendent, and the distance 
between God and humanity is stressed: “God is in heaven, but you are on earth” 
(5:2 [Eng v 1]). Qohelet appears to be so intent on avoiding any reference to 
divine immanence that he does not risk even the language of divine omnipres¬ 
ence. He does not say, as we read elsewhere in the Bible, that God is “in heaven 
above and on earth beneath” (Deut 4:39). Rather, he speaks only of God being 
in heaven, as contrasted with human beings on earth. The deviation may be 
deliberate, since Qohelet appears to have been familiar with Deuteronomy (so 
Eccl 5:4 [Heb v 3] // Deut 23:21 [Heb v 22]; Eccl 3:14b // Deut 4:1-2; 13:1). He 
insists that before this deity one must show due reverence (5:1, 7 [Heb 4:16; 5:6]; 
7:18; 8:13). People should not bring forth every matter before God (5:2 [Heb 1]), 
nor utter promises they do not mean (5:4 [Heb v 3]). 

Qohelet’s God is an inscrutable deity who brings about both pleasant and un¬ 
pleasant deeds on earth (7:13-14). Thinking probably of social injustices, the 
author insists that there are things that are distorted, even distorted by God 
( c iwweto), that no human can straighten (7:13). In this he shares the honest per¬ 
spective of Job. Even though Bildad and Elihu both insist that God never distorts 
justice (; ye'awwet , Job 8:3; 34:12), Job believes otherwise ( c iwwetani , Job 19:6) 
and he insists on an explanation. He demands that injustice be corrected. 
Qohelet, too, accepts that there are distortions for which God must ultimately be 
responsible. But unlike Job, he does not insist that these distortions be straight¬ 
ened out. He speaks of divine foreknowledge and predetermination, insisting in 
so doing that the mortal is in no position to dispute with God (6:10). Here he 
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may be alluding to the case of Job (see Job 9:4-5; 14:20). The abundance of 
human words are so much hot air or emptiness ( hebel ), says Qohelet, again prob¬ 
ably with Job in mind (Job 13:22-28; 35:14-16). No one can challenge God and 
no one can explain the ways of the divine being. 

There are two poles, then, in Qohelet’s theological anthropology: one “in 
heaven” and the other “on earth.” On the one hand there is God, a transcendent 
deity who determines all things, but whose ways are utterly mysterious to hu¬ 
mankind. On the other hand, there is 5 adam , mortals who have no control over 
their own destiny. Yet the two poles are not unconnected. The relationship be¬ 
tween God and humankind is not one of equals, but one does relate to the other. 
Despite the apparent lack of order in the world and inconsistencies of life, hu¬ 
mankind must live in knowledge of its place in relation to the deity. This is, 
indeed, what Qohelet means by the “fear of God.” 

As Qohelet sees it, people try to cope with the situation in various ways. They 
toil. They fret. They are never content with what they have. They accumulate 
wealth and hoard it. They long for more wisdom and understanding. They en¬ 
deavor to give an accounting of all that is happening. They desire to straighten 
out everything that is crooked, correct every injustice, and fill every void. They 
strive to gain an immortality of sorts through fame, through their wealth, or their 
accomplishments. They try to be without offense whatsoever. In short, they try 
everything conceivable to take a hold of the situation and gain some control. But 
nothing really works, since all is hebel 

The only alternative is to accept the fact that nothing can be controlled. No 
outcome is predictable. In this connection, his most persistent counsel is to find 
pleasure in all that one does, even in toil. Indeed, it has been observed that there 
is a total of seven explicit exhortations to enjoy, and they all occur in key passages 
(so Rousseau, “Structure de Qohelet,” pp. 200-17). One should enjoy whenever 
there is the opportunity, because this is the “portion” that God has assigned to 
humanity. It is, as it were, an antidote given by God to counter life’s miseries 
(5:20 [Heb v 19]). The point is not that one must go through life looking for joy 
everywhere. Nowhere in the book does the author say one should seek pleasure 
or pursue joy. The issue is, rather, acceptance of the fact that human beings have 
no control over what will happen. So when the possibility of joy presents itself, 
one must not fail to be in it, see it, and experience it. 

This ethic of joy is nowhere more clearly elaborated than in 5:8—6:9 [Heb 
5:8—6:9), the denouement of the first half of the book. The exhortation to enjoy 
in 5:20 (Heb v 19) is the pivot of the entire literary unit. Revolving around this 
center are reflections on human greed and discontentment. There is oppression 
and injustice in the world because there are ambitious and greedy people who 
simply cannot have enough (5:8-12 [Heb w 7-11] // 6:7-9). So society, even the 
entire cosmos, is endangered by this lack of contentment (see especially Com¬ 
ment at 6:7-9). There are individuals who, even when they have opportunities 
before their eyes, are not able to see them (5:13-17 [Heb w 12-16] // 6:3-6). 
Because of their discontent, they live in perpetual gloom. God has given human¬ 
ity wealth and other assets, although some are able to enjoy but others are not 
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(5:18-19 [Heb w 17-18] // 6:1-2). The possibility of joy is a gift of God. At the 
heart of this literary unit, then, is the call to forget human miseries and to enjoy 
(5:20 [Heb v 19]). It is evident from the structure that the issue is contentment 
with what one has at the moment. The joy of the moment should be that which 
preoccupies ones heart. This is what one accepts as a gift of God (5:19 [Heb 
v 18]). This is the appropriate response to the fact that human beings do not 
control what is happening in the universe. One cannot determine or explain — 
for all is hebel “vanity” —but one may still experience good. 

Unlike the prophets, Qohelet s ethic does not explicitly call for social transfor¬ 
mation and the elimination of injustice. Yet his ethic requires radical change — 
not of social and political structures, but of attitude toward everything that 
humanity may want: material possessions, wisdom, esteem, and passion. As em¬ 
phatic as Qohelet is about the good of joy when one has it, his ethic is not so 
much about joy as it is about acceptance and spontaneity: “When times are good, 
enjoy (literally ‘be in good’); when times are bad, see. Yes, God has made the one 
just like the other so that people will not discover anything after them” (7:14). His 
ethic calls for acceptance of the fact that humanity lives before a sovereign God 
who alone decides what will happen and when. Hence he says that everything is 
in the hand of God: who will enjoy and who will glean, who will be favored by 
God or who will be an offender (2:24-26). So is the fate of every mortal in the 
hand of God (3:18-22; 9:1-6). Whatever will be will be. 

Enjoyment is possible only when people accept that God has made the world 
just so and that mortals have been given a heleq “portion.” A portion is something 
that is only a part. It is not whole. It is not perfect. A portion is always limited, 
but there is the possibility of enjoyment even from the portion. The recipient of 
the grant has no say about the quality or quantity of the portion. The recipient is 
not in a position to determine which portion to take. Moreover, the possession 
of a portion entails toil. Yet there is always the possibility of enjoyment of ones 
portion — the fruit of ones toil. Qohelet emphasizes that people must enjoy their 
portion while it is still possible, for in Sheol all that seems important to mortals 
will not matter anymore: not reward, not reputation, not passion, not accom¬ 
plishments, not reason, not knowledge, and not wisdom (9:5-10). When people 
die, says Qohelet, “they will never again have a portion in all that is done under 
the sun” (9:6). So one must seize the day and enjoy before it is too late and do 
everything wholeheartedly (9:7-8, 10). 

It is important to observe that for Qohelet enjoyment is not simply the best 
option under the circumstances. Rather, he repeatedly emphasizes that enjoy¬ 
ment is the gift of God (2:24-26; 3:12; 5:19 [Heb 18]), that God has shown favor 
to one who enjoys (9:7), and that God calls one to account for not enjoying 
(11:9). Enjoyment of the present — contentment — is always interpreted theologi¬ 
cally in Ecclesiastes. Qohelet s ethic is a theological one. It is based on his under¬ 
standing of the nature of God and God’s relation to humanity. 

This ethic in his theological anthropology is evident in his admonition regard¬ 
ing the elusiveness of wisdom and righteousness and the inevitability of folly 
and wickedness (7:14-22). He does not regard righteousness and wisdom as sure 
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virtues, the possession of which will help one avert disasters. People can be wise 
and righteous and still suffer the fate of wicked fools. Indeed, in his judgment 
no mortal can be correct on every score. No one can be so perfect that offense is 
avoided altogether: “For there is no one on earth so righteous, who does only 
good and does not err” (7:20). Wickedness and folly are inevitable. 

There are people, it seems, who believe that perfect wisdom and righteousness 
are attainable and that the attainment of perfect righteousness and wisdom will 
help bring a good life and avert negative consequences. Qohelets counsel, how¬ 
ever, is that one should neither be too righteous or too wise, nor too wicked or 
foolish. Significantly, he puts it in theological terms once again: “It is good that 
you grasp the one but also not let go of the other, for the one who fears God goes 
forth with both of them” (7:18). The fearer of God is the one who recognizes 
the distance between God and humanity. Such a one does not imagine that it is 
possible only to hold on to one reality. It is one who does not fear God who 
believes that mortals can be so wise and so righteous that they can avert negative 
consequences. No one is that good. This is an entirely consistent motif in Qohe- 
lets theological anthropology. Human beings are simply not in control of any¬ 
thing, including wisdom and righteousness. Therefore, they must live as fearers 
of God —people who go forth in life, knowing that righteousness and wisdom 
are elusive and that wickedness and folly are inevitable realities of life. 

The theological content of Qohelets ethic is also evident in his call for liberal¬ 
ity even in the face of uncertainty (11:1-6). He admonishes people to cast their 
bread upon the waters — to throw away a good deed (11:1) — and to give gener¬ 
ously even though they may not know what disasters may strike. He recognizes 
that mortals live in a world full of risks and uncertainty, and he urges that people 
take the necessary precautions (9:16-20). At the same time, he asserts that one 
ought not be hampered by being overly cautious. Those who constantly watch 
the weather conditions will never sow or reap. The wind ( ruah ) is completely 
unpredictable, so one must not always second guess the weather (11:4). Similarly, 
no one knows when and how the life-breath (ruah) enters a human body, for 
life’s origin is a mystery (11:5a). There is a movement in the passage from the 
uncertainty of events to the uncertainty of wind ( ruah), to the mystery of the life- 
breath (ruah), and finally to the mystery of God s action (11:5b). No one knows 
the mystery of Gods will, so one should be spontaneous and sow at any time 
(11:6). Thus, Qohelet’s ethic is thoroughly grounded in his theological anthro- 
pology. 

In sum, Qohelet always begins his reflection with humanity and the human 
condition. He concludes at every turn that mortals are not in control of the things 
that happen in the world. They are not in control of their destiny. This is why 
Qohelet says that everything is hebel. He does not mean that everything is mean¬ 
ingless or insignificant, but that everything is beyond human apprehension and 
comprehension. But in thinking about humanity, Qohelet also speaks of God. 
People are caught in this situation where everything is hebel— in every sense of 
the word. God is transcendent and wholly other, but humanity is “on earth.” Yet 
God is related to humanity, and God has given humanity the possibilities of each 
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moment. Hence people must accept what happens, whether good or bad. They 
must respond spontaneously to life, even in the midst of uncertainties, and ac¬ 
cept both the possibilities and limitations of their being human. 

VIII. Qohelet Among the Wise 

The epilogue tells us that Qohelet was a hdkdm “sage” (12:9), and it implies 
that he was among the wise ( hakamim ), whose words are like goads and pricks 
deliberately applied by a herder (12:11). It is important, therefore, to consider 
the ancient Near Eastern and Israelite sapiential contexts of the book. 

ANCIENT NEAR EASTERN WISDOM LITERATURE 

Several texts from Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Ras Shamra (ancient Ugarit) have 
been given the label “wisdom” because they correspond in form, subject matter, 
and attitudes to their biblical counterparts, especially the books of Proverbs, Job, 
and Ecclesiastes. The word “wisdom” rarely appears in the extrabiblical texts, but 
the affinities are sufficiently clear that scholars recognize that they belong to the 
same type of literature as the wisdom books of the Bible. Indeed, the similarities 
are sometimes thought to be so compelling that from time to time scholars have 
argued for literary influence of the other ancient Near Eastern texts on the bibli¬ 
cal material. 

In the case of Ecclesiastes, the debate has raged for much of this century over 
the possibility of either Egyptian or Mesopotamian influence. So P. Humbert 
argues for Egyptian influence on Ecclesiastes, while O. Loretz maintains the 
priority of the Mesopotamian sources. The possibility that Qohelet might have 
been familiar with wisdom and other traditions from elsewhere in the ancient 
Near East certainly cannot be ruled out. Israelite wisdom is, after all, character¬ 
ized by an international outlook and it was fostered early in the court of Solomon 
(see Day, “Foreign Semitic Influence,” pp. 55-70). Our purpose for surveying 
the ancient Near Eastern wisdom texts, however, is not so much to establish in¬ 
fluence, for “that, too, is vanity.” Rather, it is to gain a sense of Ecclesiastes as 
literature and, perchance, to discover a few insights regarding the genres that are 
employed in the book. 

From Egypt comes a large number of didactic texts known as sebayit “instruc¬ 
tion.” These texts typically are presented in the form of instructions of a parent 
to a child and the reader is frequently addressed as “my child.” This feature is 
present also in Mesopotamian instructional literature, where the reader is also 
addressed as “my child.” Although the best biblical examples for these are in the 
book of Proverbs (so in Prov 1:8, 10, 15; 2:1; 3:1), one may note that the reader 
of Ecclesiastes is also addressed as a youth (11:9) and is in fact called beni “my 
child” in the epilogue (12:12). By addressing the reader as a youth and “my 
child,” therefore, Ecclesiastes is assuming the typical didactic posture of wis¬ 
dom literature. 

One of the oldest of the Egyptian didactic texts is The Instruction of Ptahhotep 
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(AEL I, pp. 61-80). This work consists of thirty-seven maxims framed by a pro¬ 
logue and a long epilogue. Among the maxims in this text one finds an instruc¬ 
tion that reminds us of parts of Ecclesiastes, especially the admonition to enjoy 
oneself when young and to “follow the ways of your heart and what your eyes 
see” (11:9): 

Follow your heart as long as you live, 

Do no more than is required, 

Do not shorten the time of “follow-the-heart,” 

Trimming its moment offends the ka. 

Don’t waste your time on daily cares 
Beyond providing for your household; 

When wealth has come, follow your heart, 

Wealth does no good if one is glum. 

(AEL I, p. 66) 

In the same text is a description of old age, elements of which faintly echo the 
final poem in Ecclesiastes, although the travails of old age seem no longer to be 
the focus of Qohelet in that passage (see Notes and Comment at 12:3-6). 

Another old didactic text is The Instruction to Kagemni y composed by a sage 
whose name is lost (AEL I, pp. 59-61). The book ends with an epilogue that 
certifies that the book was written as the sage had intended. It also warns the 
reader not to go beyond what has been set down. The epilogue of Ecclesiastes, 
too, may have served similar purposes: the reader is assured that the sage Qohelet 
deliberately had taught what he taught, and one is warned not to go beyond 
the teachings. 

The Instruction of Anii also includes an epilogue that, like the epilogues of 
Kagemni and Ecclesiastes, looks retrospectively at the work of the sage (AEL II, 
pp. 135-46). The epilogue takes the form of a dialogue between a father and his 
son, in the course of which the son is urged to pay attention to the words of the 
sage even though they may be difficult to understand and to obey. The sage is 
also praised as someone who has carefully chosen his words. The son is asked to 
be “like all the beasts” and listen and learn what to do. One may recall that the 
epilogue of Ecclesiastes also concedes that the words of the sages —presumably 
including the sage who wrote the book —are difficult; they are like goads and 
pricks applied by a herder. Those subjected to the instructions of the wise are, 
therefore, like beasts being deliberately prodded on by herders. The epilogue of 
Anii serves as an apology for the sage. This epilogue thus sheds some light on 
how an epilogue of a difficult wisdom text might function. 

The Instruction of Papyrus Insinger is a late text (first century c.E.) that has a 
few thematic and verbal affinities with Ecclesiastes (AEL III, pp. 184-217). The 
concern with fate and the emphasis on moderation in this text are frequently 
cited by scholars. Yet, as Lichtheim observes, “Qohelet’s point of view is quite 
different from Papyrus Insinger’s” (“Observations on Papyrus Insinger,” p. 301). 
Likewise, the few links that scholars have made between Ecclesiastes and The 
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Instruction of Ankhsheshonq (AEL III, pp. 159-84) are too general and superficial 
to be helpful (see B. Gemser, “Instruction of ‘Onchsheshonqy”). A proverb in 
the Egyptian text about liberality, however, does offer a suggestive parallel for 
Eccl 11:1, indeed clarifying what throwing “bread” upon the water might mean 
in Ecclesiastes: 

Do a good deed and throw it in the water; 

when it dries you will find it. 

(19,1; see AEL III, p. 174) 

Of the Egyptian pessimistic texts, the one most commonly cited is The Dispute 
Between A Man and His Ba (AEL I, pp. 163-69). In this text, a man who has 
become disillusioned with life contemplates death. He longs for death, but does 
not go so far as to consider suicide. Different points of view are given voice 
through the dialogue that the man has with his ba, his “soul.” The ba tries to 
convince the man that life, for all its limitations and troubles, is better than death. 
So the man is urged to stop worrying and to enjoy life while he still has a chance 
to do so: “Follow the feast day, forget worry!” (see AEL I, p. 165). 

Also suggestive are the so-called “Harpers’ Songs,” a genre of tomb inscriptions 
that reflect on death and call for the enjoyment of life. These texts typically la¬ 
ment the transitory nature of human existence and question the possibility of life 
after one dies. In the face of death, the living are admonished to enjoy themselves 
while they still can (see AEL I, pp. 196-97). 

Finally, one may also consider The Complaints of Khakheperre-Sonb, a text 
about a man’s conversation with his heart regarding the troubles in the land ( AEL 
I, pp. 145-49). The inquirer seeks to understand what is happening around him, 
but he finds no answers for “none is wise enough to know it.” 

As in Egypt, there are a number of practical texts from Mesopotamia, such as 
the Instructions of Shuruppak , attributed to a survivor of the Flood (BWL, pp. 
92-95), and the Counsels of Wisdom (BWL, pp. 96-107). To this group belongs 
The Counsels of Shube-awilum found at Ras Shamra ( Ugaritica V, text 163), a 
text that may be related to the Instructions of Shuruppak, and a fragmentary bilin¬ 
gual text, also found at Ras Shamra (BWL, p. 116). The last of these, written in 
Hurrian and Akkadian, concerns proper attitudes before a god: 

One who acknowledges no guilt rushes to his god, 

Without thinking he raises his hands (in prayer) to the god. 

... his guilt. 

A man in ignorance rushes to his god. 

(BWL, p. 116, lines 10-13) 

This warning concerning religious attitude finds a parallel in the teachings of 
Qohelet (5:1-7 [Heb 4:17-5:6]). 

The admonitions associated with the name Ahiqar, preserved in several ver¬ 
sions in several languages, are believed to have originated in Mesopotamia, al- 
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though the earliest version is the Aramaic text found at Elephantine, a text dating 
to the fifth century b.c.e. (TAD III, 1.1). Portions of this text echo Qohelet’s 
teaching in 8:1-5 (see TAD III, 1.1.84-90). 

It is also in this text that one finds a good parallel for Qohelet’s call not to be 
too wise nor too foolish (7:15-16). The Aramaic text reads: T tstkl kbyr [w 3 ]l yd c k 
h[ ... ] “do not be overly clever, lest... be extinguished” (TAD III, 1.1.147). In 
light of this parallel, there is no longer any need to trace this call for moderation 
to Greek philosophy, as some commentators have done. 

Finally, an interesting passage in Ahiqar warns against sedition in words and 
images that are reminiscent of Eccl 10:20: 

[My] son, do not c[ur]se the day until you have seen [nig]ht, 

Do n[ot] let it come upon your mind, 

since their e[yes] and their ears are everywhere. 

As regards your mouth, watch yourself; 

Let it not be [their] prey. 

Above all watchfulness, watch your mouth, 

and against him who [is listening] harden (your) heart; 

for a word is a bird and one who releases it is without sens[e]. 

(see TAD III, 1.1.80-82) 

We know that the Jewish community in Elephantine corresponded with their 
kinfolk in Palestine and so it is entirely possible that a sage writing in the 
Achaemenid period, as Qohelet probably did, might have been familiar with the 
Aramaic Proverbs of Ahiqar. Certainly the book of Tobit, which probably origi¬ 
nated in the same period, shows that this wisdom text was in circulation in Pales¬ 
tine (Tobit 1:21-22; 2:10; 11:18; 14:10-12; see Greenfield, “The Wisdom of 
Ahiqar,” p. 46). 

Besides the practical wisdom texts, there are also reflective texts from Mesopo¬ 
tamia. In I Will Praise the Lord of Wisdom (ludlul bel nemeqi), a text whose story 
line is reminiscent of the book of Job, the precarious nature of human existence 
and the mystery of divine behavior are highlighted (BWL, pp. 21-62). To ac¬ 
count for the senselessness of the worlds affairs, the text suggests that perhaps all 
human values are inverted for the gods, so that what is considered good by mor¬ 
tals is bad to the gods and vice versa (BWL, p. 41, lines 34-38). 

The Babylonian Theodicy (BWL, pp. 63-91) is an acrostic poem recording a 
dialogue between a sufferer who complains about social injustice and an ortho¬ 
dox friend who defends the traditional viewpoints. The apparent contradictions 
in the universe cannot be explained, it is argued, because of the limitation of 
human knowledge (BWL, p. 87, lines 256-57). 

The text known as Counsels of a Pessimist (BWL, pp. 107-9) is similar to Eccle¬ 
siastes inasmuch as it speaks of the transitory nature of human life. Human ac¬ 
complishments are ephemeral and so one is urged: “Banish misery and suffering 
from your side.” This advice is comparable to what Qohelet says: “Remove vexa¬ 
tion from your heart, and banish unpleasantness from your body” (11:10). 
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In The Dialogue of Pessimism , a master and his slave explore what is right to 
do, and they end up in utter despair (BWL, pp. 139-49). The answer to the 
question “what is good” is death; beyond that, no one really knows what is good. 
The question is also raised rhetorically by Qohelet, who despairs that no one 
knows (6:12). Yet, the perspective of Qohelet is different from the Dialogue in 
that Ecclesiastes does not point to death as an alternative. To Qohelet, it is still 
possible for people to “see good” in life — to enjoy themselves whenever there is 
the opportunity to do so. 

Arguably the most compelling of the parallels come from the Gilgamesh Epic , 
an ancient tale that goes back to the Sumerian period in the third millennium 
b.c.e. and one that survives in many versions. This was apparently a classic of the 
“fertile crescent,” widely circulated and even translated into different languages. 
Fragments of the epic have been found in Palestine itself, lending credibility to 
the suggestion of some scholars that the author of Ecclesiastes might have known 
at least the broad outline or various aspects of the story. Commentators have 
pointed to several affinities between the Gilgamesh Epic and Ecclesiastes (see 
Loretz, Qohelet , pp. 116-22). First of all, the dominant theme of the Gilgamesh 
Epic is the mortality of human beings, which is also a primary concern of 
Qohelet. Not only that, the words used in the Gilgamesh Epic to convey the 
transitory nature of human life are remarkably similar to the words of Qohelet: 
“only the gods l[ive] forever with the sun; as for human beings their days are 
numbered; whatever they achieve is but wind” (Gilg Y iv 5-8). Life with the sun, 
the numbered days of human life, and the reference to the insubstantial nature 
of human accomplishments all are echoed in Ecclesiastes. Moreover, the usage 
of “wind” is quite similar to Qohelet s usage of hebel “vanity” —literally, “breath, 
whiff, puff, wind.” 

In 4:12, Qohelet cites a proverb: “the three-ply cord will not readily snap.” This 
is widely recognized as the same proverb that one finds in the Gilgamesh Epic , 
best attested in a Sumerian version: “Two men will not die; the towed boat will 
not sink. A three-ply cord cannot be cut” (see Notes and Comment at 4:12). Most 
scholars also concede that the carpe diem passage in 9:7-9 is somehow related to 
the exhortation of Siduri the tavern-keeper in the Gilgamesh Epic: 


The life you pursue you shall not find. 
When the gods created humanity, 

Death for humanity they set aside, 

Retaining life in their own hands. 

As for you, Gilgamesh, let your belly be full, 
Enjoy yourself day and night. 

Find enjoyment every day, 

Dance and play day and night. 

Let your garments be clean, 

Let your head be washed; bathe in water. 
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Look upon the little one who holds your hand, 
Let your spouse enjoy herself in your embrace! 

(Gilg Me iii 2-14; see A NET\ p. 90) 


Lambert has recently pointed out that this Siduri is identified in an incanta¬ 
tion text (Surpu II 173) as d Istar nemeqi “the goddess of wisdom” (“Some New 
Babylonian Wisdom Literature,” pp. 31-32). 

The association of the Gilgamesh Epic with wisdom literature is, in fact, not 
surprising. W. L. Moran detects a “strong didactism” in the standard version of 
the epic, especially in the new prologue and epilogue (“Gilgamesh,” in The En¬ 
cyclopedia of Religion V, p. 558). The new framework of the epic emphasizes all 
that Gilgamesh has seen and learned. Tablet I of that version also calls attention 
to the legendary successes of Gilgamesh, the renowned king of Uruk, including 
his various building projects, as well as to his “toils” ( manahtu ) and “troubles” 
(marsatu ). According to Moran, “[b]y a tissue of allusions to a genre of pseudo- 
autobiography in which the kings made lessons of their lives and recorded them 
for posterity, these lines also imply that Gilgamesh did the same.” T he epic now 
addresses the reader directly (“you”), and through this didactism “becomes part 
of wisdom literature” (ibid.). 

It has been argued that Ecclesiastes, too, begins with such a “pseudoauto¬ 
biography,” a genre of text that imitates the royal inscriptions (Seow, “Qohelet’s 
Autobiography”). Ironically the allusions to the king’s many accomplishments 
only serve to underscore the ephemerality of these successes, for ultimately even 
the most famous heroes cannot overcome the limitation of death. This, too, is 
the point that Gilgamesh’s “pseudoautobiography” makes in context. The walls 
of Uruk that Gilgamesh built, the very walls that the reader of the epic is invited 
to view at the end of the text, mark the extent of immortality that Gilgamesh had 
attained. No more may be expected of mortals. As the story develops, one learns 
that it was the reality of death —the death of Enkidu —that brought home the 
ephemerality of human accomplishments, proving conclusively that “all human 
achievements are but wind.” Gilgamesh, the illustrious and wise king, who has 
succeeded in all his kingly deeds is, in the final analysis, just like any mortal. 
That same movement — from the accomplishments of the king to the stark reality 
of death — is also evident in Ecclesiastes. Following the fictional royal autobiog¬ 
raphy (1:12-2:11), Qohelet proceeds immediately to speak of the leveling effect 
of death (2:12-17). In the face of death, there is no advantage for anyone. Every¬ 
thing is but hehel and a pursuit of wind. 

ECCLESIASTES AND ISRAELITE WISDOM 

The affinities between the Israelite wisdom tradition and other wisdom texts of 
the ancient Near East are strong. Indeed, wisdom stands out from all other parts 
of the Hebrew Bible on account of its significant continuities with other Near 
Eastern texts. At the same time, there are also noticeable discontinuities between 
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wisdom literature and other parts of the Bible. To begin with, the main themes 
that one finds elsewhere in the canon are absent in the wisdom books. In this 
biblical corpus one finds no reference to the promise to the ancestors, the exodus, 
the election of a particular people, the giving of the law on Mount Sinai, or the 
guidance of God in the wilderness. Neither salvation history nor covenant —two 
themes that modern scholars have identified as critical to the understanding of 
Old Testament theology —figures prominently. It seems that the tradition is 
much more concerned with universal human experience, with life that “every¬ 
one” faces, rather than it is with the particularistic theology of a nation. This is 
perhaps why God is always 5 elohim in Ecclesiastes (forty times), never YHWH, 
the distinctive name of Israels God. 

Moreover, some perceive in the wisdom texts a certain reticence in speaking 
of divine intervention, despite the presence of a doctrine of retribution. Simply 
stated, this doctrine assumes that good acts bring good consequences, evil acts 
bring evil consequences. In the wisdom tradition the consequence is thought to 
be intrinsically related to the act: the act mechanically generates the conse¬ 
quence. This is not to say that there are no manifestations of an act-consequence 
mentality anywhere else in the Bible. Certainly one finds a strong doctrine of 
retribution in Deuteronomistic theology, foundationally stated in the farewell 
discourse of Moses (see Deut 30:15-20). Yet wisdoms presentation of the doc¬ 
trine is different. Whereas in Deuteronomistic theology YHWH is clearly respon¬ 
sible for bringing about the consequences, in the wisdom tradition there is no 
mention of the deity as the originator of reward or punishment. The divergence 
in perspectives between the wisdom tradition and other parts of the Bible is evi¬ 
dent when one compares an injunction against vows stated in Ecclesiastes over 
against that stated in Deuteronomy. The version in Deuteronomy is theologically 
dogmatic: “When you make a vow to YHWH your God, do not be slack in fulfill¬ 
ing it; for YHWH your God will certainly require it of you and it shall be an 
offense against you [if you do not fulfill it]” (Deut 23:21 [Hebv22]). By contrast, 
Ecclesiastes states the matter in neutral terms: “When you make a vow to God, 
do not be slack to fulfill it, for there is no delight in fools” (Eccl 5:4 [Heb v 3])- 
Apart from the fact that the more generic name “God” is preferred over the more 
particularistic “YHWH your God,” the admonition in Ecclesiastes resorts to 
circumlocution instead of using the language of divine retribution: “there is no 
delight in fools.” To be sure, the sages do not deny that God is sometimes responsi¬ 
ble for the consequences of human action. It is even likely that Qohelet has in 
mind Gods retribution in this passage, as the reference to Gods anger in 5:6 
(Heb v 4) suggests. Still, there is a reticence in wisdom in attributing all things 
to God s direct intervention. Wisdom, it appears, leaves more room for other ex¬ 
planations of events. It does not explain all things in terms of divine intervention 
in the realm of the mundane. By the same token, the wisdom tradition seems to 
derive its authority not from any claim of divine revelation (there is no “thus 
saith the LORD” formula), but from the authority of human observation and 
experience. The sayings are set forth and passed on as what people know to be 
true from what they have seen and what they have experienced. 
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Ecclesiastes belongs to this tradition. There may be sporadic allusions to Gene¬ 
sis 1-11, as some scholars have argued (so Chia, Forman), but there can be no 
doubt that the strongest ties are between Ecclesiastes and other wisdom books. 
Qohelet s chief concerns are with the plight of humanity and with the quest for 
what is good for humanity. Apart from the grammatical particles (the preposi¬ 
tions, definite article, and the like) and the word kol “all,” the word that is most 
frequently attested in the book is tdb “good” (51 times) and the next most fre¬ 
quent is 1 adam “human being, person.” Qohelefs methodology, too, is true to 
the wisdom tradition. Hence he appeals repeatedly to human observation. The 
verb raa “to see, observe” appears 47 times; in 26 of those times the author refers 
to what he himself or his heart sees. 

Wisdom and knowledge are common motifs in the book. Thus, the noun 
hokma “wisdom” is found 28 times, hakam “wise, wise one” appears 21 times, 
while the verb hakam “to be wise, act wisely” is used thrice. The verb yada' “to 
know” appears 36 times, while the noun da c at “knowledge” is attested 7 times. 
In short, the vocabulary of Qohelet is typical of an Israelite wisdom text. He also 
uses typical wisdom forms —sayings, admonitions, example stories, and the like. 

This does not mean, however, that Qohelet is uncritical of the tradition. Al¬ 
though he does give much attention to what is good, as do other sages, his conclu¬ 
sion is that people do not know what is good except to enjoy what is before them 
whenever they are able to do so (2:1-3, 24-26; 3:12, 13, 22; 5:18 [Heb v 17]; 
6:11). Indeed, in a number of instances he seems to employ “better-than” sayings 
(Tdb Spriiche) ironically to show that human beings really do not know what is 
better. In 4:1-16 and 7:1-12 the “better-than” sayings are relativized by a pre¬ 
emptive statement in each case insisting that no one knows what is good (3:22; 
6:11). In 9:16a and 18a, the “better-than” sayings are contradicted by specific 
exceptions (9:16b, 18b). The point that Qohelet appears to be making in these 
subversions of the “better-than” sayings is that the rules that people formulate 
are, at best, only relatively reliable. They do not guarantee results. 

By the same token, observation of the world reveals not the order and reason¬ 
able conduct that one might desire to find, but inconsistencies, contradictions, 
and inexplicable situations. There is, in fact, much that one sees in life that does 
not make sense, much that does not seem reasonable. Qohelet observes that 
there are righteous people and wicked people who get the opposite of what they 
deserve (7:15; 9:10), that the swiftest, strongest, and wisest people do not always 
get ahead (9:11, 13), and that the rich and the poor may suddenly trade places 
(10:7). The doctrine of retribution often does not seem to work. Observation 
does not lead one to discern that there is order in the universe, as a doctrine of 
retribution presumes. 

Qohelet stands in the wisdom tradition inasmuch as he recognizes wisdom s 
benefits. Wisdom has clear advantage over folly —as stark as the advantage of 
light over darkness (2:13). It is as good as an inheritance and an advantage to 
those who are alive (7:12). Indeed, wisdom may help one to act appropriately 
and, in so doing, keep one alive (8:1). The application of wisdom may help one 
prevent accidents (10:1). Wisdom is more precious to the wise than wealth is to 
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the proprietors (7:19, emended text). Thus wisdom is regarded positively by 
Qohelet, unlike folly, which is never commended. Yet, it is equally clear that 
wisdom has its limits and is subject to failure (see Fox, “Wisdom in Qohelet,” 
pp. 123-26). 

On account of Qohelets skepticism regarding wisdom, commentators some¬ 
times present Ecclesiastes as an essentially heterodox work within the wisdom 
tradition, or even as antiwisdom. In the judgment of some scholars, the positive 
views in the book about wisdom come from the hand of a hakam- glossator, some¬ 
one from the traditional wisdom school-of-thought. Others speak of Ecclesiastes 
and Job as reflecting a “crisis” in wisdom, representing views that arose because 
traditional wisdom teachings became inadequate (so H. Gese, H. H. Schmid). 
That view, however, defines sapiential orthodoxy in terms of what is found in 
Proverbs, which is only part of a larger tradition. It also assumes that reflective 
texts (like Job, Ecclesiastes, and other pessimistic literature from the ancient 
Near East) are always developed after and in reaction to the practical texts (like 
Proverbs and other didactic collections). Of this chronological development one 
cannot be certain. 

It should be emphasized that in the book of Proverbs wisdom is not easy to 
find. The simpletons who have not heeded Woman Wisdom's call soon enough 
will seek her but they will not find her: “they will call upon me, but I will not 
answer; they will seek me, but they will not find me” (Prov 1:28). Indeed, Woman 
Wisdom is portrayed as the desirable lover whom one must diligently seek, even 
though she is difficult to find: “happy is the one who finds wisdom . . . she is 
more precious than jewels” (Prov 3:13, 15). Similar language is found in the 
portrayal of the extraordinary wife and mother, the ultimate symbol of Woman 
Wisdom: 

5 eset-hayil mi yimsa 

werahoq mippeninim mikrah 

The woman of quality who can find? 

Her price is more unattainable than jewels. 

(Prov 31:10) 

Qohelet develops the motif of seeking Wisdom. Though he is a sage who has 
investigated many things through Wisdom, he finds Wisdom elusive: “I said, ‘I 
would be wise/ but that is beyond me (hi rehoqa mimmenni). All that happens 
is inaccessible (rahoq) and utterly unfathomable; who can discover it (mi yim¬ 
sa ennu )?” (7:23b—24). Using the language of a lovers pursuit, Qohelet says he 
has sought but cannot find. Presumably this lover, Woman Wisdom, eludes him 
(see Notes and Comment at 7:28). At the same time, another woman, no doubt 
Folly herself, seeks to ensnare him. This is the one woman that he has found: 
“the woman more bitter than death, inasmuch as she is a trap, her heart is a net, 
her hands are fetters” (7:26). The language echoes the portrayal of Folly in Prov¬ 
erbs (see Proverbs 1-9). This “other” woman is pernicious. Qohelets depiction 
of his own plight —also the plight of humanity in general —is comical. Woman 
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Folly chases the individual, even as the individual is desperately seeking Woman 
Wisdom, who could deliver from Folly’s grasp, but who could not be found. Only 
the one who is favored by God (tdb lipne ha'eldhim) will be able to escape Folly’s 
snare, while the offender ( hote J ) is sure to be captured by her. Elsewhere Qohelet 
says the one who is favored by God is given wisdom, but the offender is given the 
task of gathering for the favored to enjoy (2:26). But who is the one who is favored 
by God? Who is the offender? No one knows, for everything is in the hand 
of God. 

In other ways, as well, Ecclesiastes shows continuity with the sapiential main¬ 
stream. Thus Qohelet emphasizes the fear of God, a concept that is prominent 
in Proverbs, although there it is the "fear of YHWH” rather than "fear of God” 
(Prov 1:7, 29; 2:5; 8:13; 9:10; 10:27; 14:26, 27; 15:16, 33; 16:16; 19:23; 22:4; 
23:17). This fear of God motif, which is present in both biblical and extrabiblical 
wisdom texts, emphasizes the place of humanity in relation to God. For Qohelet, 
God has placed limitations on humanity in order that they might have this "fear” 
(3:14; 5:7 [Heb v 6]). The fear of God is the recognition of those limitations. 
Hence, the one who fears God does not behave as if it is possible to be perfectly 
righteous and wise. Rather, one does not try to be too righteous or wise, nor too 
foolish or wicked. The fearer of God in fact goes forth with "both of them’ ’(7:18). 
In this emphasis on the fear of God, Qohelet stands with others in the wisdom 
tradition. 

The assessment of Qohelet in the epilogue is correct. He was a sage. He stood 
in the wisdom tradition. He used wisdom’s methodologies and forms. However, 
he also made his own distinctive contributions, often in agreement with most of 
the tradition but at times in criticism of it. Qohelet "taught the people knowl¬ 
edge,” the epilogue tells us (12:9). We gather that he did so as one who knew 
the wisdom tradition well. Yet, the lessons that Qohelet taught from the wisdom 
tradition were not conveyed without specific reference to the context of the audi¬ 
ence. He did not merely impart wisdom teachings as timeless propositions. Like 
any wise teacher, Qohelet was keenly aware of the environment in which his 
audience found themselves. So he did not only draw on the wisdom tradition, he 
brought the tradition to bear on the experiences of his generation. He employed 
the vocabulary of his day to address the concerns of his audience. His audience 
was apparently preoccupied with all sorts of social and economic issues —the 
volatility of the economy, the possibility of wealth, inheritance, social status, and 
so forth. Qohelet drew on these concerns and employed idioms that were familiar 
to his audience in order to subvert their preoccupation. Although they lived in a 
new environment, with new economic possibilities and dangers, the real issues 
that they faced were nothing new: "there is nothing new under the sun” (1:9). 
Others had already wrestled with the issues of life’s inconsistencies, contradic¬ 
tions, and absurdities — as is evident in other reflective wisdom texts. Mortals in 
every generation had always been and will always be caught in a world that is 
beyond human control. Life is just so: "everything is vanity.” 
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TRANSLATION, 

NOTES, 

AND COMMENTS 




Superscription (i:i) 

1 'The words of Qohelet, the Davidide, a king in Jerusalem. 

NOTES 

1 1. The words of. The expression dibre PN frequently introduces anthologies of 
various sorts. In sapiential and hymnic texts, such superscriptions always indicate 
origination and/or authorship. Thus, the superscription of Qohelet may be com¬ 
pared with those in other wisdom texts that use more specific terms than the 
ambiguous dibre: e.g., “the proverbs of Solomon” (Prov 1:1; 10:1; 25:1); “Solo¬ 
mons song of songs” (Song 1:1). The Egyptian wisdom instructional texts typi¬ 
cally begin with the introduction of the text as “instruction(s) of PN” (A EL I, p. 
62) or “the instruction(s) made by PN” (A EL I, pp. 58, 135; II, p. 136). In short, 
a typical superscription in wisdom literature identifies either the composer or 
compiler of the work or the person in whose name the teachings of the text are 
issued. 

Qohelet. This name or appellative occurs seven times in the book: three times 
in the beginning (1:1, 2, 12), thrice in the end (12:8, 9, 10), and once in the 
middle (7:27). The fact that we find the form appearing with the definite article 
in 12:8 and 7:27 (emended text) suggests the word was originally an appellative 
(so Ginsburg), although that does not preclude the possibility that it was used as 
a proper name (LXX also has the definite article in 1:2). The traditional English 
translation “the Preacher” (so KJV, RSV) goes back to Luther’s rendering, der 
Prediger. That interpretation of the word, however, is already evident in the work 
of Gregory Thaumaturgos in the third century c.E. The name Ecclesiastes is sim¬ 
ply the Latin transliteration of the Greek, ekklesiastes , a word attested in the clas¬ 
sical period for a member of the citizens’ assembly ( ekklesia ). Thus, Greek ekkle¬ 
siastes means lit. “citizen,” not “preacher.” Already in the Greek translation we 
see the interpretation of the name or appellative as related to Hebrew qahal “as¬ 
sembly.” So Qoh. Rabb. explains that Qohelet was so called because his words 
were uttered in public: “Solomon assembled (yaqhel) the elders of Israel” (1 Kgs 
8:1) and he addressed the qahal “assembly” (1 Kgs 8:22). In addition to the allu¬ 
sion to Solomon, the medieval commentators Rashbam and Rashi associated the 
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name with the biblical skeptic mentioned in Prov 30:1, Agur, which is interpre¬ 
ted to mean “Gatherer” in Aramaic. 

The apparent feminine form of the word qohelet has prompted a few interpret¬ 
ers to think that it refers to the collection , which is personified as the author in a 
manner analogous to the personification of hokma “Wisdom” (so already Rashi 
and Ibn Ezra). But whereas hokma is treated as a feminine noun, the form 
qohelet is not. Besides being identified as king (1:1), the masculine verb is used 
with the name in 1:2 and 12:9, and the author is identified as a hakam, lit. “wise 
man” (12:9). E. Renan took the consonants qhlt to be some sort of cryptogram 
concealing the name of Solomon —like RMBM (“Rambam”), which stood for 
Rabbi Moshe Ben Maimon ( = Maimonides) and RSY (“Rashi”), which referred 
to Rabbi Shelomo Yishaqi ( UEcclesiaste , pp. 13-15). Renan did not, however, 
venture to decipher the putative cryptogram and, indeed, any proposal would 
be purely speculative. F. Zimmermann (“Aramaic Provenance of Oohelet,” pp. 
43-44) supposed that Hebrew qhlt is a mistranslation of Aramaic knsh (“Gath¬ 
erer”), the numerical value of which is 375, thus corresponding to the value of 
Hebrew slmh “Solomon.” According to Zimmermann, the translator misunder¬ 
stood the Aramaic indicator of the emphatic state to be the feminine marker. 

The feminine ending for a masculine name or appellative is not without paral¬ 
lel in Hebrew (see GKC §122.r; Joiion-Muraoka §89.b). Analogy may be made 
with the names soperet and pokeret-hassebayim, which are listed among the bene 
l abde selomoh “the sons of Solomons servants” (Ezra 2:55, 57; Neh 7:57, 59; 
1 Esdr 5:33-34). The qotelet form apparently was used to designate various func¬ 
tionaries: thus soperet (originally “scribe”), pokeret-hassebayim (“the binder of 
gazelles”?); cf. also peha “governor,” a word related to Akkadian pihatu/pahatu 
“governor,” originally bel pThati/pahati , lit. “lord of the province.” One may also 
compare Arabic halifat “successor,” a substantive that came to be understood as 
an epithet. Moreover, even as we have both the forms qohelet and haqqohelet 
(lit. “the Qohelet”), we get soperet and hassoperet (Ezra 2:55; Neh 7:57; 1 Esdr 
5:33). These may all originally have been epithets that became personal names 
(cf. English “smith”/“the smith” > “Smith”). There are other masculine personal 
names in the Bible that are marked with apparent feminine endings: e.g., 
misperet (Neh 7:7); genubat (1 Kgs 11:20); bekorat (1 Sam 9:1); c aswat 
(1 Chron 7:33); simrat (1 Chron 8:21). In addition, there are numerous examples 
of Palmyrene masculine names with apparent feminine endings: e.g., zrzyrt , 
ghynt, l mrt. 

Some commentators turn to Arabic and Syriac cognates to argue that the word 
really means “penitent one,” “old man,” “arguer,” “skeptic,” and so forth. These 
cognates are, however, imprecise at best. In support of the meaning “arguer” or 
“skeptic” the word qehilla (Neh 5:7; Deut 33:4; Sir 7:7) is sometimes cited and 
interpreted to mean “rebuke” (so Zimmermann, “The Root KAHAL,” pp. 311— 
12). But the meaning of qehilla is secured by its parallelism with ‘eda “congrega¬ 
tion” in Sir 7:7. In any case, it is unlikely that the ancient reader would have 
connected the name or appellative with anything else other than the common 
understanding of qhl. 
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Superscription 


Qohelet probably does mean “Gatherer” or “Collector” — whether of wisdom, 
wealth, or people. One may note that the verb qhl in Syriac may mean not only 
“to assemble (people)” but also “to compile” (Payne Smith, A Compendious Syr¬ 
iac Dictionary , p. 491). Indeed, whatever its etymological origin, the name or 
appellative surely would have been associated with the most obvious meaning of 
the root qhl “gather.” This is the meaning of the root assumed by all the ancient 
versions and other early interpreters. For the use of the Qal participle instead of 
the expected Hiphil, one may compare dober instead of medabber , nogen instead 
of menaggen, sober instead of mesaher, and so forth. 

Whatever the background of the word, it seems likely that one is supposed to 
think of Solomon here. Perhaps one is supposed to recall Solomon as a gatherer 
of wisdom and wealth (1 Kings 3-11). 

the Davidide. Hebrew ben-damd y lit. “the son of David.” Hebrew ben does not 
necessarily mean a literal son. It may refer to a son, grandson, or simply anyone 
from a particular lineage (cf. “son of David” in Matt 21:9; Mark 10:47; 12:35). 
Within the Hebrew Bible itself, however, ben-dawid always refers to a literal son 
of David, especially Solomon. Only three times does the expression refer to some 
other son than Solomon (2 Sam 13:1 [2x]; 2 Chron 11:18). While it is true that 
Solomon is never mentioned explicitly in the book, there can be no doubt that 
the text intends to evoke the memory of the king in a manner reminiscent of 
other superscriptions in the wisdom literature of Israel (Prov 1:1; 10:1; 25:1). 

a king in Jerusalem. Hebrew melek birusalayim. LXX ( basileos israel en ierousa- 
lem) reflects Hebrew mlk ysrl byrwslm “the king of Israel in Jerusalem,” which is 
certainly expansionistic (so also OL, SyrH, and Copt). The addition of the name 
“Israel” anticipates the reference to the author as melek c al-yisrael birusalayim “a 
king over Israel in Jerusalem” in 1:12 and may be due to the influence of the 
superscription of the book of Proverbs, where we have melek yisrael “the king of 
Israel” (Prov 1:1). The shorter reading of MT is to be preferred. Vulg and Syr 
have “a king of Jerusalem,” perhaps reflecting Hebrew mlk yrwslm in the Vorla- 
ge(n). This is a smoother reading, but MT is acceptable (cf. melek yisrael beso- 
meron in 2 Kgs 14:23). Grammatically, melek birusalayim can refer to either Qo¬ 
helet or David, but in light of 1:12 it is virtually certain that the former is meant. 
The allusion to the kingship of the author is deliberate, as is often the case in 
sapiential texts of the Bible (Prov 1:1; 10:1; 25:1; Song 1:1) and Egyptian didactic 
literature. We should not, therefore, repoint mlk to derive the meaning “property- 
holder” or “counselor,” as is sometimes done. 

COMMENT 

The book is introduced as “the words of Qohelet.” The expression “the words of 
So-and-So” occurs most frequently in the Hebrew Bible in reference to antholog¬ 
ies of various sorts, notably (1) prophetic (Jer 1:1; Amos 1:1), (2) historical 
(1 Chron 29:29; 2 Chron 9:29; 12:15; 20:34; 33:18-19; 1 Kgs 11:41; 15:31; Neh 
1:1), (3) hymnic (Ps 7:1; 2 Chron 29:30), and (4) sapiential (Prov 30:1; 31:1; cf. 
1:6; 22:17 [according to the Greek]). The title here introduces the work as an 
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anthology, a collection of the teachings of Qohelet, whose name probably means 
“Gatherer” or “Collector.” 

The superscription may be compared with the typical introductions of Egyp¬ 
tian didactic literature: “the instruction of So-and-So” or “the instruction made 
by So-and-So” (see references in Notes above). Such superscriptions lend au¬ 
thenticity and authority to the text, since they are usually issued in the name of 
someone well-known to the reader. Typically they are written in the third person 
(the author is talked about), whereas the teachings themselves are in the first 
person (the author speaks). The superscription often includes some biographical 
information that may be supplemented at the end of the text in an epilogue. 

The superscription of Ecclesiastes attributes the content of the book to 
Qohelet, who is called “the Davidide, a king in Jerusalem.” Since we do not 
know of a Davidide (literally “the son of David”) named Qohelet, especially not 
one who ruled in Jerusalem, it is reasonable to assume that the author of this 
superscription means Solomon. If one takes into consideration the phrase “a king 
over Israel” in 1:12, there can be no doubt that Solomon is meant. Saul, David, 
and Solomon all are called “king over Israel” (1 Sam 23:17;.2 Sam 5:2-5, 12, 17; 
1 Kgs 1:34; 3:28), but only David and Solomon can be said to have ruled “in 
Jerusalem”; others who are said to be “king over Israel” are from the Northern 
Kingdom (1 Kgs 14:13-14; 15:25; 16:29; 22:52; 2 Kgs 2:25) and would not have 
ruled in Jerusalem, while the Judean kings —those who ruled “in Jerusalem” — 
are never called “king over Israel.” It is clear, too, from Qohelet’s self-portrait in 
1:12-2:11 that he had Solomon in mind: the unmatched wealth and wisdom of 
the king, the mention of landmarks around Jerusalem that traditionally have 
been associated with Solomon, and allusions to Solomon’s experience at Gibeon 
in 1 Kgs 3:3-15 all point to the king who was Israel’s patron of wisdom par excel¬ 
lence. The language of kingship in 1:12-2:11, however, may be part of a fictional 
royal autobiography employed to show that even kings can have no real control 
over matters that are beyond human grasp, and, in some ways, even the wisest of 
kings is no better off than the ordinary fool. Beyond that fictional royal autobiog¬ 
raphy in 1:12-2:11, there is no hint that the text stems from the royal court. In¬ 
deed, in passages where the author comments on governance or on one’s attitude 
toward rulers, one gets the sense that he writes as an outsider to the court. The 
author is critical of the absence of justice where one might expect it (3:16; 4:1-2; 
5:8 [Heb v 7]). That is the kind of social commentary one expects from critics of 
the royal court, outsiders, not from kings themselves. Moreover, Qohelet’s per¬ 
ception of kingship seems to be distant, as if coming from one who only imagines 
what it is like to be facing a despot (8:2-4; 10:4, 16-17, 20). Some scholars think, 
therefore, that the superscription originally said only, “the words of Qohelet.” 
The rest of the verse, it is argued, was added by a later editor, probably inspired 
by the Solomonic fiction in 1:12-2:11 (Galling, Ellermeier, Lauha). That is, 
however, merely conjectural. 

Although Solomon could not have been the author of the book (see Introduc¬ 
tion, pp. 36-38), it is likely that the superscription intends to evoke such a belief 
in the reader. Egyptian wisdom texts were often written in the name of kings 
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(AEL I, p. 136), famous court officials (AEL 1, pp. 58, 69), or scribes (A EL II, 
p. 136). A great number of these, if not the majority, are pseudonymous —that 
is, they were composed in later periods but in the name of renowned figures from 
the past. A few that are associated with kings (e.g., The Instruction of Merikare 
and The Instruction of Amenemhet) are classified as “royal testaments,” legacies 
of departing kings to their successors. Some scholars, therefore, identify “the 
words of Qohelet” with such a genre. But the comparison is not appropriate, for 
Ecclesiastes is not a political treatise, as the Egyptian royal testaments always are. 
The content of the book has little to do with governance. Wisdom texts, however, 
frequently are associated with royalty because kings were supposed to be respons¬ 
ible for preserving the social order that wisdom was supposed to achieve. So, too, 
within the book of Proverbs, several collections are attributed to King Solomon 
(Prov 1:1; cf. 10:1; 25:1), as are the Song of Songs (Song 1:1) and the Wisdom of 
Solomon. This common association of sapiential anthologies with Solomon no 
doubt arose from the tradition about his divinely endowed wisdom and his pat¬ 
ronage of sapiential activities (1 Kings 3-11). Solomon was reputed to have “ut¬ 
tered three thousand proverbs; and his songs were a thousand and five,” not to 
mention his interest in and encyclopedic knowledge of nature (1 Kgs 5:12-13 
[Eng 4:33-34]). Although Hezekiah is also known to have been responsible for 
preserving wisdom collections (Prov 25:1), it was Solomon of all the Israelite 
kings who was most readily identified as a collector of wisdom —a “gatherer,” 
as it were. Solomon was the archetypical person who had gathered everything 
for himself, and yet, he was subjected to life's vicissitudes as any human being, 
whether foolish or wise (see 1:12-2:11). Solomon was Qohelet, the Gatherer. 
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Part i.a. Reflection: 

Everything Is Ephemeral and Unreliable 


I.A.l. Preface ( 1 : 2 - 11 ) 

1 2 Vanity of vanities, says Qohelet, vanity of vanities! All is vanity! 

3 What advantage does one have in all the toil, 
at which one toils under the sun? 

4 A generation goes and a generation comes, 
yet the earth remains as ever. 

5 The sun rises and the sun sets, 
and to its place it presses on, 
there it rises. 

6 It goes south and it turns around to the north, 

Around and around goes the wind; 

And on account of its rounds, the wind returns. 

7 A11 the streams flow to the sea, 
but the sea is not full; 

To the place from which the streams flow, 

There they flow again. 

8 A11 words are wearying, 

No one is able to speak. 

An eye is not sated with seeing; 

An ear is not filled from hearing. 

9 Whatever has happened— that is what will happen; what has been done — 
that is what will be done. There is nothing new under the sun. 10 If there is a thing 
of which one might say, “See this one, it is new!”— already it existed long ago, 
the ages that were before us had it. "There is no remembrance of those who 
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came before, nor of those who will come after. There will be no remembrance 
of them among those who will come afterwards. 


NOTES 

1 2. Vanity of vanities. Hebrew habel habalim. The construct form babel (also 
in 12:8) is unique in Hebrew; one expects hebel for the construct. There are 
some examples of Hebrew construct forms with the qetal pattern, even for sego- 
late nouns (see BL §72.x), but the qetel form is another matter. The form is an 
“aramaized” variant (cf. ‘abed in Dan 6:21; selem in Dan 2:31; 3:1; etc.); Jerome 
notes in his commentary that the Hebrew has A bal Abalim , that is, habal ha- 
balim y the vocalization that one expects. The juxtaposition of the singular and 
the plural of the same noun is the standard way in Hebrew to express the superla¬ 
tive: e.g., “king of kings” = “supreme king” (Dan 2:37; Ezra 7:12), “servant of 
servants” = “abject servant” (Gen 9:25), and “god of gods” = “highest god” 
(Dent 10:17). Thus, habel habalim refers to absolute or the ultimate hebel , a 
word that traditionally has been translated as “vanity.” 

The word hebel occurs 73 times in the Hebrew Bible, 38 times in Ecclesiastes 
alone. The literal meaning of hebel is “air” or “vapor” (Ps 62:10 [Eng 9]; Isa 57:13 
[// ruah “wind”]). This is the understanding of the word in Aq, Symm, and 
Theod, where it is translated as atmos/atmis (so also LXX B has atmos in 9:9). So, 
too, in Mishnaic Hebrew the word may refer to breath, air, steam, vapor, gas, and 
the like (b. Sabb. 88b, 119b; Yebam. 80b; cf. Lev. Rabb. section 29; see Jastrow, 
Dictionary , pp. 329-30). Accordingly, Qoh. Rabb. takes the word to be “like the 
steam from the oven” and the superlative is taken to mean that humanity is even 
less substantial than steam. Similar meanings are attested in various other 
Semitic languages (see K. Seybold, TDOT III, pp. 313-14). In the Mishnah, the 
Hiphil participle mhbyl means “making steam” (m. Sabb. 1:6). 

In the Bible, hebel is used very often as a metaphor for something that is 
ephemeral or insubstantial. Thus, the human life span and, by extension, human 
beings themselves are said to be hebel (Pss 39:5-12 [Eng w 4-11]; 62:10 [Eng 
v 9]; 78:33; Job 7:16). Human words, too, may be regarded as hebel (Job 21:34), 
as is physical beauty (Prov 31:30). In this sense, hebel is that which is of no lasting 
consequence (cf. hebel niddap “fleeting vapor” in Prov 21:6). The word also may 
have the connotation of something that is unreliable. Foreign military help is 
said to be hebel (Isa 30:7; Lam 4:17), as are idols (Deut 32:21; 1 Kgs 16:13, 26; 

2 Kgs 17:15; Jer 2:5; 8:19; 10:15; 14:22; 51:18; Zech 10:2; Jon 2:9 [Eng v 8]; Ps 
31:7 [Eng v 6]). These are variously described as empty or ineffective (Isa 30:7; 
Job 9:29; 35:16; Jer 16:19; Ps 94:11; Isa 49:4) and delusive (Jer 16:19; Zech 10:2; 
Jer 10:15; 51:18; Ps 62:10 [Eng v 9]). The point is that these things give the 
impression of substantiality, but they are only illusory. It is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, that hebel is associated with terms like selem “a reflection” (Ps 39:7 [Eng 
v 6]), halomot saw 5 “vacuous dreams” (Zech 10:2), and sel c ober “a passing 
shadow” (Ps 144:4). 
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In Ecclesiastes itself, the meaning of hebel is difficult to determine. A number 
of important studies have appeared in this century, variously arguing that the 
word means “incomprehensible,” “unknowable,” “mysterious,” “ironic,” “enig¬ 
matic,” and “absurd” (see Staples, “Vanity’ of Ecclesiastes,” pp. 95-104; id. “Van¬ 
ity of Vanities,” pp. 141-56; Fox, “The Meaning of Hebei,” pp. 409-27; Good, 
Irony in the Old Testament , pp. 176-83; Ogden, “Vanity’ It Certainly Is Not,” 
pp. 301-7; Pennacchini, “Qohelet owero il libro degli assurdi,” pp. 491-510; 
Michel, Eigenart, pp. 40-51). No single definition, however, works in every case. 
As elsewhere in the Bible, Qohelet uses hebel to speak of the ephemerality of life 
(6:12; 7:15; 9:9), and he speaks of hebel as something of little consequence, even 
empty (5:6 [Eng v 7]; 6:4, 11). So, too, he speaks of joy (2:1) and human accom¬ 
plishments as hebel (2:11; 4:4). Youth and the prime of life also are said to be 
hebel (11:10). All these things are fleeting; they cannot be held on to forever. In 
a similar vein, the author associates hebel with re c ut ruah/raydn ruah “pursuit of 
wind” (1:14; 2:11, 17, 26; 4:4, 16; 6:9), an idiom for activity that has no chance 
of success (see Notes at 1:14). Perhaps it was this imagery of a futile pursuit that 
led the author to use the word hebel for matters that are beyond the grasp of 
mortals —both physically (for the literal meaning of hebel) and intellectually (for 
the figurative use of the word). So the activities in the world and their unpredict¬ 
able consequences are said to be hebel (1:2, 14; 2:17, 19, 21, 26; 4:4, 7-8 0 16; 5:9 
[Eng v 10]; 6:2, 9). They are unpredictable, arbitrary, and incomprehensible. 
They cannot be grasped. Hence Qohelet speaks of the common fate of death for 
the wise and the foolish, humans and animals, and the righteous and the wicked 
as hebel (2:15; 3:19; 8:10, 14). This common fate is hebel in the sense that it 
is confoundingly unpredictable and unknowable. It is beyond human ability to 
grasp. 

The word clearly has negative connotations in the book, for hebel is associated 
with ra c a rabba “a great evil” (2:21), ' inyan ra l “a terrible business” (4:8), 
and holi ra c “a terrible sickness” (6:2). It is important to note, therefore, that 
hebel in Ecclesiastes is used specifically of human existence and human experi¬ 
ences of earthly realities, and not of God or of the cosmos in general (see Loh- 
fink, “‘Alles ist Windhauch,”’ pp. 201-16). The view that “everything” is hebel , 
then, reflects not so much Qohelet’s cosmology as it does his anthropology. What 
is hebel cannot be grasped — neither physically nor intellectually. It cannot be 
controlled. 

In any case, it is clear that no single English word is adequate to convey the 
nuances of the Hebrew; the nuances of the word vary from text to text. For want 
of an adequate alternative, we will follow the traditional translations (LXX matai- 
otes; Vulg vanitas ) and use the term “vanity” to represent all that hebel may 
mean. 

says Qohelet. LXX has ho ekklesiastes here, reflecting Hebrew hqhlt, which 
may be due to the influence of 7:27 (see Notes ad loc.) and 12:8. All extant 
Hebrew MSS, however, read the form without the definite article. The presence 
of the third-person verb has led commentators from Rashbam on to conclude 
that this verse is editorial, or at least that the words “Qohelet says” are editorial. 
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Fox has argued, however, that Egyptian wisdom texts frequently were framed by 
a third-person introduction and/or conclusion (“Frame-Narrative," pp. 83-106). 
The phrase "amar qohelet “Qohelet says" is, according to Fox, the words not of 
an editor but the “teller of tales" who is responsible for the entire book, including 
the words attributed to Qohelet, the authors persona. For the use of a third- 
person narrative framing first-person materials, f ox cites the Egyptian The In¬ 
struction of Kagemni (AEL I, pp. 59-60), The Prophecy oflSleferti (A EL I, pp. 
140-44), The Admonitions of Ipuwer (AEL I, pp. 150-61), The Instruction of 
Dua-khety (AEL I, pp. 185-91), and The Instruction of Ankhsheshonq (AEL III, 

pp. 116 - 81 ). 

A similar third-person introduction is found in the Sumerian text known as the 
Instructions of Shuruppak (see BWL, pp. 92-93). These texts demonstrate well 
the fact of third-person frameworks, although of these, only The Prophecy ofNef- 
erti and The Instruction of Dua-khety introduce the text specifically with “he 
says." There are other examples, however, that do introduce the teachings of the 
sage in this way. In The Complaints of Khakheperre-Sonb y just after the super¬ 
scription introducing the author, the text begins with dd.f “he says" (Gardiner, 
The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage , p. 97; see also The Instruction of Hardjedef 
[AEL I, p. 38], The Instruction ofAmenemhet [AEL I, p. 136]). In The Instruction 
of Ptahhotep , one reads after the introduction, where the author is already 
named: imy-r niwt t3ty pth htp dd.f u the mayor of the city, the vizier Ptahhotep, 
(he) says" (Papyrus Prisse, line 2). Thus, the introduction of the teachings of the 
sage with a third-person “he says" is proper form. 

all In this passage, “all" anticipates bekol-'amalo “in all his toil." So it is not 
that everything that is known to humanity is hebel, but that toil and other human 
activities and earthly experiences are. In the concluding passage of the book, one 
finds again the judgment that “everything is hebelfl referring in that case to hu¬ 
man existence and earthly experiences. 

3. advantage. The noun yitron occurs only in Ecclesiastes (10 times), along 
with the related words yoter (7 times) and motar (once). The root is ytr “to sur¬ 
pass, exceed, be additional." Thus, the noun means “surplus" or “advantage." 
Dahood includes the word in a list of commercial terms found in Ecclesiastes 
(“Canaanite-Phoenician Influence," p. 221). If so, yitron “profit" is the opposite 
of another possible economic term, hesron “deficit" (1:15). There is some evi¬ 
dence for this usage in an Aramaic papyrus from North Saqqara in Egypt, where 
we read: hyh ytm ksp 3 zy qym bsnt 6 “(this) was the surplus of silver that stands 
in year six" (TAD III, 2.11.6). Plumptre suggested long ago that the word here 
refers to “the surplus, if any, of the balance-sheet of life" ( Ecclesiastes , p. 104). 
The usage of these terms in Ecclesiastes, however, is certainly not limited to 
economics. While the usage of yitron in 1:3; 3:9; 5:8, 15 [Eng w 9, 16]); and 
7:12 may have economic overtones, that is not the case in 2:11, 13; 10:10, 11. It 
is important to observe that yitron here means “profit" in the sense of something 
additional, and not “profit" merely as “benefit." In other words, yitron in this case 
is not just a plus" (something positive) but “a surplus" (an advantage). It is not 
that toil has no benefit whatsoever, but that toil does not give one any additional 
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“edge.” The point is not that “yitron is not located in this world” (so Ogden, 
Qoheleth , pp. 28-29). Qohelet does not deny that yitron is possible in this world 
because he thought that it might be possible in another realm. Indeed, the author 
says the wise have yitron (a plus) over fools (2:11), and there is yitron (a plus) in 
the application of wisdom (10:10). The problem for Qohelet in this passage is 
not this world, but toil. When similar rhetorical questions about “advantage” are 
posed elsewhere in the book, the issue is always toil (2:22; 3:9; 5:15 [Eng v 16]; 
6 : 11 ). 

does one have. The noun 3 adam occurs forty-nine times in the book, almost 
always in reference to humanity in general or to any person, regardless of gender. 
The only exception to this is in 7:28, where 3 adam refers to a man. Murphy 
rightly notes that Qohelet s observations “are essentially universal in thrust” (Ec¬ 
clesiastes, p. 5). 

in all the toil. Hebrew be'amdlo. It is possible to take the preposition here as 
the bet pretii (GKC $119.p) and so translate be'amdlo “for all the toil.” There is 
no reason, however, to follow Dahood in interpreting the preposition be- as 
“from,” in accordance with the usage in Ugaritic (“Phoenician Background,” 
p. 265). The noun 'arnal “toil” occurs 22 times in the book; the verb appears 13 
times. Perhaps the most startling fact about the occurrences of the noun 'amal 
“toil” in the Bible is its close association with extremely negative terms: 3 awen 
“trouble” (Num 23:21; Job 4:8; 15:35; Pss 7:15 [Eng v 14]; 10:7; 55:11 [Eng 
v 10]; 90:10; Isa 10:1; 59:4; Hab 1:3), ydgon “grief” (Jer 20:18), rd' “evil” (Hab 
1:13), seqer “falsehood” (Ps 7:15 [Eng v 14]), ka'as “vexation” (Ps 10:14), saw 3 
“lie” (Job 7:3), sod “destruction” (Prov 24:2), hamas “violence” (Ps 7:17 [Eng 
v 16]), 'oni “affliction” (Deut 26:7; Ps 25:18), ns “poverty” (Prov 31:7), and 
mirma “deceit” (Job 15:35; Ps 55:12 [Eng v 11]). Elsewhere, too, the word means 
pain, misery, or mischief (Gen 41:51; Judg 10:16; Job 3:10; 5:7; 11:16; Pss 73:5, 
16; 94:20; 107:12; Isa 53:11). The noun l amal has strongly negative connota¬ 
tions. Thus, “toil” is not just “work” (‘ aboda ) or “activity ” (ma'aseh)\ it is not just 
“effort.” In Ecclesiastes, the verb ' ml is used of a person s physical or intellectual 
struggle to achieve some end or other (2:11, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22; 3:9; 4:9; 5:15, 17 
[Eng w 16, 18]; 8:17; 9:9). The noun ( amal refers to ones struggle or the out¬ 
come of ones struggle (2:10, 18, 19, 21, 22, 24; 3:13; 4:4, 6, 8, 9; 5:14, 17 [Eng 
w 15, 18]; 6:7; 8:15; 9:9; 10:15). For Qohelet this struggle is an inevitable incon¬ 
venience of life. Indeed, as Fox notes, life itself is c amal , and Qohelet occasion¬ 
ally uses hayyayw “ones life” in place of 'amalo “ones toil” ( Contradictions , 
p. 54). 

under the sun. The expression tahat hassemes “under the sun” (v 3) is a favorite 
one for Qohelet (occurring twenty-nine times) and is unique to him among the 
biblical writers. It is preferred over the phrase tahat hassamayim “under the heav¬ 
ens,” which occurs much less frequently in the book (1:13; 2:3; 3:1) but is very 
common elsewhere in the Bible. The two expressions are synonymous to the 
extent that they both refer to the universality of human experience. Most scholars 
assume that there is no difference at all between the two. But there is perhaps 
more to the expression “under the sun” that is worth exploring. 
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The idiom occurs in two fifth-century (b.c.e.) Phoenician inscriptions on the 
sarcophagi of King Tabnit and his son Eshmunazor (KAI 13.7-8; 14.12). Both 
inscriptions wish that the tomb-robbers would have no progeny “among the liv¬ 
ing under the sun” ( bhym tht sms). In both texts, the expression “under the sun” 
is associated with the realm of the living and contrasted with “a resting place with 
the shades.” The expression is found even farther afield and earlier. An inscrip¬ 
tion of the Elamite king Untashgal written in the twelfth century (b.c.e.) con¬ 
cludes likewise with an imprecation against anyone who would destroy the mon¬ 
ument: “May his seed not prosper under the sun” (see I. Levy, “Rien de nouveau 
sous le soleil,” Nouvelle Clio 5 [1953] 326-27). A similar imprecation is found at 
the end of the inscription ofYahdun-Lim of Mari: “May Bunene the grand vizier 
of Shamash cut off his life and gather up his descendants so that neither his 
progeny nor his name will walk about before the sun” (Dossin, “Iahdun-Lim,” 
p. 17, lines 29-31). One is reminded, too, ofGilgameshs reflection on the transi¬ 
tory nature of human life: “only the gods l[ive] forever with the sun; as for human 
beings their days are numbered; whatever they achieve is but wind” (Gilg Y iv 
5-8; cf. Hebrew wy'ryk (!) c m sms “may he live long with the sun” in Ps 72:5). 
The expression may also be attested in an eighth-century b.c.e. Aramaic inscrip¬ 
tion from Sefire in northern Syria, again in the context of an imprecation ( KAI 
222.C.5; see Fitzmyer, The Aramaic Inscriptions of Sefire, pp. 73-74). 

The idiom is well attested in Semitic texts, so there is no need to explain this 
expression as a grecism — supposedly derived from Greek hyph helig (so 
Wildeboer, Graetz, Plumptre, and others). In the ancient Near East, the light of 
the sun is equated with life and its blessings, while the deprivation of its rays 
means death. To be under the sun (or “before the sun” or “with the sun,” as some 
Akkadian inscriptions have it) is the same thing as “to see the sun,” a metaphor 
for living (see Notes at 7:11; 11:7). Thus, “under the sun” is simply the realm of 
the living —“this world” as opposed to the netherworld (which is without the 
sun). Qohelet clearly knows the more common expression “under the heavens” 
and he uses it, but his preference is for “under the sun.” This distinction is per¬ 
haps not without nuances. Whereas “under the heavens” refers to the universality 
of human experiences everywhere in the world (i.e., it is a spatial designation), 
“under the sun” refers to the temporal universe of the living (cf. 8:9, where “un¬ 
der the sun” is defined temporally: “a time when . . .”). In other words, “under 
the heavens” simply means the cosmos (a term of universality), whereas “under 
the sun” is a term for “this world” as opposed to the netherworld (see 9:6). The 
this-worldliness of the expression “under the sun” explains its recurrence in Ec¬ 
clesiastes (1:3, 9, 14; 2:11, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22; 3:16; 4:1, 3,7, 15; 5:12, 17 [Eng w 
13, 18]; 6:1, 12; 8:9, 15 [2x], 17; 9:3, 6, 9 [2x], 11, 13; 10:5): Qohelet is concerned 
with being in this world, where there is light. The expression simply means 
the realm of the living. Thus, 4:15 speaks of “all the living who walk about under 
the sun (kol-hahayyim hamhallekim tahat hassames ), a phrase reminiscent of 
the conclusion of the Yahdun-Lim inscription, where we have ina mahar Samas 
ayyittalak may they not walk about before the sun” (see Dossin, “Iahdun-Lim,” 
p. 17, line 31). In 5:17 (Eng v 18), “under the sun” is immediately clarified by 
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mispar yeme hayyayw “their days are numbered” (cf. Gilg Y iv 6-7; also the in¬ 
scription of Eshmunazor, KAI 14.9-13). In 9:9, the phrase “under the sun” oc¬ 
curs with kol-yeme hayye hebleka “all the days of your ephemeral life” and ba- 
hayyim “in life” (cf. also Notes at 6:11). Interestingly, Targ interprets 1:3 as saying 
that there is no advantage to human beings after death , and “under the sun” is 
taken as the experiences of this world, and a passage in the Talmud (b. Sabb. 30b) 
also takes the reference to be temporal. The point is that there is no advantage to 
be gained through struggling in the realm of the living (cf. 2:11). 

4. a generation goes and a generation comes. Hebrew dor holek wedor ba\ The 
repetition of dor “generation” and its use together with ‘ olam ordinarily suggest 
continuity and permanence. The expressions dorwador “generation and genera¬ 
tion” and dor ledor “generation to generation” are frequently associated with 
c olam “eternity” or le'olam “forever” (Exod 3:15; Deut 32:7; Pss 33:11; 145:13; 
Isa 34:10, 17; 51:8; 60:15; etc.). But Qohelet is, in fact, not emphasizing the 
continuity of generations. As he does often in the book, he uses the root hlk “to 
go” to speak of death (3:20; 5:14-15 [Eng w 15-16]; 6:6, 9; 7:2; 9:10; 12:5). This 
is particularly true when hlk “to go” is coordinated with bw' “to come,” which 
signifies birth (5:14-15 [Eng w 15-16]; 6:4). The author gives the impression of 
much activity in speaking of “going” and “coming.” The language suggests that 
he means to speak of a continuation of the generation, but the point is that the 
going and coming of the generations amount to nothing. In an Egyptian tomb 
inscription, one reads: “A generation passes on, another remains, since the time 
of the ancestors” (see Fox, “A Study of Antef,” p. 404, v, lines 3-4). 

the earth remains as ever. Most interpreters take this phrase to refer to the per¬ 
manence of the earth, which is contrasted with the passing of the generations. 
But Fox points out that “the permanence of the physical earth has no relevance 
to the individual” (“Qoheleth 1.4,” p. 109). The point, rather, is the unchanging 
nature of the world even as generations come and go (so NJPS: “the earth re¬ 
mains the same forever”). Hebrew c md may mean “to remain (unchanged)” (e.g., 
Lev 13:5; Jer 32:14; 48:11 [ // lo namar “not changed”]; Pss 33:11, 102:27 [Eng v 
26]). In Ps 102:26-28 (Eng w 25-27), even earth and heaven are impermanent. 

5. the sun rises and the sun sets. Hebrew wezarah hassemes uba hassames. The 
Hebrew MSS overwhelmingly attest to the correctness of wzrh , despite the domi¬ 
nance of participles in this passage. Hence, we should not follow the commenta¬ 
tors who, assuming a metathesis of letters, read zwrh (so Lauha and many others); 
nor should one delete the waw and read zrh (so Hertzberg). We are to take weza- 
rah and uba as perfect consecutive forms (see GKC J112.c), an interpretation 
confirmed by the word order (see Aalders, Prediker , p. 33). Some of the ancient 
versions translate the verb with the present tense (so LXX kai anatellei , Vulg ori¬ 
tur ), but that does not mean they were reading something different from MT; in 
all likelihood they, too, interpreted the form as consecutive perfect (so Aq has kai 
aneteile; cf. SyrH wdnh , although the reading is corrected in the margins, which 
apparently reads kai anatellei in Greek). The presence of the waw may be a delib¬ 
erate link of the activities of humanity with the movements of the natural ele- 
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ments. To secure this linkage, the author purposely switched from the usage of 
participles to the converted perfects. 

and to its place it presses on. MT has a zaqep qaton on 3 el-meqdmd , which 
makes no sense. Perhaps we are to read, “the sun rises and the sun sets, even to 
its place.” This, however, makes the next line exceedingly awkward: “(It) presses 
on, it rises there.” It is better to shift the disjunctive accent to the next word, 
following the ancient versions and as most commentators have done. 

Hebrew fp may mean either “to pant” or “to stomp.” The latter meaning is 
attested in Amos 2:7; 8:4; Ezek 36:3; Pss 56:2, 3 (Eng w 1, 2); 57:4 (Eng v 3) and 
in Postbiblical Hebrew. The idea is that the sun is struggling as it presses on to 
its place; both meanings of s'p — puffing and stomping —are relevant (see 
HALAT, p. 1280). The word conveys vigorous activity, but also tiredness. 

MT has the support of LXX, which translates with the verb helkein/helkyein , 
the same verb used for Hebrew s 3 p in Ps 119:131 and Jer 14:6 (cf. also Aq in Jer 
2:24). Aq has eispnei “he inhales,” clearly also reading the same Hebrew verb. 
Both the Sperber and Levy editions of Targ also have s 3 yp, while some MSS read 
shp “to move,” perhaps reflecting swp in Hebrew. Jerome tells us in his com¬ 
mentary that the Hebrew text reads “ soeph ,” yet he takes the verb to mean ducit 
“draws,” and Vulg has revertitur “returns.” The latter reading (“returns”) is sup¬ 
ported by Symm and Theod ( epanastrephei ) and Syr (t l b). On the basis of this, 
therefore, Graetz emends the text to read sb 'p (so also Hertzberg, Galling, and 
many others). But it is difficult to explain how s 3 p in MT could have come from 
original sb 'p; the forms are graphically too dissimilar. One may speculate that 
an early confusion of sw 3 p “panting” or “stomping” with fb “drawing out” led to 
a further confusion of the roots s'b with swb (probably an aural confusion), an 
error prompted perhaps by the presence of sb in v 6 and sbym in v 7 (for examples 
of the confusion between bet and peh, see E. Tov, Textual Criticism of the Hebrew 
Bible [Minneapolis: Fortress, 1992], pp. 251-52). MT is superior and should not 
be emended. 

The imagery may be compared with that found in Ps 19:6 (Eng v 5), where the 
sun is portrayed as a valiant person running a course across the sky. In Babylonian 
mythology, Shamash the sun-god daily emerges from the horizon and sets out on 
a journey from morning till night (see Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien II, pp. 
20, 166). In a hymn to the sun-god one reads: 

To unknown distant regions and for uncounted leagues 

You press on, Samas, going by day and returning by night. 

Among the Igigi there is none who toils but you. . . . 

(BWL, pp. 128-29, lines 43-45) 


Qohelet, too, portrays the sun as one struggling to reach its destination, only to 
have to recommence. 

there it rises. Here the word sam “there” refers to meqomo “its place.” It is where 
the sun rises again— presumably the east. In Egyptian and Mesopotamian texts, 
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the sun goes through the darkness of the netherworld in order to reach the east 
from the west, the earth being stationary in ancient Near Eastern cosmology. 
Nothing is said in Ecclesiastes of how the sun arrives at the same spot where it 
rises each day, however. 

6. it goes. The real subject of holek “goes,” the wind (haruah), is not expressed 
till the second holek appears several words later. Attention is placed, rather, on 
the rapid and repeated movements: holek . . . wesobeb . . . sobeb sobeb holek , lit. 
“going . . . turning around . . . turning around, turning around, going.” This cum¬ 
bersome construction caused LXX to assume incorrectly that the subject of the 
first holek is still the sun: “arising there it proceeds toward the south, and then 
turns around toward the north” (cf. Syr and Vulg). So, too, Targ interprets the 
movement as a reference to the position of the sun at different times of the year: 
“Round and round it goes to the wind of the southern side in the period of Nisan 
and Tammuz, and it turns around on its rounds to the wind of the northern side 
in the period of Tishri and Tebet.” As many scholars have noted, however, the 
references to the Nisan and Tammuz (i.e., vernal equinox and summer solstice) 
and Tishri and Tebet (i.e., autumnal equinox and winter solstice) have been in¬ 
correctly transposed (cf. b. 'Erub . 56a; y. 'Erub . 5.1). 

to the south . . . to the north. Elsewhere in the Bible the winds are called “north 
wind” and “south wind” (Song 4:16) —that is, winds blowing from the north 
(properly the northwest) and from the south (properly the southeast). The north 
wind, coming from the Mediterranean (that is, northwest to southeast) is cold 
and brings rain (Sir 43:20; Prov 25:23; Job 37:9). This wind is typical of the win¬ 
ter season. The south wind, blowing from the desert (that is, from the southeast 
to the northwest), is dry and hot (Job 37:17; Luke 12:55). In addition, the wind 
in Palestine may blow from west to east (e.g., the summer day breezes) and from 
east to west (see E. Orni and E. Efrat, Geography of Israel [Jerusalem: Israel Pro¬ 
gram for Scientific Translations, 1964], pp. 101-4). Thus, there are literally sev¬ 
eral rounds (sebibot) for the wind, and not just a single “circuit” or “course” (so 
NIV “its course”). But only the north-south and south-north movements are 
mentioned here, probably to complement the east-west movement of the sun. 

on account of its rounds. Most translators take c al to be used like 5 el or le- } thus 
“to its rounds.” It is better here to follow Ellermeier, who argues that l al indicates 
purpose, thus meaning “on account of” or “for the sake of” ( Qohelet 1/1, pp. 
200-1). The phrase explains why the wind keeps on blowing from north to south 
and south to north: it returns again and again because it has its rounds. 

7. There they flow again. Hebrew sam hem sabim lalaket means either “there 
they flow again” or “they return to flow (again).” The question here is the proper 
translation of sabim: does it literally mean “return” or does it mean “again”? (see 
Joiion-Muraoka §102.g). Symm has “into the place from which the rivers flow, 
there they return” (cf. Vulg). So, too, Targ interprets the text to mean that the 
streams return to their source: “to the place where the streams flow continually, 
there they flow again through the channels of the sea” (cf. b. 'Erub. 22b: “the 
whole world is in fact surrounded by the ocean”). This interpretation is conso¬ 
nant with the worldview of the ancient Near East, but the point of the text is 
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simply that the channels keep flowing. The source of the water is quite beside 
the point. See Euringer, Masorahtext , pp. 33-34; Ellermeier, Qohelet 1/1, pp. 
197-99; Salters, Ecclesiastes , pp. 97-100. 

8. all words. Hebrew kol-haddebanm may mean "all the things” (Vulg: cuntae 
res), as it is commonly assumed in this case. That is the meaning one first as¬ 
sumes, since this verse comes immediately after all the activities of w 4-6. Yet, 
in every instance through the rest of Ecclesiastes, debarim (5:2; 6:11; 7:21; 10:14) 
and dibre (1:1; 9:17; 10:12, 13; 12:10 [2x], 11; cf. 5:1; 9:16) always mean ‘words.” 
The meaning “words” is confirmed by the parallel line that has ledabber “to 
speak” (v 8b) and the association with the activities of the eye and the ear (v 8c). 
One may also point to the allusions in the epilogue, which speaks of the abun¬ 
dance of “books” and much talking as a wearying of the body (see Notes at 
12 : 12 ). 

wearying. Hebrew yege'im. The form is either an adjective or a participle that 
is stative in form (see GKC §136.d). The adjective is attested in Deut 25:18 and 
2 Sam 17:2. If debarim refers to “things,” then the meaning is that all things are 
weary (i.e., worn out from all the activities). The verb ygf in Hebrew means either 
“to toil, labor” or “to be weary” (it is associated with c amal “toil” and hebel in Job 
9:29; Isa 49:4). The verb teyagge'ennu occurs in 10:15, where the subject is l amdl 
“toil” —the toil referring probably to excessive talking. Certainly words can be 
wearying; cf. “you have wearied YHWH with your words” (Mai 2:17). We should, 
therefore, probably take the form to be a participle, like meleim “fill” (cf. Isa 6:1) 
and yereim “fear” (2 Kgs 17:32). It should be noted that the distinction “weary” 
(being worn out) and “wearisome” is one made in English, not Hebrew. Thus, 
too, Hebrew male may mean both “being full” or “filling” and yare may mean 
either “being afraid” or “fearing.” To preserve this ambiguity, therefore, we trans¬ 
late the participle as “wearying.” Like haddebanm “the things/words,” the partici¬ 
ple may be ambivalent: the things/words are wearying —i.e., they are both worn 
out and wearisome. And like so'ep in v 5, routine activity and tiredness are both 
implied. Finally, one may note that the root ygf occurs at the end of the book, 
also in reference to words welahag harbeh yegT'at basar “excessive talking is a 
wearying of the flesh” (see Notes at 12:12). In The Complaint of Khakheperre- 
Sonb, the wearisome nature of words is described thus: 

That which has been said is repeated; 

When what was said is said (again), 
there is no boasting. 

As for the words of those who are before, 

Indeed, those who come after shall discover them. 

(my translation; text in Gardiner, Admonitions, p. 97, lines 3-4) 


The text then judges this endeavor to be “searching for what fades away” ( hhy pw 
r 3qt, line 6). 

no one is able to speak. MT, which is supported by all the ancient witnesses, 
has lo'-yukal 'is ledabber. The point is surely not that one cannot speak at all, for 
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in v 10 there is the possibility of speech. Indeed, elsewhere in the book, it is 
excessive and useless speech that is the problem (6:10-12; 10:13-15; 12:12), not 
one’s inability to speak. Hence, Galling prefers to emend the text to read Id 5 yekal- 
leh “no one can complete speaking (i.e., speak adequately).” There is no evi¬ 
dence for this reading, however, and it is difficult to explain how a supposed 
original yklh might have been corrupted to ywkl. No emendation is necessary. 

The phrase, in fact, is elliptical and its meaning becomes clear only as one 
reads on. In w 9-10, it becomes clear that “one cannot speak” about anything 
new or tell what will happen in the future (so Targ). Words are worn out or they 
wear one out because they cannot provide one with anything new or enlight¬ 
ening. In 6:10-12, Qohelet says that it is impossible for human beings to contend 
with an all-powerful deity and many words only increase hebel , since no one 
knows what is good and no one can tell what will happen in the future (cf. also 
10:13-15). In The Complaints of Khakheperre-Sonb, the sage says he searched for 
the right words, “sayings that are novel, a new word that has never occurred be¬ 
fore, free of repetitions” (see Gardiner, Admonitions , p. 96, line 2; cf. also line 7: 
“would that I know what others do not”). New sayings are hard to come by, it 
seems, even though others are quick to offer their thoughts as new. In truth, the 
sage maintains, “it is a searching for what fades; it is deceit.” It is in this specific 
sense that Qohelet says “no one can speak.” 

9. whatever has happened. The expression mah ssehaya occurs also in 3:15; 
6:10; 7:24. In each case, the issue is what is or has been happening in the world. 
It is contrasted with meh/mah-sseyihyeh , which refers to what will happen in the 
future (3:22; 8:7; 10:14). In the Bible, the construction mah sse- is confined to 
Ecclesiastes, but it is well attested in Mishnaic Hebrew (e.g., m. "Abot 5:7; B. 
Bat. 6:7). See Segal, A Grammar of Mishnaic Hebrew , §436. The construction is 
the same as Aramaic mh dy (e.g., Dan 2:28-29) and mh z in Egyptian Aramaic 
(see Whitley, Koheleth , pp. 10-11). 

under the sun. See Notes at 1:3. 

10. if there is a thing. Hebrew yes dabar, lit. “there (may be) a thing.” LXX hos 
lalesei and Syr kl dnmll probably reflect Hebrew sydbr — that is, with metathesis 
of yod and sin. 

which one might say. The 3 ms verb is used impersonally here (see Jotion- 
Muraoka §155.b.Note 2), as it often is in the book. There is no need, therefore, 
to repoint to read the Niphal imperfect (so Ehrlich). 

already. The word kebar occurs in the Bible only in Ecclesiastes (see also 2:12, 
16; 3:15; 4:2; 6:10; 9:6, 7), but it is attested in Mishnaic Hebrew with this mean¬ 
ing (m. c Erub. 4:2). The qetal pattern may indicate that it is an Aramaism (see 
Schoors, Pleasing Words , pp. 116-17). 

which were. Since c olamim is plural in form, a few Hebrew MSS read hyw (a 
reading reflected in LXX, Vulg, Targ), instead of hyh , but the latter is the lectio 
difficilior. The former (hyw) is probably harmonistic and, therefore, secondary. 
There appears to be no consistency in the agreement of gender and number with 
the verb hyh (cf. GKC §145.u and Notes at 2:7), and c olamim is, in any case. 
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sometimes treated as singular in Late Biblical Hebrew (cf. Isa 26:4; 45:17; Dan 
9:24). 

11. there is no remembrance of. Hebrew zikron is sometimes taken as a late form 
of the noun in the absolute state, comparable with yitron and kisron (Delitzsch, 
Hertzberg). But since in v lib we have the absolute form, zikkaron , we may 
assume that zikron is the construct form. On the construct form before the prepo¬ 
sition le- y cf. 5 en zikron lehakam “there is no remembrance of the wise” (2:16), 
but also hamat-lamo “their venom” (Ps 58:5 [Eng v 4]); to'abat le'adam “the 
abomination of people” (Prov 24:9); qinse lemillin “end of talk” (Job 18:2). See 
GKC 1130.a; Joiion-Muraoka §129.n. Similar constructions are found in Mish- 
naic Hebrew (e.g., m. 5 A bot 5:14). 

those who came before . . . those who came after. LXX and Vulg take the nouns 
to refer to first and last things (so RSV: “former things . . . things yet to happen.” 
Elsewhere in the Bible, however, nsomm refers to the previous generations (Lev 
26:45; Deut 19:14; Ps 79:8; cf. 5 abotam hansomm “their ancestors” in Jer 11:10). 
This word does not occur again in Ecclesiastes, but haahardmm is attested in 
4:16, where it clearly refers to people who come in the future (cf. Job 18:20). 
Moreover, “former things” is expressed elsewhere by nsonot not nsomm (see Isa 
41:22; 42:9; 43:9, 18; 46:9, etc.). Cf. Egyptian “those who come before . . . those 
who come after” in The Complaints of Khakheperre-Sonb (Gardiner, Admoni¬ 
tions , p. 97, lines 3-4). If the former and future generations are meant, this verse 
forms an inclusio with v 4 (cf. NRSV: “the people of long ago . . . people yet 
to come”). 

among. The preposition c im here means “among” (cf. Gen 23:4; Lev 25:6). 
See Lys, L’Ecclesiaste , pp. 137-38. 

COMMENT 

The opening chapter contains prefatory remarks that will set the tone for all of 
Ecclesiastes. A thematic statement appears in v 2, which is repeated in virtually 
the same form at the end of the book (12:8). The appearance of the thematic 
statement at the beginning (immediately after the superscription and before the 
opening poem) and at the end (after the concluding poem and before the epi¬ 
logue) suggests that these two verses are intended as the framework of the book. 
As it stands, this thematic statement also serves as the introduction to the pref¬ 
ace (1:2-11). 

A rhetorical question in v 3 serves as a thesis statement of the preface: human 
beings have no advantage in all their toil “under the sun.” This is followed by a 
poem in w 4-8 that demonstrates the thesis, a poem that makes the point that 
there is a lot of activity in the universe but no advantage is gained and nothing 
new really happens. The skill of the poet is evident in the construction of the 
poem (see G. Fecht, Metrik des Hebraischen und Phonizischen [AAT 19. Wiesba¬ 
den: Harrassowitz, 1991], pp. 162-69; L. Alonso-Schokel, A Manual of Hebrew 
Poetics [Subsidia Biblica 11; Rome: Pontifico Istituto Biblico, 1988], pp. 71, 198). 
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The monotonous nature of the activities is conveyed by the repetition of words. 
Instead of using a pronoun after a subject has been named, each subject is re¬ 
peated: generation . . . generation (v 4), the sun . . . the sun (v 5), the wind . . . 
the winds (v 6), the streams. . . the streams (v 7), the sea . . . the sea (v 7). Verbs, 
too, are repeated: hlk “to go” appears 6 times in w 4-7, sbb “to go around” ap¬ 
pears 3 times in v 3, and several other verbs appear twice each (zrh “to rise,” swb 
“to return,” mP “to be full”). Thus the language subtly conveys the point about 
the repetitive character of everything. Moreover, the poem creates an impression 
of busy-ness through its abundant use of participles; no fewer than fifteen of them 
are found in w 4-7. This poem on the monotonous activities is then followed by 
a commentary in prose in w 9-11, which makes the point that despite the active 
routines, nothing new really happens (see Good, “The Unfilled Sea,” pp. 59-73). 
It is clear that the passage ends in v 11, for the verses that follow are written in 
an autobiographical style. 

Thematic Statement (1:2) 

There is perhaps no verse in all of Ecclesiastes that is more well known and more 
often cited than the thematic statement. It is understood by all scholars to be 
representative of the authors views of life. The Hebrew word hebel y which is 
translated here as “vanity,” has no single English equivalent. The literal meaning 
of the word is “vapor,” “breath,” “air,” “steam,” or the like. The word is most 
commonly used metaphorically for things that are ephemeral, insubstantial, de¬ 
lusive, or unreliable. Qohelet uses the word to speak of the fleeting nature of life 
(6:12; 7:15; 9:9). This is consonant with the usage of the word elsewhere in the 
Bible (Pss 39:6-7, 12 [Eng w 5-6, 11]; 62:10 [Eng v 9]; 94:11; 144:4; Job 7:16; 
9:29). That does not mean that human life is “vain” in the sense of being mean¬ 
ingless or worthless, but that it is ephemeral and unreliable. 

Psalm 39 is most instructive in this regard. It is the lament of a frustrated indi¬ 
vidual trying to understand the vicissitudes of life, which every human must en¬ 
dure. The psalmist prays to the deity for the ability to understand the meaning of 
life and laments the transitory nature of human existence. The entire human life 
span is as nothing before God, the psalmist observes —like a vapor and a mere 
reflection. Everyone is hebel “vapor” (v 6 [Eng v 5]), and yet people toil without 
ever knowing who will eventually reap the benefits after they die. 

Similar sentiments are found in Psalm 62, against the backdrop of difficult 
times, where human beings again are said to be hebel and a delusion. All human¬ 
ity together, it is said, is lighter than hebel “vapor” on the scales (w 10-11 [Eng 
w 9-10]). Therefore, it is useless to try to count on riches or rely on plunder, for 
power belongs to God. That which is hebel is unpredictable and beyond human 
ability to control. 

So, too, Qohelet speaks of joy, success, and youth as hebel (2:1, 11; 4:4; 11:10). 
These things are “vain” in the sense that they do not last; people cannot hold on 
to them forever. The word is also used of things that cannot be grasped intellectu¬ 
ally—they may be enigmatic, confusing, contradictory, or plain mysterious (1:2, 
14; 2:15, 17, 19, 21, 26; 3:19; 4:4, 7-8, 16; 5:9 [Eng v 10]; 6:2, 9; 8:10, 14). 
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Human attempts to grasp them are said to be “vanity” and a “pursuit of wind” 
(1:14; 2:11, 17, 26; 4:4, 16; 6:9). For Qohelet, human existence and human expe¬ 
riences of earthly realities are all “vanity” in the sense that they are transitory and 
beyond human ability to grasp. The word “all” here is not a universal category, 
but refers specifically to human experiences of reality on earth (so Lohfink). It 
is not that everything is meaningless or futile, but that people cannot hold on 
to what they have (life, joy, success, wealth), control their own destiny by sheer 
effort and will, predict what will happen in the future, or comprehend all the 
happening. All that humanity is, does, and experiences on earth is hebel. 

It should be emphasized that the /zebe/-judgment here is matched by the virtu¬ 
ally identical words of 12:8. Thus, apart from the superscription (1:1) and the 
epilogue (12:9-14), Qohelet’s sayings are enveloped by these thematic proclama¬ 
tions. This thematic statement is the first verse of the preface (1:2-11) and the 
last verse of the conclusion (11:7-12:8). In addition, many observations and argu¬ 
ments of the author end with the judgment “all is hebel” (1:14; 2:11, 17; 3:19), 
“this is hebel (6:2), “that, too, is hebel ” (2:1), or “this, too, is hebel ” (2:15, 19, 22, 
23, 26; 4:4, 8, 16; 7:16; 8:10, 14). It may be observed that 1:2 (and to a lesser 
extent 12:8) is a spectacle of alliteration in Hebrew, with the repetition of h and 
/: habel habalim 5 amar qohelet habel habalim hakkol habel. 

Routines in the Universe (1:3-8) 

Although the thematic statement (v 2) was intended as part of a framework for 
the book, it also is appropriate as the introduction to the preface. The “all” men¬ 
tioned in 1:2 is now illustrated in the activities mentioned in the verses that fol¬ 
low, beginning with “all” toil in v 3 and culminating in the two occurrences of 
all” at the end of the poem, in v 7 (“all streams”) and v 8 (“all things/words”). 
This is only the first of many illustrations in the book of the point that “all is 
vanity.” 

Qohelet asks what advantage humanity has in all the toil (v 3). This is clearly 
a rhetorical question. A negative answer is implied: there is no advantage in toil. 
The Hebrew root for “toil” ( c raZ) recurs in the book — thirty-five times in various 
forms. I he term has generally negative connotations. It refers to the routine 
struggle of humanity to achieve some end or other. Toil is the tiresome effort 
expended over an enterprise of dubious result. Qohelet does not mean, then, 
that there is no good that comes from work or effort, but that there is no addi¬ 
tional “edge” that one can gain from “toil.” 

It is important to observe that Qohelet speaks of toiling “under the sun,” a 
favorite phrase of his that appears twenty-nine times in the book. The phrase 
occurs elsewhere in the ancient Near East, always in the context of life and death 
(see Notes above). Although the common biblical idiom “under the heavens” is 
also used (1:13; 2:3; 3:1), it appears that there are some differences in the two 
expressions. Whereas under the heavens” is a spatial designation (referring 
to what is happening in the world), the expression “under the sun” is temporal, 
referring to the experiences in the realm of the living —this world of light and 
life, as opposed to the world of darkness in the netherworld (see especially 4:15; 
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9:6, 9). So the point of our verse seems to be that toil gives one no advantage in 
the realm of the living, perhaps over life itself. 

In v 4 the author speaks of human succession, but the topic is not unrelated 
to the previous verse. He still has in mind the issue of advantage for humanity 
under the sun. Significantly, some of the parallel texts that use the phrase “under 
the sun” or its equivalent are also concerned with the continuity of human exis¬ 
tence. In each case, progeny figures prominently. The inscriptions often invoke 
a curse against would-be grave robbers and vandals —that they would have no 
descendants among the living “under the sun” (so the inscriptions of Tabnit and 
Eshmunazor) or that their seed would not prosper “under the sun” or “before the 
sun” (so the inscriptions of Untashgal and Yahdun-Lim). Progeny was one way 
people tried to ensure some continuity under the sun; it was a way of overcoming 
the fate of mortality. In the Gilgamesh Epic , the protagonist recognized that im¬ 
mortality was beyond human grasp, and so he consoled himself that if he took 
some heroic actions while he was alive, his name might be remembered forever 
(see A NET 3 , p. 79). People sought continuity of their existence on earth — if not 
actual immortality, as Gilgamesh desired, at least the perpetuation of their names 
through their descendants (the succeeding generations) or through their great 
accomplishments. In the face of mortality, progeny was a possible advantage that 
people still coveted. But Qohelet makes the point that the succession of the gen¬ 
erations really makes no difference in the larger scheme of things: generations 
come and go, but nothing really changes on earth. The vitality of the language 
in v 4 is deceptive. The going and coming of the generations give the impression 
of much movement, but they only show the transient nature of human existence. 
Despite the flurry of activities that coming and going suggest, nothing radically 
new really happens and no advantage is gained. The world remains the same 
as always. 

From the activities of humanity (w 3-4), Qohelet moves on to speak of the 
activities of nature: the sun, the wind, and the streams (v 5-7). The sun rises and 
the sun sets over and over again (v 3). The linkage between the anthropological 
(v 3) and the cosmological (v 4), a linkage evident in the Hebrew text in the 
conjunction we- (“and”), is made here and also in the final poem of the book 
(see Comment at 12:3-8). Humanity’s busy-ness is mirrored by the activities of 
the forces of nature. The cosmological activities are illustrative, for the interest 
of the author is ultimately the human being, as is evident in the thesis statement 
(v 3), in the denouement of the poem (v 8), and in the prose commentary that 
follows (w 10-11). Thus, this is not just a “nature poem” (so Whybray, “Ecclesi¬ 
astes 1,4-7 and the Wonders of Nature,” pp. 105-12). The Hebrew word for the 
setting of the sun is ba\ which is literally “comes” or “enters.” It is the same form 
used in v 4. But whereas the word in v 4 refers to people coming into existence, 
in v 5 it refers to the setting of the sun, the end of a day. Perhaps one is to con¬ 
clude that there is not much difference between the coming of each generation 
and the daily setting of the sun: each is part of a routine. Toward its destination 
the sun struggles — the participle here implies that the sun is both stomping on¬ 
wards and panting —only to start all over again. The sun participates vigorously 
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in the daily routine, but it seems to have gained no advantage from its tedious 
work. 

The flurry of repetitive activities continues in v 6. And the language conveys 
at once both vigor and monotony. There is movement this way and that, to the 
south and to the north, around and around. But the subject is not revealed for 
awhile, as if the poet wants the reader to ponder about the activities first: going 
south, turning to the north, around and around. The delaying of the subject 
prompted the translators of the ancient versions (the Septuagint, Vulgate, Syriac 
and Targum) to think that it is the sun that moves to the south, then to the north. 
But it becomes clear that it is the wind that moves. The poem picks up on the 
other participle used of the generations, holek “goes” (here meaning “blows”). 
One is prompted to make the connection right away with the activities of human 
beings suggested in v 4: as each generation goes (holek) and comes (ba) y so, too, 
the sun sets (ba) and the wind blows (holek). Like the generations of human 
beings, the sun and the wind come and go. The wind moves about a lot, but 
even the unpredictable wind returns because of its rounds. There is a lot of move¬ 
ment, but ultimately nothing new happens. No advantage is gained, despite all 
the busy-ness. 

By the same token, all the channels of water flow eventually to the sea (v 7). 
But the expected does not happen. The continuous pouring of water into the sea 
never causes it to overflow. The Dead Sea would be a particularly poignant ex¬ 
ample of this phenomenon: it receives water constantly flowing from the Jordan 
and other sources, but nothing about it seems to change. 

The author began with human activities in w 3-4 and moved on to speak of 
elements of nature in w 5-7. Then in v 8, he returns to people. The reference 
to “all” words in v 8 recalls the activities of “all” streams in v 7, “all” toil in v 3, 
and ultimately Qohelets judgment that “all is vanity” in v 2. The emphasis shifts 
from humanity in general in v 3 to the generations in v 4, and now to individuals 
in v 8. Initially the expression kol-haddebarim yege'im at the beginning of v 8 may 
be interpreted to mean “all things are wearying” — the routines are wearisome 
and the subjects are being worn out. Coming after w 3-5, with the tedious activi¬ 
ties of several subjects, it seems that v 8 is reiterating the tedium of “all things.” 
And this interpretation is prompted by the fact that the preceding verse begins 
with all streams” and their routine. But the poet is, in fact, turning his attention 
now to human speech. As in v 6, where the real subject is held in abeyance, so 
here in v 8, the meaning of kol-debdrim yege'im is not fully evident till one reads 
about human inability to speak ( ledabber ). Now it appears that one is to take kol- 
debarim yege'im to mean “all words are wearying” — they wear one out and they 
are getting old. Qohelets words are elliptical. The author does not mean that no 
one is able to speak at all. That obviously would be untrue. Rather, the point is 
that no one has anything novel to say, and no one can say anything about what 
will happen. There are words aplenty; the words are, in fact, wearying. Yet, no 
one is able to say anything new or anything enlightening about the future. The 
same sentiments are found in the text called The Complaints of Khakheperre- 
Sonb (see AEL I, 146-8 and Notes above). The sage in that text wishes that he 
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had a new word to offer and that he knew what others did not know. At the same 
time, he speaks of those who talk a lot and give the impression that they are 
offering new solutions —“words never before uttered.” But, says the sage, “this is 
a searching for what fades; it is deceit.” All words are wearying; they are weari¬ 
some when they offer nothing new or enlightening. As Qohelet himself puts 
it, “indeed, there are many words that (only) increase vanity” (6:11). There are 
plenty of words, wearisome words, yet no one is able to say anything new or en¬ 
lightening. As all streams flow into the sea and the sea is not full (v 7), so all 
words are wearying, but no one is able to speak (v 8). The eye sees a lot and the 
ear hears a lot, but no advantage is gained in all that seeing and hearing. 

Prose Commentary (1:9-11) 

If the meaning of the poem (w 3-8) is unclear, it is clarified in prose in w 9-11. 
This prose commentary generally is seen as an attack on the wisdom tradition, 
with its emphasis on speech (cf. Prov 15:1, 2, 4, 23; 16:24; 25:11). But the po¬ 
lemic seems to be not so much on speech as it is on the claim of novelty and 
the ability to tell what will happen in the future. Qohelet says that “what has 
happened — that is what will happen, and what is being done —that is what will 
be done. There is nothing new under the sun” (v 9). This is essentially the point 
made by the poem: human beings and the forces of nature all participate in rou¬ 
tines, and there seem to be no breakthroughs despite all the toil. 

Qohelet appears to be talking about the predictability of events, even as he 
had been speaking of the predictability of nature s routines in w 4-7. But he is, 
in fact, speaking of the impossibility of knowing what will happen despite all the 
appearance of routine. This is a theme to which he returns again and again in 
the book (3:15, 22; 6:10; 7:24; 8:7; 10:14). He insists in 6:10-12 that no one 
knows what is universally good for humanity and no one can tell what will hap¬ 
pen in the future. 

The first denial (that no one knows what is good) appears to be a polemic 
against the purveyors of aphorisms, who believe that they can prescribe behavior 
that will help people control their destinies. Some traditional wisdom teachers 
presumed that one can learn from nature and human experiences how one ought 
to behave in every situation (this is an attitude evident in the teachings in the 
book of Proverbs). Their assumptions about order and justice also led some to 
call the deity into question (as in the book of Job). But Qohelet insists that no 
one is able (/o 3 yukal) to do such a thing (6:10). In 1:8, he says elliptically that 
no one is able (/o 3 yukal) to speak. 

The second denial (that no one can tell what will happen) may be a polemic 
against apocalypticists — those who are constantly pointing to what might happen 
in the future. Indeed, the words of Qohelet in 1:9-11 echo the protoapocalyptic 
proclamations of Deutero-Isaiah that new things were about to happen, which 
would be unlike the former things (Isa 42:9). The exiles were urged not to re¬ 
member the former things because God was about to do “a new thing” (Isa 
43:18-19). According to the poet of the exile, it was God who was “declaring the 
end from the beginning and from ancient times things not yet done” (Isa 46:10). 
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God will bring from nowhere a new thing, previously unheard of and unknown 
(Isa 48:7). Deutero-Isaiah was not alone; other visionaries in the exilic period 
spoke of the possibility of newness: a new heart and a new spirit (Ezek 18:31; 
36:26), a new thing on earth (Jer 31:22), a new covenant (Jer 31:31). In the face 
of despair over the silence of God, Israel’s visionaries in the exilic period pointed 
to the possibility of radical newness. This expectation of newness was developed 
into the full-blown eschatology of Trito-Isaiah, who predicted a new heaven and 
the new earth that will remain forever, as will Israels descendants and fame (Isa 
66:22). Hope was pinned on the possibility of newness in the future, when “the 
former things shall not be remembered or come to mind” (Isa 65:17). Whereas 
there will be no remembrance of the former things, Trito-Isaiah spoke of future 
generations of Israel who will come, and their fame will remain forever. 

There is nothing new under the sun, however. There is no remembrance for 
those who came before, nor for those who will come in the future. Here Qohelet 
alludes to past and future generations and, in doing so, returns to the point made 
at the beginning of the passage: generations come and go, but everything remains 
the same as ever. The additional observation here at the end of the passage is that 
memory makes no difference in that coming and going. Qohelet observes in 9:5 
that when people die, “their memory is forgotten” (9:5). It makes no difference 
what one has accomplished or who one may be (see 2:16). When death comes, 
all hopes perish, and no one is better off than others. Qohelet is perhaps speaking 
against the idea that one can extend one’s presence “under the sun,” through 
one’s progeny, tangible memorials, or fame. For him, death dashes all hopes of 
immortality, including the “immortality” of being remembered forever. 


I.A.2. Nothing Is Ultimately Reliable (1:12-2:26) 

1 12 I am Qohelet. I have been a king over Israel in Jerusalem. 13 I set my heart 

to inquire and to explore by wisdom everything that has been done under the 
heavens. It is a terrible preoccupation that God has given to humanity with 
which to be preoccupied. 14 I observed all the deeds that have been done under 
the sun, and lo, all is vanity and a pursuit of wind. 

15 What is made crooked cannot be straightened; 
what is lacking cannot be counted. 

16 I spoke with my heart: “I, yes, I have shown greatness and increased wisdom, 
surpassing all who were before me over Jerusalem.” And my heart observed much 
wisdom and knowledge. 17 But when I set my heart to know wisdom and knowl¬ 
edge of < > prudence, I knew that even this is a pursuit of wind, 18 for, 

in the abundance of wisdom is much vexation; 
when one increases knowledge one increases pain. 
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2 'I spoke with my heart: “Come now, let me make you experience pleasure. 
And enjoy good!” But that, too, is vanity. Regarding merriment, I said: “<What> 
does it boast?” And regarding pleasure: “What does it really accomplish?” d went 
about with my heart to induce my body with wine — and my heart conducted by 
wisdom and <did not> lead by folly —until I saw what indeed is the good for 
humans, which they should do under the heavens during the few days of their 
life. 

d achieved great deeds. I built myself houses. I planted myself vineyards. 5 I 
made myself gardens and parks and I planted therein all kinds of fruit trees. 6 I 
made myself pools of water from which to irrigate a forest sprouting with trees. 
7 I acquired male servants and female servants, and I had home-born slaves. I also 
had a great possession of cattle and sheep, surpassing all who were before me in 
Jerusalem. 8 I accumulated for myself also silver and gold, a private hoard fit for 
kings, along with the provinces. I acquired for myself male singers and female 
singers, along with humanity’s treasures in chests. 9 So I became great and sur¬ 
passed all who were before me in Jerusalem. Yea, my wisdom aided me. ^What¬ 
ever my eyes desired, I did not deprive them. I did not withhold my heart from 
any pleasure, for my heart had pleasure from all my toil. And this had been my 
portion for all my toil. 1 'So I turned to all my works that my hands had done, and 
my toil that I toiled to accomplish, and, lo, all is vanity and a pursuit of wind, 
and there is no advantage under the sun. 

I2 I turned to observe wisdom and irrationality and folly, for who is the person 
who will come after <me? Shall he control> what has already been achieved? n I 
have observed that wisdom has advantage over folly, as light has advantage over 
darkness: H the wise have their eyes in their heads, but fools walk in darkness. But 
I also know that one fate befalls them all. 15 So I said in my heart: “If the fate of 
the fool befalls even me, why then have I been acting excessively wise?” I said in 
my heart that this, too, is vanity, 16 for there is no remembrance of the wise for¬ 
ever—as is the case with the fool —because all too soon everything is forgotten. 
O how the wise dies just like the fool! 17 So I hated life, for what has been done 
under the sun is terrible to me. Indeed, all is vanity and a pursuit of wind. 

18 I hated all my toil for which I am toiling under the sun, which I will leave to 
the people who will come after me. 19 But who knows whether they will be wise 
or fools? They will exercise proprietorship over all the fruit of my toil for which 
I have toiled and acted wisely under the sun. This, too, is vanity. 

20 I turned to let my heart despair about all the toil that I toiled under the sun, 
21 for there are people whose toil is for wisdom, knowledge, and achievement, but 
to those who did not toil for it they give it as their portion. This also is vanity and 
a great tragedy. 

22 Indeed, what is there for humans in all their toil and in the pursuit of their 
hearts at which they toil under the sun? 2? For all their days are pains, and vexation 
is their preoccupation; even at night their hearts do not rest. This, too, is vanity. 

24 There is no good among humans (except) that they should eat and drink, 
and make themselves see good in their toil. Also this I have observed is from the 
hand of God; 25 for who will eat and who will glean without <him>? 26 For to the 
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one who is favored, he has given wisdom, knowledge, and pleasure; but to 
the offender he has given a preoccupation of gathering and collecting to give to 
the one who is good before God. This, too, is vanity and a pursuit of wind. 

NOTES 

1 12.1 am Qohelet. I have been a king. It is also possible to take the independent 

personal pronoun as standing in apposition to the personal name, as is the case 
in various West Semitic and Akkadian inscriptions. Thus, one may translate: “I, 
Qohelet, have been a king.” The style here imitates the self-presentation formula 
of kings in the royal inscriptions of the ancient Near East. In the West Semitic 
examples, the 5 nk/'nh RN formula is a typical way of introducing the king in 
whose name the inscription is issued (e.g., KAI 10.1; 13.1; 24.1; 26.1.1; 181.1; 
214.1; 216.1; 217.1). 

The verb hayiti is commonly taken to indicate a past fact and, thus, frequently 
translated as “I was” (KJV, ASV, NIV). LXX translates it with the aorist egenomen 
“I was” (cf. also Vulg; Targ). In the same vein, a Jewish tradition took the verb to 
mean that Solomon was no longer king, having been deposed on account of his 
sins, his throne having been usurped by Ashmedai (Asmodeus), king of the 
demons (y. Sank. 20c; b. Git. 68a-b). But the Hebrew perfect, particularly of 
stative verbs, need not indicate past realities. The perfect of hyh may also indicate 
an existing state, a reality that began in the past but continues into the present. 

Indeed, the use of the perfect is in keeping with the narrative style of the West 
Semitic royal inscriptions: e.g., 3 nk klmw . . . ysbt 7 ks 3 3 by “I am Kilamuwa ... I 
have sat on the throne of my father” (KAI 24.9); gm ysbt 7 msb 3 by “I, too, have 
sat on the throne of my father” (KAI 214.8); 3 nk ms c . . . w 3 nk mlkty 3 hr 3 by “I am 
Mesha . . . and I have reigned after my father” (KAI 181.1-3). There is no seman¬ 
tic difference between the idiom hyyty mlk “I have been king” in Ecclesiastes 
and mlkty “I have reigned” or ysbt(y) 7 ks’/msb “I have sat on the throne/seat” in 
the West Semitic royal inscriptions. It is important to observe that there are other 
similarities with the royal inscriptions in the passage (see Seow, “Qohelets Auto¬ 
biography”). Specifically, much of 1:12-2:11 resembles the Akkadian fictional 
autobiographies, on which see Longman, Fictional Akkadian Autobiography. In¬ 
deed, Longman (pp. 120-23) argues that all of Ecclesiastes belongs to this genre. 

a king over Israel in Jerusalem. The combination of “over Israel” (not “over 
Judah”) and ‘ fin Jerusalem” makes it virtually certain that the author means a 
king in the united monarchy. Saul, David, and Solomon are all called melek c al 
yism el “king over Israel” in the Bible (1 Sam 23:17; 2 Sam 5:2-5, 11, 17; 1 Kgs 
1:34; 3:28), but only David and Solomon may be said to have ruled “in Jerusa¬ 
lem. Others who are called “king over Israel” are from the northern kingdom of 
the divided monarchy (1 Kgs 14:13-14; 15:25; 16:29; 22:52; 2 Kgs 2:25) and 
could not have ruled “in Jerusalem,” while those who ruled in the south (who 
ruled in Jerusalem”) never are called “king over Israel.” Clearly, the author in¬ 
tends to equate himself with Solomon. 

13. 1 set my heart. The idiom natan leb means to set ones mind, that is, to pay 
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attention or be determined (see 1:17; 7:21; 8:9, 16; Ezra 7:27; Neh 2:12; 1 Chron 
22:19; 2 Chron 11:16; Dan 10:12). More specifically, one notes the idioms natan 
leb lidros “to set the mind to seek” (1 Chron 22:19 [Eng v 18]) and hekin leb 
lidros “to prepare the mind to seek” (2 Chron 12:14; 19:3; 30:19). The heart is 
the decision-making organ in ancient Near Eastern anthropology. It should be 
noted that natan leb is an idiom of Late Biblical Hebrew. Indeed, all the attesta¬ 
tions are in texts dated no earlier than the fifth century B.C.E. In earlier Hebrew, 
sdm leb (1 Sam 25:25; 28:5; 2 Sam 13:13; 18:3; Isa 41:22; Ezek 40:4; 44:5; Zech 
7:12) and sat leb (1 Sam 4:20; Pss 48:14; 62:11; Jer 31:21) are used instead. 

by wisdom. Some commentators (e.g., Hertzberg, Ellermeier) take bahokma 
to be the object of the two infinitives (thus, “to seek and to explore wisdom”) or 
of drs, thus, “to seek wisdom” (so Lauha, Lohfink). In this context, however, the 
object of the investigation is not wisdom itself, but “everything under the heav¬ 
ens” (cf. 8:9). Moreover, in the other instances in Ecclesiastes where one finds 
bahokma , the preposition be- always indicates agent or instrument, thus “through 
wisdom” or “by wisdom” (2:3; 7:23; 9:15), and not the object of any verb. Indeed, 
nowhere in the Hebrew Bible does the preposition be- ever mark hokma as an 
object (cf. Prov 3:19; 24:3; Isa 10:13; Ezek 28:4). The point is not that the king 
looked for wisdom, but that he applied wisdom. The king already has wisdom 
and uses it (cf. 2:9, “my wisdom aided me”). The motif of royal wisdom is stan¬ 
dard fare in the royal inscriptions. The Phoenician inscription from Karatepe 
mentions the wisdom of Azitawadda as a mark of his legitimacy: “every king 
made me a father because of my legitimacy, my wisdom, and the goodness of my 
heart” (KAI 26.1.12-13). Akkadian inscriptions are replete with references to the 
king as “wise,” “intelligent,” and “knowing.” The kings typically claimed to have 
acquired comprehensive knowledge, and some claimed to have understood ev¬ 
erything and experienced everything (see the references in Seow, “Qohelef s Au¬ 
tobiography,” pp. 280-81). In short, the claim to use wisdom in this manner is 
part and parcel of royal propaganda. Qohelet, however, makes the point that such 
quests do not amount to much. He uses the genre of the royal inscription only to 
make a point contrary to the intention of such propaganda. 

everything that has been done. Hebrew c al kol-aser na'asa, lit. “regarding every¬ 
thing that has been done.” The preposition c al here indicates the areas covered 
by the inquiry; it does not give the reason for the investigation, as Ellermeier 
claims (Qohelet 1/1, p. 179). In other words, the inquiry by wisdom was compre¬ 
hensive (see the preceding Note). The phrase “all that has been done” refers to 
all that is happening in the world and not just to what people do (cf. 1:9, 14; 4:3; 
8:9, 17; 9:3, 6). 

under the heavens. Many Hebrew MSS and some of the ancient versions (Syr, 
Vulg, Targ) read tahat hassemes “under the sun” instead of tahat hassamayim 
“under the heavens,” which occurs also in 2:3; 3:1. But the former clearly is an 
attempt to make the idiom consistent with the more dominant expression in the 
book (see Notes at 1:3). The fact that tahat hassemes “under the sun” does occur 
in v 14 argues for the probable correctness of tahat hassamayim “under the heav¬ 
ens” in v 13 —i.e., the variant that reads tahat hassemes is trying to harmonize 
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with v 14. “Under the heavens” simply means everywhere in the world, a spatial 
description. Qohelets claim of comprehensive search is not nearly as bold as 
Asshurbanipal’s boast that he ventured even into the esoterica of “heaven and 
earth, the wisdom of Shamash and Adad” (Streck, A ssurbanipal II, p. 362, line 3). 

It is a terrible preoccupation. The “it” refers to the task that Qohelet set for 
himself (the search by wisdom), not to “all that has been done under the heav¬ 
ens.” The noun c inyan occurs only in Ecclesiastes (1:13; 2:23, 26; 3:10; 4:8; 5:2, 
13 [Eng w 3, 14]; 8:16), but nowhere else in the Bible. The word is attested in 
Postbiblical Hebrew in the sense of “subject, business, case” (see Jastrow, Dic¬ 
tionary , p. 1095). Sometimes the word has the nuance of something that causes 
anxiety. In Ecclesiastes, c inyan is associated with restlessness, obsession, worry, 
and human inability to find enjoyment. Here it has to do with efforts to grasp by 
wisdom all that is happening in the world. 

with which to be preoccupied. The root c nh “to be busy, preoccupied,” to which 
the infinitive la'anot is related, occurs in the Hebrew Bible only here and in 3:10. 
The verb is related to Arabic c and “to disquiet, occupy, make uneasy” and c aniya 
“to be anxious, preoccupied” (see Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, V art 5, p. 2180). 
One cannot rule out the possibility of wordplay, however. Perhaps one is sup¬ 
posed to think also of c n/z “to be humble” (Piel, “to afflict”) or even “to answer.” 

14. I have observed. The verb r'h “to see, observe” (meaning also “to experi¬ 
ence”) appears 47 times in the book, with Qohelet himself or his heart being the 
subject no fewer than 26 times. The author uses the verb here, as he often does 
elsewhere, for purposeful and reflective observation. In the light of the many 
similarities between Ecclesiastes and the Gilgamesh Epic , it is worth noting that 
the prologue of the latter (in the late version) asserts that Gilgamesh had seen it 
all, experienced everything, and received wisdom. Indeed, the epic was known 
in Mesopotamia by its incipit, sa nagba Tmuru “he who saw it all.” 

that have been done. Instead of sn'sw, a few Hebrew MSS and 4QQoh b read 
3 sr n l sw (see Ulrich, “Qoheleth Manuscripts,” p. 148). There appears to be no 
significance in the choice of variants. 
under the sun. See Notes at 1:3. 

all is vanity. See Notes at 1:2. In this case, the “all” refers to the search for 
wisdom and the attempt to grasp all that is happening. “Vanity” here refers to 
something that cannot be grasped. 

a pursuit of wind. Or “a desire of wind.” The expression re'ut ruah (also in 
2:11, 17, 26; 4:4, 6; 6:9) is certainly synonymous with ratyon ruah (1:17; 2:22; 
4:16); no distinction between the two can be discerned. Postbiblical Hebrew has 
fywn meaning “desire, greed, ambition” (Jastrow, Dictionary , pp. 1486-87). 
Both words correspond to Aramaic fwt and fyn “pleasure, will, ambition, desire” 
(see Ezra 5:17; 7:18; Dan 2:30; 7:28) and Phoenician r't “desire, intention” ( KAI 
60.4), but this is probably an Aramaic loanword. So LXX renders the phrase by 
proairesis pneumatos “choosing of wind/spirit” (but Aq and Theod nome “pastur¬ 
ing ; Symm boskesis “feeding”). The basic meaning here is “pursuit” or “striving” 
(i.e., a striving after something that one desires). In Hos 12:2, there is a related 
expression rd'eh ruah “pursuing of wind,” which is parallel to rodep qadim “chas- 
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ing the eastwind.” In that passage both rodep qadim and rd'eh ruah are activities 
of Ephraim as the fool who desires things that are ephemeral and unreliable 
(see C. L. Seow, “Hos 14:10 and the Foolish People Motif,” CBQ 44 [1982], pp. 
221-22). We may also compare Prov 15:14, where we have yebaqqes-da'at “seeks 
knowledge” contrasted with yifeh 'iwwelet “pursues folly.” The word is related to 
Hebrew rd'eh “shepherd” — that is, one who runs after and minds sheep (cf. Ara¬ 
bic ri'ayat “keeping, minding”). The imagery of a fool pursuing wind is found 
also in Sir 34:1-2 (Greek, Syriac, and Latin versions only): 

Empty and false are the hope of the senseless, 
and fools are carried on wings by dreams. 

Like one who grasps at shadows or pursues wind , 
is one who puts trust in dreams. 

Indeed, throughout the wisdom literature of the Bible, ruah “wind” is fre¬ 
quently a metaphor for things that have no abiding value or are insubstantial. 
Thus, the sages spoke of inheriting wind (Prov 11:29), restraining wind (Prov 
27:16), gathering wind (Prov 30:4), windy knowledge (Job 15:2), and windy 
words (Job 16:3; cf. 6:26; 8:2). In every case “wind” indicates futility or meaning¬ 
lessness (see Isa 41:29). In Akkadian, too, saru “wind” may have this connotation. 
So in a wisdom text, one who does foolish things is characterized as sakil sarim 
“one who acquires wind” (see Held, “A Faithful Lover in an Old Babylonian 
Dialogue,” p. 6, line 7). In the Gilgamesh Epic , life is seen as transitory and all 
that humans do is but saru “wind” (Gilg Y iv 8). 

15. be straightened. Reading letuqqan “be straightened” with Driver (“Prob¬ 
lems and Solutions,” p. 225), for MTs litqon “is straight.” LXX (followed by SyrH 
and Copt), Vulg, and Targ translate with passive verbs. The Qal stem of this verb 
is unattested in Hebrew; the verb is always in Piel in the Bible (see also 7:13; 
12:9; Sir 47:9), so the corresponding passive ought to be Pual. In Postbiblical 
Hebrew, too, the verb occurs only in Piel, Hiphil, and Niphal, but never in 
Qal. Thus, lo yukal letuqqan “cannot be straightened” may be compared with 
the rhetorical question mi yukal letaqqen “who can straighten?” (7:13). Others 
emend to read lehittaqen (the Niphal infinitive construct), citing the parallelism 
with lehimmanot (Lauha). But it is unnecessary to change the consonantal text. 
If the Niphal is to be read, we should assume syncope of the he': lehittaqen > 
littaqen (see GKC $51.1; so Graetz). In any case, one is reminded of a saying in 
an Egyptian text, The Instruction ofAnii , that even a crooked stick can be straight¬ 
ened, while a straight stick can be bent (see Volten, Studien zum Weisheitsbuch 
des Anii, pp. 170-71, lines 13-14). The Egyptian proverb stresses the effective¬ 
ness of instructions: even the crooked can be straightened out and the straight 
can be made to bend. The proverb in Ecclesiastes, however, seems to say the 
opposite: what is crooked cannot be straightened. 

what is lacking. The noun hesron occurs only here in Hebrew. The noun 
hissaron is, however, attested in Postbiblical Hebrew, where it means “loss, defi¬ 
ciency, deficit.” The word is also related to Aramaic hsm/hwsm and Arabic hus- 
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ran “deficit, lack/’ This is an economic term, opposite in meaning to yutran (He¬ 
brew yitron) “surplus, gain.” Thus, one reads in a late fifth-century (b.c.e.) 
document from Egypt: “You, lavish from our houses goods ( nksn ). Give him as 
much as you can. It is not a loss ( hsm ) for you” (TAD I, 4.3.8-9). 

be counted . There is no warrant for emending lehimmanot “to be counted” to 
lehimmalot “to be filled,” presumably a late variant of the Niphal inf. cs. of mP 
(so Levy, Galling, and many others). As Fox points out ( Contradictions , p. 176 
n. 16), Symm does not have anaplerosai alone, but anaplerosai arithmon , which 
is the contextual translation of MT. It is puzzling, however, that Fox should nev¬ 
ertheless read lehimmalot . LXX, Vulg, Syr, and Targ all support MT. There is no 
need to emend the text. The point is that one cannot count what is not there, or 
that the deficiency is so great that one cannot compute it. 

16. I spoke with my heart. The appearance of the independent personal pro¬ 
noun after the verb is a peculiar feature of Qohelet’s style (1:16; 2:11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 18, 20, 24; 3:17, 18; 4:1, 4, 7; 5:17 [Eng v 18]; 7:25; 8:15; 9:15, 16). In a 
thorough analysis of this phenomenon, Isaksson has concluded that the pronoun 
in such constructions is not intended to emphasize the subject but the thought: 
“the pronoun is added in instances of greater importance, where the narrative 
halts for a moment to make a conclusion or introduce a new thought” ( Studies 
in the Language of Qoheleth, pp. 163-71, quotation from p. 171). 

There are analogous expressions elsewhere in the Bible: 3 amar 3 el libbo “speak 
to ones heart” (Gen 8:21; 1 Sam 27:1) and 3 amarbelibbo “speak with ones heart” 
(Gen 27:41; 1 Kgs 12:26, Obadiah 3; Pss 10:6, 11, 13; 14:1; 53:2 [Eng v 1]; 74:8, 
Esth 6:6; Zech 12:5). In no other instance, however, is the thing said introduced 
by a quotation marker ( lemor or ki), as is the case here. Nor is the heart ever 
addressed directly in the second person, as it is in 2:1. Moreover, one may note 
that the heart is very active in Qohelet, often functioning as an independent en¬ 
tity: the heart sees the abundance of wisdom and knowledge (1:16), the heart 
rests (2:23), the heart finds pleasure (2:10), the heart leads (2:3), the heart rushes 
(5:1 [Eng v 2]), the heart is in the house of mourning (7:4), the heart knows 
(7:21; 8:5), and the heart delights a person (11:9). It is likely, therefore, that the 
heart is personified here. This is a literary device used in Egyptian pessimistic 
literature. So one reads in The Complaints of Khakheperre-Sonb: “He said to his 
heart: “‘Come, my heart, that I may speak to you, and that you may answer me 
. . . I speak to you, my heart, answer me! A heart that is approached must not be 
silent’” (see Gardiner, Admonitions , p. 105, line 1; p. 108, lines 5-6). A similar 
device is found in The Dispute Between a Man and His Ba (A EL I, pp. 163-69). 
Such texts typically present conflicting positions assumed, respectively, by the 
physical self and the heart or the soul. So, too, Qohelet speaks “with” ( c im) his 
heart. Certainly the heart is personified in 2:1-3. One may also compare the NT 
Parable of the Rich Fool,” where the soul is personified: “I will say to my soul, 
Soul, you have many good things laid up for many years; take it easy, eat, drink, 
be merry” (Luke 12:19). 

I, yes y I have shown greatness. Instead of the redundant independent personal 
pronoun, Dahood vocalizes 3 ny as 3 onf “my wealth”: thus, “I increased my 
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wealth” // “I added to my wisdom” (“Phoenician Background,” pp. 266-67). This 
has no textual support whatsoever. The independent pronoun is attested in LXX 
(ego) and Syr (V), although Targ and Vulg do not translate it. In any case, LXX, 
Vulg, and Syr all take the verb to be intransitive. This does not necessarily mean 
that they were reading a Qal form, however. The Hiphil of gdl has an intransitive 
meaning in 1 Chron 22:5; Dan 8:4, 8, 11, 25. What we may have here is an 
instance of an “inwardly transitive” or “intensive” Hiphil (see GKC $53.d). Ex¬ 
amples of this usage of the Hiphil verb abound: hiqrib “to draw near,” hiqsib “to 
listen,” hesib “to reply” (see Joiion-Muraoka §54.e). Other commentators assume 
a dittography of he J and read hinneh < > gadalti with 2:9 (so Zimmerli). This 

move is both unnecessary and without warrant. 

all who were before me. Cf. also 2:7, 9. This is a stock phrase in royal boasts, 
corresponding to Akkadian mamman mahrlya “any before me,” sa ellamua “those 
who were before me,” mamman ina sarrani dlikut mahnya “any among kings 
who went before me,” or sarrani mahrut “former kings” in Assyrian royal inscrip¬ 
tions (see Seow, “Qohelet s Autobiography,” p. 281, n. 35). The idiom is formu¬ 
laic. Hence, even though Qohelet is assuming the role of Solomon, there is no 
need to ask if he had slipped in the plural reference to his predecessors in Jerusa¬ 
lem (since there had been only one Israelite king who ruled over Jerusalem) or 
if he was referring to pre-Israelite kings. Qohelet is adopting the language and 
style of royal propagandistic literature. The historicity of the Jerusalemite kings 
before Solomon is not at issue for him. 

over Jerusalem. Well over a hundred Hebrew MSS have byrwslm and the an¬ 
cient versions reflect the same, but that is the easier reading and it anticipates 
byrwslm in 2:7, 9. Some scribe wrote byrwslm instead of 7 yrwslm because the 
former is what he expected. 

17. Hence I set my heart. As it is commonly noted, waettena is one of only 
three w< 2 w-consecutive forms in the book; the other occurrences are in 4:1, 7. A 
possible explanation for the rare use of the waw-consecutive in this instance is 
given by Isaksson (Studies in the Language of Qoheleth y pp. 58-63). As Fox has 
it, w 16—18 are “a narration and evaluation” of the inquiry described in w 12-15 
(Contradictions , p. 174). So the narrative sequence is appropriate. 

to know wisdom and knowledge of < > prudence. MT takes wd c t as an infini¬ 

tive (i.e., “and to know”), but the ancient versions (LXX, Syr, Vulg, Targ) all 
understand four nouns to be the object of the infinitive lada'at “to know”: thus, 
“to know wisdom and knowledge, irrationality and siklut.” If these versions are 
correct, weda'at “and to know” in MT should simply be repointed as wada'at 
“and knowledge.” But the difficulty with the verse is not solved even with this 
change, for the phrase holelot wesiklut seems intrusive. We note that v 18 identi¬ 
fies only “wisdom” and “knowledge” as the issues at hand, and nothing is said 
about holelot wesiklut. Moreover, v 16 has only “wisdom and knowledge.” Some 
have argued, therefore, that the phrase holelot wesiklut is secondary and antici¬ 
pates a virtually identical expression in 2:12 (Ginsburg, Lauha, Fox). Others pre¬ 
fer to omit hokma weda'at as a vertical dittography, suggesting that the phrase is 
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repetitive after v 16 (so Jastrow). Rejecting these moves, Gordis takes v 17a to 
mean “to know that wisdom and knowledge are madness and folly.” 

The assumption of virtually all commentators is that siklut here is a mere vari¬ 
ation of siklut “folly” attested elsewhere in the book (2:3, 12, 13; 7:25; 10:1, 13). 
This is reasonable, inasmuch as holelot and siklut are juxtaposed three times 
(2:12, 7:25, and 10:13). Vulg assumes that siklut and siklut are synonymous, and 
numerous Hebrew MSS read siklut instead of siklut. Yet, it must be noted that 
LXX, Syr, and Targ apparently take siklut to be from ski “to be prudent” and, 
thus, not identical with siklut “folly.” The interchangeability of samek and sin is, 
indeed, well-documented for Late Biblical Hebrew, as many scholars have 
pointed out (see Whitley, Koheleth , p. 16). But Qohelet himself manifests no 
such tendency; the only instance in the book of a confusion is in the noun mas- 
merot in the epilogue (12:11). The spelling of siklut is still odd, when compared 
with siklut everywhere else in the book. It is possible that the original text had 
weda c at siklut “knowledge of prudence,” but a later scribe, incorrectly interpre¬ 
ting siklut “prudence” as a variant spelling of siklut “folly,” read da'at <holelot 
we> siklut under the influence of 2:12, 7:25; 10:13. Thus, the original objects 
of lada'at are hokma “wisdom” and da c at “knowledge,” precisely the two items 
observed by Qohelet (v 16) and commented on in the aphorism of v 18. One 
might add that both hokma and da c at are found as objects of yd c elsewhere in the 
Bible (cf. Prov 24:14; 17:27; Num 24:16; Dan 1:4), and yd c is used with sekel 
“prudence” (2 Chron 2:11 [Eng v 12]). The likeness of siklut “prudence” and 
siklut “folly” is not accidental, however, since Qohelet could have used the more 
common noun sekel/sekel instead. Qohelet probably intends the ambiguity, and 
not a little irony, in his choice of siklut , a homonym for siklut “folly.” 
pursuit of wind. See Notes at 1:14. 

18. vexation. L XX gnoseds (followed by SyrH and Copt) reflects Hebrew da'at 
“knowledge” instead of ka'as “vexation.” This reading anticipates da c at in the 
parallel line. MT is undoubtedly correct; it is supported by Aq and Theod ( thy- 
mou), Symm ( orge ), Vulg ( indignatio ), Syr ( rwgz ’), Targ (rgz). The noun ka'as 
“vexation, anger, grief, trouble” occurs five times in the book (1:18; 2:23; 7:3, 9; 
11:10); the verb appears twice (5:16 [Eng v 17]; 7:9). 

when one increases . . . one increases. The Hiphil imperfect 3 ms is used imper¬ 
sonally here. There is no need of an emendation to read the Qal participle (so 
Galling, Lauha, and others). The reading yosip (with a second mater lectionis , 
i.e., yod) is supported by most Hebrew MSS. The Hiphil of ysp also occurs in 
1:16; 2:9; 3:14. 

2 1. I spoke with my heart. Hebrew 5 amarti 5 am belibbi may mean “I thought 

to myself,” but, in light of the expression dibbarti *ani c im-libbi “I spoke with my 
heart” in 1:16 and the personification of the heart as a conversation partner in 
this passage, a more literal rendering is preferred. 

let me make you experience. The form 5 anasseka cannot be derived from nsk 
pour out’ (so Vulg, followed by Ibn Ezra), but nsh “test, try” with a 2 ms suffix 
(so LXX and Syr). The full spelling of the 2 ms suffix (with the mater lectionis) 
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in leka-na and 5 anasseka is found elsewhere in the Bible, although with other 
verbs (Joiion-Muraoka §94.h); this plene spelling is widely attested at Qumran. 
The verb nsh is normally “to test, try,” but when it is coordinated with verbs of 
seeing, hearing, knowing, and learning, the meaning is “to experience,’” the ob¬ 
ject of the experience being indicated by the preposition be-. See Greenberg, 
“noi in Exodus 20:20/’ pp. 273-76. 

enjoy good. Lit. “see good” or “look into good,” but r'h is regularly used to 
mean “to experience,” as in re eh hayyim “experience life” (9:9), which may be 
contrasted with the idiom yir eh-mawet “experience death” (Ps 89:49 [Eng v 48]). 
We may also compare raa betob (Pss 27:13; 128:5), ra'a tob (Ps 34:13 [Eng 
v 12]; Job 7:7), or ra'a tdba (Eccl 5:17 [Eng v 18]; 6:6; Job 9:25) — all meaning 
“to experience good” = “to live.” Conversely, one finds the idiom raa bera'a 
(Num 11:15; 2 Kgs 22:20) and raa ra c (Hab 1:13), both meaning “to experience 
evil” = “to suffer.” 

that, too , is vanity. The word hebel here is used in the sense of something that 
is fleeting and insubstantial (see Notes at 1:2). 

2. Regarding merriment . . . and regarding pleasure. The preposition is to be 
taken as the lamed of specification (cf. Gen 17:20, uleyisma'f ]el sema'tika “re¬ 
garding Ishmael, I have heard you”; see Waltke-O’Connor $11.2.10.d, g). 

<what> does it boast. Reading me<h> holel (cf. Isa 3:15; Mai 1:13; 1 Chron 
15:13; 2 Chron 30:3) instead of meholal in MT. The latter is usually assumed to 
be a Poal participle and supposed to be used as a synonym of holelot “irrational¬ 
ity” and thus is translated “[it is] mad” (so KJV, ASV, RSV) or the like. But apart 
from the syntactical and poetic inelegance, the form meholal , which occurs else¬ 
where only in Ps 102:9 (Eng v 8), does not have this meaning (in Ps 102:9, LXX 
and Syr take the form to be active, and most scholars emend accordingly). Thus, 
both the form of the word and its translation are dubious. Syr has mn hnyn 
(“what use is it?”), which is not from ma yoTl “what does it profit?” —as is some¬ 
times supposed (so Euringer), but merely a free rendering of original meh holel 
“what does it boast?” The original text may have had either m<h> hwll or m hwll 
(cf. ma- “what?” in Exod 4:2; Isa 3:15; Mai 1:13; 1 Chron 15:13; 2 Chron 30:3). 
Thus, we have mh hwll “what does it boast?” // mh-zh l sh “what does it really 
accomplish?” A similar pairing of mh . . . mh is found in Gen 31:36; 44:16; Exod 
17:2; Ps 120:3; Isa 21:11; Jer 16:10; Mic 6:3, 5, 8. 

what. . . really. Hebrew mah-zzoh is probably emphatic, not interrogative (see 
Waltke-O’Connor §17.4.3.c). In Ecclesiastes, the form zoh is used in place of the 
more common form zot (2:24; 5:15, 18 [Eng w 16, 19]; 7:23; 9:13). Cf. /o’ zeh 
hadderek . . . /o 3 zoh ha'ir (2 Kgs 6:19); kazoh wekazeh (Judg 18:4). In our passage, 
seven Hebrew MSS read z’t while seven others have zw instead of zh, but these 
are merely attempts to conform to the “standards” in Biblical and Mishnaic He¬ 
brew, respectively (see Schoors, Pleasing Words , pp. 52-53). 

3. 1 went about with my heart. The verb twr occurs two other times in Ecclesi¬ 
astes, both times meaning “to explore, search” (1:13; 7:25). But “explore” or 
“search” makes no sense here. All the ancient versions have trouble with the 
expression; most of them interpret the verb figuratively to mean some sort of 
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mental activity (LXX kateskeupsamen “I examined”; Aq and Symm enoethen “I 
considered”; Theod dienoethen “l purposed”; Vulg cogitavi “I thought”). It is pos¬ 
sible to take twr here to mean “to go about” (cf. tanm “travelers” in 1 Kgs 10:15 
and 2 Chron 9:14). The root in Arabic may mean “to turn, return,” but also “to 
flow, run, go about” (see Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon , Part 1, pp. 322-23). Thus 
the Hebrew expression twr bib “to go about with the heart” means roughly the 
same thing as twr 3 hry bibb “to follow the heart” in Num 15:39 and hlk bdrky lb 
“to walk in the ways of the heart” in Eccl 11:9, where the issue is also enjoyment. 
In the latter passage, the youth is called upon to let the heart bring enjoyment 
(11:9a), to follow the heart (11:9b), and to remove trouble from the body (11:10). 
Here in 2:3 the body is carried away. 

to induce. The reading and meaning of limsok are debated. Scholars some¬ 
times conjecture from the context that it means “to refresh” (Delitszch, Gordis, 
Lauha), or they emend to read Ismwk “to support” (Kroeber) or Ismh “to rejoice” 
(see Joiion, “Notes philologiques,” p. 419). But all witnesses confirm that Imswk 
is correct; we ought not emend the consonantal text. The question is what the 
verb msk means. The closest parallel to what we have is in Ps 28:3, where the 
verb msk also takes a personal object, as it does in our passage: 3 u/ timsekeni c im- 
resa c im “Do not lead me (away) with the wicked.” Here LXX reads, me synelkysgs 
meta hamartolon ten psychen mou “do not lead my soul (away) with sinners,” 
reflecting Hebrew 3 < 2 / timsok 3 et-napsi c im resa'im, where the expression masak 
3 et-napsi corresponds to masak 3 et-besari in Eccl 2:3. The basic meaning of msk 
is “to lead along, carry along, take away, pull (up, along, away),” whether literally 
or figuratively. This is also the range of meaning of the verb in Postbiblical He¬ 
brew. So one reads in the Talmud: b'ly 3 gdh smwskym Ibw si 3 dm kmym “the ex¬ 
perts of the Aggadah draw the hearts of people like water” ( b. Hag. 14a). It is 
primarily on the basis of this text that scholars interpret msk to mean “refresh.” 
The point of the comparison with water is not its refreshing quality, however, but 
its pull as it flows downstream (cf. m. MoW Qat. 1:3; y. ‘Abod. Zar. III.42c). One 
may relate the verb to Ugaritic mt_k “to grasp, lead”: rgb yd mtkt II mzma yd mtkt 
“the hungry she leads by the hand // the thirsty she leads by the hand” (KTU 
1.15.1.1-2). So the infinitive limsok in our passage should mean “to induce” (cf. 
Latin inducere “to lead”). Aq and Theod accurately translate the Hebrew: helky- 
sai “to induce” (so also SyrH). In any case, the point is the bravado of youth. So 
one reads in a fragment of the Gilgamesh Epic: “You are young, O Gilgamesh, 
and your heart carries you away. You do not know what you continually do ” (Gilg 
III v 10). 

and <did not> take hold. Reading wc/o 3 <*o>hez instead of wele'ehoz in MT (so 
Horst in BHS; Fox). With this minor emendation, it is no longer necessary to 
regard welibbi noheg bahokma “and my heart leads by wisdom” as an awkward 
parenthetical comment or a gloss, as many commentators do. Since 3 ohez be- 
siklut is parallel to noheg bahokma , one should perhaps take 3 ohez to mean “hold 
(the hand),” that is, “lead.” See Ps 139:10, where 3 /zz is in parallelism with nhh 
“lead.” Thus, msk , nhg , 3 fiz are all synonyms. 

what really is good. Hebrew 'e-zeh y lit. “where indeed” (but see the discussion 
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in Schoors, Pleasing Words , pp. 57-58)..It is possible that 'e-zeh tob may be hark¬ 
ing back to the imperative re eh tob “enjoy good” in v 1. In that case, zeh would 
be emphatic, even as zoh is emphatic in v 2. Thus, w 2 and 3 together call into 
question both the experience of simha and tob commanded in v 1: lesimha 
mahzzoh in v 2 corresponds with 5 e-zeh tob in v 3; v 1 is subverted by w 2-3. 

under the heavens. LXX, Vulg, and Syr have “under the sun,” another attempt 
to conform the text to the standard idiom in Ecclesiastes. See Notes at 1:13. 

during the few days of their life. The phrase mispar yeme hayyehem may be 
interpreted as the accusative of time, as in 6:12. Qohelet speaks of the transitory 
nature of human life in terms of their numbered days (so also 5:17 [Eng v 18]). 
One may also compare the saying in the Gilgamesh Epic: “As for humanity, their 
days are numbered” (Gilg Y iv 142). 

4. 1 accomplished great works. This section (w 4-11) is about the works of the 
king; the root c sh occurs seven times. This listing of the king s accomplishments 
corresponds to similar lists in the royal inscriptions elsewhere in the ancient Near 
East. Here Qohelet describes his achievements in “resume style,” using verbs in 
the perfect (see Isaksson, Studies in the Language of Qoheleth , pp. 47-56): hgdlty 
“I accomplished greatly” (v 4), bnyty “I built” (v 4), ntfty “I planted” (w 4, 5), 
c syty “I made/gained” (w 5, 6, 8), qnyty “I acquired” (v 7), knsty “I accumulated” 
(v 8). The same “resume style” is evident in the West Semitic royal inscriptions. 
Many of the items listed in these inscriptions are also found in Qohelet s boast. 
Also relevant is the Tell Siran Bottle, which speaks of “works of Amminadab,” 
including a vineyard ( hkrm ), a garden (hgnt), an enclosed park ( h'shr ?), and a 
pool (*sht). See H. O. Thompson and F. Zayadine, “The Tell Siran inscription,” 
BASOR 212 (1973), pp. 5-11; E. J. Smit, “The Tell Siran Inscription. Linguistic 
and Historical Implications,” Journal of Semitics 1 (1989) 108-17. One might 
also observe that the inscription ties the works of the king with pleasure for him: 
ygl wysmh “may he rejoice and be happy” (cf. smh in Qoh 2:10). 

vineyards. This is, perhaps, an allusion to Solomon’s vineyards, one of which 
was reputed to have been in Baal Hamon (Song 8:11). 

5. gardens. Several texts in the Bible speak of “the Kings Garden” (Jer 39:4; 
52:7; 2 Kgs 25:4; Neh 3:15) located near the Pool of Shelah (Neh 3:15) in the 
Kidron Valley. The brook of Kidron apparently irrigated the various gardens and 
orchards that were regarded as royal property. 

parks. Hebrew pardes is a loanword from Old Persian *paridaida, a word that is 
first attested in an Elamite document from Persepolis (see W. Hinz, A Itiranisches 
Sprachgut der Nebenuberlieferungen [Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1975], p. 179). 
This Elamite text dates to around 500 b.c.e. Akkadian has the cognate pardesu , 
attested in texts from the reigns of Cyrus and Cambysus in the second half of the 
sixth century b.c.e. It is probably by way of Akkadian that the Persian word came 
into Hebrew in the fifth century. The Persian word is also attested later in other 
languages: Greek (paradeisos), Aramaic and Syriac (pardes), Armenian (pardez), 
and so forth. The term is used of an enclosed park or grove and is attested else¬ 
where only in Late Biblical Hebrew (Neh 2:8; Song 4:13) and Postbiblical 
Hebrew. 
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6. pools of water. Several pools (berekot) are mentioned in the Hebrew Bible, 
including one at Gibeon (2 Sam 2:13), one at Hebron (2 Sam 4:12), one at Sa¬ 
maria (1 Kgs 22:38), and several in the vicinity of Jerusalem (2 Kgs 18:17 [= Isa 
36:2]; 20:20; Isa 7:3; 22:9, 11; Neh 3:10). The Siloam tunnel inscription, too, 
mentions a pool ( brkh ) fed by the waters from a spring nearby (KAI 189.5). This 
is to be connected with the tunnel constructed by Hezekiah (2 Kgs 20:20; 
2 Chron 32:30; Isa 22:11; Sir 48:17). Josephus knew of “Solomon’s Pool” be¬ 
tween the Pool of Siloam ( Birket es-Silwan) and a place called Ophlas (War 
V. 145). This may refer to “the Kings Pool” mentioned in Neh 2:14 or “the Pool 
of Shelah” (perhaps “Pool of Shiloah” = “Pool of Siloam” in John 9:7) near “the 
Kings Garden” (Neh 3:15). Remnants of a plastered pool recently have been 
uncovered in precisely this vicinity, a pool that may have been identified with an 
earlier one at the same site attributed by tradition to Solomon. See D. Adan, 
“The ‘Fountain of Siloam’ and ‘Solomon’s Pool’ in First-Century c.E. Jerusa¬ 
lem,” IEJ 29 (1979), pp. 92-100. 

from which. Lit. “from them.” Here, as elsewhere in Ecclesiastes (2:10; 10:9; 
11:8; 12:1), the 3 mp suffix is used in place of the 3 fp suffix, which is unattested 
at all. 

to irrigate. One thinks here of the Siloam canal, a partially covered aqueduct 
that carried water from the Spring of Gihon along the Kidron Valley into a large 
pool at the lowest part of the Tyropoeon Valley. The canal has several openings 
along one wall, which allowed irrigation of the gardens and orchards along the 
Kidron (see A. Mazar, Archaeology of the Land of the Bible [ABRL; New York: 
Doubleday, 1990], p. 483). Perhaps Qohelet had something like this water proj¬ 
ect in mind. 

a forest sprouting with trees. LXX BP (supported by Copt) do not mention 
“trees,” but they are probably translating somewhat freely. “Trees” is the accusa¬ 
tive of specification. Cf. Isa 1:30, keeld nobelet c aleha “like an oak, withering 
with respect to its leaves”; see Joiion-Muraoka § 126.e. 

7. 1 acquired. Some Hebrew MSS and Syr add ly “for myself,” probably under 
the influence of the other verses. The verb qnh is used for the buying of slaves 
(Gen 39:1; 47:23; Amos 8:6; Neh 5:8). The practice of buying slaves is well at¬ 
tested in the Persian period, as we know from the Wadi Daliyeh papyri, a number 
of which record such transactions. 

I had home-bom slaves. Instead of hyh ly , a few MSS have hyw ly, but the 
former is the more difficult and, therefore, the preferred reading. The reading 
hyw ly was produced by some scribe who was, whether intentionally or uninten¬ 
tionally, “correcting” the grammar of the text. One may take haya li to be an 
impersonal expression (lit. “there was to me”) and note the nonagreement of 
number and gender in the use of hyh in 1:10 and elsewhere in the Bible (cf. Gen 
47:24; Exod 28:7; see Joiion-Muraoka §150.1; GKC §145.u). The term “home- 
born slaves” (lit. “children of the household” — so LXX oikogeneis) refers to chil¬ 
dren of slaves who were born while their parents, or perhaps only their mothers, 
belonged to the household.” Thus, the king had slaves that he bought and those 
that were born into his household. 
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a great possession of large cattle and small cattle. It is possible to take miqneh 
as a noun in construct, since Ill-Weak nouns are not vocalized consistently in 
Ecclesiastes (see Notes at 3:19). But one may also take baqarwason as the accu¬ 
sative of specification: thus, “a possession, namely, (both) large cattle and small 
cattle." The noun son may denote either a flock of sheep only or a flock of sheep 
and goats. For a description of the animals among Solomons provisions, see 

1 Kgs 5:3 (Eng 4:23). 

all who were before me. See Notes at 1:16. Five Hebrew MSS read 3 sr hyh , 
while 27 have shyh y thus harmonizing the text with 1:16 and 2:9, respectively. 
There is no need to emend; kl may take either the singular or plural verb. 

8. a private hoard fit for kings. Hebrew segullat melakim , lit. “a private hoard 
of kings." The noun segulla may refer to ones private collection. It is cognate to 
Ugaritic sglt (KTU 2.39.7, 12) and Akkadian sikiltu. One may compare the ex¬ 
pression kesep wezahab usegullat melakim with David s reference to his own trea¬ 
sury: yes li segulla zahab wekesep “I have a private hoard of gold and silver" 
(1 Chron 29:3). Elsewhere in the Bible, Israel is seen as YHWHs segulla “private 
possession" (Exod 19:5; Deut 7:6; 14:2; 26:18; Mai 3:17; Ps 135:4). 

along with the provinces. Some commentators want to emend whmdynwt to 
whmdwt “and precious things" (Ehrlich, Delitzsch), or read <hmwn> mdynwt 
“riches of the provinces" (Galling, Lauha). These are, however, without warrant 
and unnecessary. The problem for most interpreters is the absence of the definite 
article in melakim and the presence of the article in hammedinot. Dahood 
(“Phoenician Background," p. 268) takes the word to be related to Ugaritic mdnt 
(KTU 1.3.II.16), which he translates as “prefects" — thus “possessions of kings 
and prefects." But Dahoods interpretation of mdnt in Ugaritic is questionable; 
“province" is a perfectly good translation of the Ugaritic word in question. In our 
passage, the provinces are regarded as belonging to the kings private domain. 
The conjunction in this case is an example of the waw-concomitaniae (see GKC 
s 154.a, Note 1). 

I appointed for myself male singers and female singers. The mention of singers 
(sarim wesarot) here seems out of place; one expects them to be mentioned in 
the preceding verses with the acquisition of personnel, rather than with the accu¬ 
mulation of treasures here. It is possible to read l asiti li serim weserot “I made for 
myself chains and necklaces." In Isa 3:19, hasserot is mentioned in a list of wom¬ 
ens jewelry, and the masculine plural form is attested in Postbiblical Hebrew 
(Gen. Rabb. section 98; see Jastrow, Dictionary , p. 1568). Yet, the royal inscrip¬ 
tions from the ancient Near East frequently mention the presence of “male sing¬ 
ers and female singers" in the courts as an accomplishment of the king (see Seow, 
“Qohelet’s Autobiography," pp. 282-83). In light of this fact, we should retain 
the reading of MT and take l sh to mean “appoint" (so 1 Kgs 12:31; 13:35; 

2 Chron 2:17). 

humanity's treasures. Hebrew ta'anugot bene ha'adam , lit. “delights of human¬ 
ity." The noun ta'anugot does not necessarily have sexual connotations, as many 
commentators have insisted, who take ta'anugot bene hcTadam to refer to a 
harem (i.e., “the delights of men"). Comparison is usually made with Song 7:7, 
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but there the term is batta'dnugim = bat ta c anugim “daughter of delights.” Erotic 
connotation in the usage of the word in that passage is undeniable, but elsewhere 
the term simply means delightful or fine things (Prov 19:10; Mic 1:16; 2:9; Sir 
11:27; 14:16; 31:3; 37:29; 41:1). In Mic 1:16, the children of nobility are called 
bene ta'anug “precious children” and their home is called bet ta'anug “luxurious 
home” (Mic 2:9). Targ and Qoh. Rabb. took the expression to refer to public 
baths (cf. also the Talmud, b. Sank. 68a). It should be noted that ta'anug by itself 
never refers to people, so it seems improbable that ta c anugot by itself refers to 
women. Those who want to interpret the word as referring to women take bene 
haadam to mean “men.” But bene haadam recurs in the book (1:13, 14; 2:3; 
3:10, 11, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21; 8:11; 9:3, 12), always meaning human beings in 
general and never just “men.” Thus, ta'anugot does not refer to women, but to 
the finest possessions of humanity—i.e., luxuries (so NJPS). 

in chests. The meaning of sidda wesiddot is disputed (see Bons, “sidda-w- 
siddotf pp. 12-16). The words occur only here in the Hebrew Bible, and the 
syntax (singular noun + conjunction + plural of the same noun) is without 
precise parallel anywhere. LXX BS and Syr translate the expression as “male- 
cupbearer and female-cupbearers,” reflecting Hebrew sodeh wesodot, with only 
minor variations in LXX AV , Aq, Symm, and Theod. Vulg has scyphos et urceos 
“cups and pots,” probably a paraphrase. All in all, the ancient versions attest to 
the essential correctness of the consonantal text of MT (see Euringer, Maso- 
rahtext , pp. 44-47), and together they argue against any attempt to emend to 
sard wesarot “princess and princesses,” sarim wesarot “princes and princesses,” or 
the like. 

As for the etymology, the words have been conjectured as deriving from sdd 
“seize,” from which one gets the meaning “ones seized in war” and hence, “con¬ 
cubine and concubines” (so Ibn Ezra; Ginsburg). Some scholars suggest that the 
nouns are related to sad “breast,” thus taking sidda wesiddot as a synecdoche for 
“concubines” (so Gordis). Others cite the appearance of an Akkadian gloss in 
one of the Arnarna letters (EA 369.8), read by G. Dossin as sa-di-tum (“Une Nou- 
velle Lettre d’el-Amarna,” RA 31 [1934], p. 127, line 8) and interpreted by some 
to mean “concubine.” The word does not exist in Akkadian, however. The 
Arnarna gloss should, in fact, be read as sa-qi-tu and interpreted as “cupbearer” 
(so W. L. Moran, “Arnarna Glosses,” RA 69 [1975], p. 151 n. 4). Others cite Uga- 
ritic st “lady” and sitt “concubine” in vulgar Arabic, presuming PS *sidt (cf. also 
Arabic sayyidat “mistress”). But the root of sidda appears to be geminate. At all 
events, the general tendency to think of sidda wesiddot as “concubines” comes 
from the dubious interpretation of ta'anugot bene haadam as referring to 
women. If ta'anugot refers to treasures, then sidda wesiddot may be related to 
Postbiblical Hebrew sidda “chest, box” (see Jastrow, Dictionary , p. 1558). The 
noun is attested in Akkadian as saddu , a term referring to chests for silver, gold, 
jewelry, and other precious things (see CAD XVII/1, pp. 42-43; cf. Jerome: sadda 
et saddoth ). 

The syntax of sidda wesiddot is also bothersome, but this is not nearly as formi¬ 
dable a problem as the etymology of the nouns. Scholars usually cite examples 
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of idioms with either (1) a singular noun + a plural of the same noun (e.g., dor 
dorim “generation [and] generations,” Pss 72:5; 102:25 [Eng v 24]; Isa 51:8) or 
(2) a singular noun + conjunction + another singular noun (e.g., 5 eben waeben 
“all kinds of stones,” Prov 20:10; leb waleb “two kinds of hearts,” Ps 12:3 [Eng v 
2]; c aboda wa'aboda “every service,” 1 Chron 28:14). The first type (singular + 
plural without conjunction) denotes plurality. The second (singular + conjunc¬ 
tion 4- singular) denotes variety. Although sidda wesiddot is distinguished from 
the examples in the first type by its use of the conjunction, the usage is probably 
similar. Here sidda wesiddot may be interpreted as accusatives of measure, thus, 
“by chests” or “in chests” (cf. Jotion-Muraoka $126.j). Cf. NJPS: “coffers and 
coffers of them.” 

9. all who were before me. See Notes at 1:16. 

aided me. Hebrew 4 ameda li y lit. “stood by me,” but the idiom l amad le- means 
“to attend to” or “to serve” (1 Sam 16:22; 1 Kgs 1:2; Ezek 44:11, 24; Ezra 2:63; 
Neh 7:65). Targ explicates: “my wisdom attended to me, that is, it helped me.” 
The idiom is similar to c amad c al, as in ha'omedim ‘ alayw “the ones who stood 
by him” = “his attendants” (Judg 3:19); wekol-seba hassamayim c omed c alayw 
“the entire host of heaven was attending to him” (1 Kgs 22:19); ha'omedim c al - 
5 adon kol-haares “the ones attending to the lord of all the earth” (Zech 4:14). 
In Ugaritic, the corresponding idioms, qm l and qm 7, both mean “to attend to” 
(KTU 1.10.II. 17; 2.1.21). The point, then, is not that wisdom remained with him, 
but that it served him well. 

10. Whatever my eyes desired. The language is reminiscent of the account of 
Solomon s dream at Gibeon: all that Solomon desired (s7) was given to him (cf. 
1 Kgs 3:5, 10, 11, 13; 2 Chron 1:7, 11). 

I did not deprive them. Lit. “I did not take away from them” (cf. Gen 27:36; 
Num 11:17, 25; Sir 42:21). For the 3 mp suffix used for the feminine noun 
( c enayw), see Notes at 2:6. 

my heart had pleasure from all my toil. Although three MSS (Kennicott Nos. 
225, 226, 384) read bkl-'mly instead of mkl 'm/y, and some of the ancient versions 
translate the preposition as “in” (so LXX), there is no need to emend. The idiom 
smh mn is attested in Prov 5:18 ( usemah meeset ne'ureka “have pleasure from 
the wife of your youth”) and 2 Chron 20:27 ( simmeham yhwh meoyebehem 
“YHWH made them take pleasure from their enemies”). Interestingly, this very 
idiom is attested in Ugaritic, despite the rarity of the preposition mn in that 
language: wum tsmh mab “and may my mother have pleasure from my father” 
(KTU 2.16.10-11). ~ 

my portion. The noun heleq “portion, lot” in Ecclesiastes indicates what hu¬ 
mans can do with all that they have (2:10, 21; 3:22; 5:17, 18 [Eng w 18, 19]; 9:6, 
9). It is, as Galling says, a technical term for “the space allotted for human exis¬ 
tence” (“Prediger,” p. 89). Elsewhere in the Bible, the term is often associated 
with nahala “inheritance” (Deut 10:9; 12:12; 14:27, 29; 2 Sam 20:1; 1 Kgs 12:16; 
etc.). The portion may refer concretely to a given plot of land, an assigned share 
(Josh 19:9; 18:5), or simply a field (Hos 5:7; Mic 2:4). In various Aramaic docu¬ 
ments from the Persian period, it is used of a share of property, including land, 
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slaves, and other assets. For Qohelet, this lot is something that one has only in 
life. After that, one never again will have a portion (9:6). The imagery of an as¬ 
signed lot conveys both the possibilities and the limitations that one has in life. 
This is the way Qohelet uses the noun; only in 11:2, in the context of a proverb, 
is heleq used differently. 

11. turned to. The idiom pana be- means to “to turn to look at” or “to turn 
to consider” (see Job 6:28). It is semantically no different from the more com¬ 
mon idiom pana 5 el (see Num 12:10; 2 Sam 9:8; Ezek 36:9; Hag 1:9; Mai 2:13; 
etc.). One may compare English “to face,” as in “to face facts” or “to face the 
problems.” 

all my toil which I toiled. The toil of the king is reminiscent of the prologue of 
the Gilgamesh Epic in the Middle-Babylonian version, which refers to the king's 
manahtu “toil” (Gilg I i 8) and all his marsatu “troubles” (Gilg I i 26). The refer¬ 
ence there is to the achievements of Gilgamesh. 

to accomplish. The presence of la'asot at the end of the listing of the kings 
accomplishments is reminiscent of la l asot Gen 2:3. Here it indicates the purpose 
of the toiling (cf. GKC $ 114.o). 

all is vanity and a pursuit of wind. See Notes at 1:2 and 1:14. 
there is no advantage. See Notes at 1:3. 
under the sun. See Notes at 1:3. 

12. irrationality and folly. The words holelot and siklut usually occur together 
(see also 7:25; 10:13, where we have holelut instead of holelot). They refer essen¬ 
tially to the same thing. Gordis omits the waw before holelot and reads, “I saw 
that wisdom is both madness and folly,” contending that only wisdom is observed 
in this passage, not wisdom and folly ( Koheleth , pp. 219-20; cf. Hertzberg). The 
problem for Qohelet is not wisdom per se , however, but the fact that wisdom 
ultimately has no advantage over folly. One notes the mention of “folly” in w 
12-13 and “the fool” in w 14, 15, and 16 (2x). Fox takes the pair here to be a 
hendiadys meaning “inane folly” ( Contradictions , p. 183). He is certainly right 
that the pair indicates one and the same thing, since the contrast is really be¬ 
tween wisdom and folly. Perhaps we should take the waw to be explicative, so 
that holelot wesiklut may be interpreted as “irrationality, that is, folly” (see GKC 
§154.Note lb; cf. also the expression 7 w'lyn “El, that is the Most High” in KAI 
222.A.11 and the Ugaritic divine name ktr-whss). 

The noun holelot appears several times in Ecclesiastes, along with one occur¬ 
rence of holelut (10:13), but it is attested nowhere else in the Bible. The verb 
form appears in 7:7 — ha'oseq yeholel hakam “oppression turns the wise into fools 
(i.e., oppression makes the wise irrational)” (cf. Isa 44:25; Job 12:17). Elsewhere 
in the Bible, hll may indicate behavior that is totally irrational, senseless, or wild 
(1 Sam 21:14 [Eng v 13]; Jer 25:16; 46:9; 50:38; 51:7; Nah 2:5 [Eng v 4]). As for 
the alternate vocalizations of holelot and hdlelut y one may conclude that both 
forms are singular, the former being like hokmot “wisdom” in Prov 1:20; 9:1; 14:1 
(reading hokmot , instead of hakmot; see GKC §68.1). There is no need, there¬ 
fore, to repoint the word to read holelut everywhere (so Barton). There is a singu¬ 
lar form holela y attested in Qoh. Rabb. (at this verse). As far as I know, that is the 
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only occurrence of the form; it may, in fact, have been secondarily generated 
from a misunderstanding of holelot as a plural form. 

who is the person. Hebrew meh ha'adam , lit. “what is the person” (but LXX tis 
anthropos correctly renders the Hebrew). Cf. mah-sadday “who is Shaddai?” in 
Job 21:15. The interrogative meh ha'adam is reminiscent of other rhetorical ques¬ 
tions involving mh/my (2 Kgs 8:13; Pss 8:5 [Eng v 4]; 144:3; Job 7:17; 15:14). 
These typically are used in self-deprecation and insults. See G. Coats, “Self- 
Abasement and Insult Formulas,” JBL 89 (1970), pp. 17-19. Such an interpreta¬ 
tion is preferred to the common practice of arbitrarily adding ya'aseh after ha'a- 
dam (thus, “what will the person <do>?”), the word being presumed lost by ho- 
moioteleuton (so Whitley). 

after me. MT has 5 ahare hammelek “after the king.” There are two problems 
with this reading: (1) the sudden shift in style —the author, who has been using 
an autobiographical style, suddenly refers to himself objectively as “the king,” 
and (2) the relation of this phrase to the next. It is easier to repoint 3 hry to read 
3 ahdray (so Graetz, Galling, Ehrlich). Thus, this line is similar to v 18: la’ddam 
seyyihyeh 3 aharay “to the one who will come after me.” 

shall he control. Reading hamolek instead of hammelek in Codex Leningrad. 
Already in LXX, hmlk is taken as something other than “king”: tes boules “the 
counsel” (Symm has fiou/f, but Aq and Theod have ton basileos). Ginsberg, who 
reads hammolek , notes that the force of the word is clarified later by sit “to con¬ 
trol” in v 19 (Studies in Koheleth , pp. 9-10). Indeed, w 18-19 show that the issue 
is the control of property after one dies (cf. 3 ahdray in v 18). The normal idiom 
is mlk 7 or mlk b , but here we have mlk 7, indicating that in this case mlk means 
not just “to be king, reign” (intransitive) but “to control” (transitive). Cf. Arabic 
and Ethiopic malaka “to take possession, take over, own, dominate” and Syriac 
mlk “to rule, reign,” but also “to take possession.” The verb is a synonym of sit 
“to control, rule, have right over.” Perhaps the verb mlk is used here instead of sit 
because royal power is at issue. In any case, the pointing of Codex Leningrad was 
prompted by the kingship fiction in 1:12-2:11 and by the reference to Qohelet 
as king in 1:1. 

what has already been achieved. Hebrew 3 et 3 aser-kdbar l asuhu y lit. “that which 
they have already achieved it.” The 3 mp verb is used impersonally, as is often 
the case in Ecclesiastes, and the suffix -hu is resumptive. Numerous Hebrew 
MSS have c shw “he has achieved it” (cf. LXX B , Syr, Vulg) and many commenta¬ 
tors accept this reading. But l swhw is the lectio difficilior , and undoubtedly cor¬ 
rect. The variant with the singular verb ( l shw ) is an attempt to harmonize with 
the singular verb yabo\ On the problems in this verse and various solutions, see 
the discussion in Lys, L’Ecclesiaste , pp. 230-37. The plural form is supported by 
LXX A and Theod, which read epoesan. 

13. like the advantage of light. Hebrew kiteron ha'or. Instead of kiteron in Co¬ 
dex Leningrad, many MSS read keyitron (see Baer, Quinqua Volumina , p. 61). 
For the former vocalization, cf. wilelat instead of weyilelat in Jer 25:36 (see 
GKC §24.e). 

14. But I also know. The waw here is adversative, as is the particle gam , both 
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indicating Qohelet’s view that the axiom stated in v 13 is contradicted by reality. 
It is not that he is quoting a tradition with which he disagrees (so Gordis), or that 
he is taking exception to the traditional saying (so Hertzberg). Rather, he is in¬ 
sisting that there are contradictory truths in life. On the one hand, it is true that 
the wise do have advantage over fools, even dramatic advantage (like light over 
darkness!). On the other hand, the reality is that death sets a limit to the advan¬ 
tage. The wise have no advantage over fools as far as death is concerned. 

15. if the fate of the fool. Codex Leningrad has kemiqreh hakkesil. Baer ( Quin- 
qua Volumina , p. 61), however, claims that miqreh is the correct reading (instead 
of miqreh). If so, see Notes at 3:19. In any case, the Hebrew is elliptical: 'Tike the 
fate of the fool” means “a fate like the fate of a fool.” The noun miqreh occurs 
seven times in the book, always referring to death (2:14, 15; 3:19 [3 times]; 9:2, 
3), along with three occurrences of the verb (2:14, 15; 9:11). All living things 
suffer the same fate, namely, death. Fate is something that just happens, appar¬ 
ently without rhyme or reason that humanity could discern (see Machinist, “Fate, 
miqreh , and Reason,” pp. 165-75). This fate is related to heleq “lot” only insofar 
as both are arbitrarily assigned. Both are divinely given. But whereas heleq refers 
to something one has only in life and may be different for individuals, miqreh 
refers to the common lot of all mortals, namely, death. It is not amiss to observe 
that the Greek translators did not relate either heleq or miqreh to Greek tyche 
“fate”; the former is translated by meris “portion, part, lot,” the latter by syntan- 
tema “accident.” Qohelets notion of “fate” is not to be identified with the Greek 
notion of fate. His conception of fate is Semitic. 

befalls even me. The independent pronoun in gam 5 am yiqreni is emphatic (see 
GKC §135.b-f). Cf. Gen 27:34; 1 Kgs 21:19; Zech 7:5. See also Ugaritic smk at 
“your very own name” ( KTU 1.2.4.11, 19); p‘ny ank “my very own feet” ( KTU 
1.17.6.45). In the Phoenician inscription from Karatepe one reads: wbymty *nk 
“but in my very own day” (KAI 26.11.5). 

why then have I been acting excessively wise. Hebrew yoter is used adverbially 
here. See 7:16, where it is parallel to harbeh “much,” and probably also 12:9 (but 
not 12:12, see Notes there). Cf. bywtr in Mishnaic Hebrew (Sipre Deut. 31). The 
particle 5 dz is not represented in LXX BS (along with some cursives), Syr, Vulg, 
and Jerome, but these need not indicate an absence oPz in their Vorlagen; these 
versions merely translate as the context requires (see Schoors, Pleasing Words, 
pp. 28-29). In any case, the reading in MT (supported by LXX AV ) is not inappro¬ 
priate. It indicates the logical conclusion of the matter (e.g., Ps 119:92; Job 3:13; 
see Waltke-O’Connor §39.3.4f). There is no need to delete it (so BHS), or 
emend it to *ak “indeed” (Knobel), “where?” (Whitley), or 5 cn “there is not” 
(Galling). 

this, too, is vanity. See Notes at 1:2. 

16. there is no remembrance of the wise. See the Notes on 1:11. 

as is the case with the fool. Hebrew c im-hakkesil, lit. “with the fool” or “like the 
fool.” The preposition c im indicates sameness here, as it does in 7:11. It is parallel 
to the preposition ke- in Job 9:26; 1 Chron 25:8 (cf. also Pss 72:5; 73:5). The 
preposition also has this meaning in Ugaritic: e.g., dq anm lyrz c m b c l ly c db mrh 
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c m bn dgn “one weak of strength cannot run like Ba'l, cannot release the spear 
like the son of Dagan” ( KTU 1.6.1.51-52); assprk c m bT snt c m bn il tspr yrhm “I 
will make you count years like Baal, like the sons of El you will count months” 
(KTU 1.17.VI.28-29). 

for all too soon. The expression besekkebar hayyamim habbaim is peculiar. 
The first word in the phrase is analyzed as bese- y which is synonymous with 
ba’aser “because, inasmuch as, since” (cf. 7:2; 8:4; Gen 39:9, 23) + kebar “al¬ 
ready” (see Notes at 1:10). Thus, besekkebar by itself would refer to something 
that has already happened or is already happening. Yet the expression hayyamim 
habbaim usually refers to the future (“days to come,” lit. “the coming days”). 
The tension between what already is and what is to come is probably deliberate. 
The point is that the days to come are already here. The translation “all too soon” 
is only an approximation of the meaning. In any case, the expression is to be 
interpreted as an adverbial accusative. 

O how. The particle 5 ek is used in elegies (2 Sam 1:19, 25, 27; Hos 11:8; Isa 
14:12; Jer 49:25; 50:23; Ezek 26:17). Occurring here with the verb yamut there 
can be no doubt about its function: Qohelet is lamenting the death of the wise 
and the fools alike. Thus, 3 ek is used here to introduce an exclamatory question. 

17. under the sun. See Notes at 1:3. 

terrible to me. Hebrew ra ( l alay. The expression may be contrasted with its 
opposite tob l al in 1 Chron 13:2; Esth 1:19; 3:9. The use of l al in the datival 
sense is a mark of Late Biblical Hebrew (see Joiion-Muraoka $133.f). So, too, we 
get l al kol-hamma'aseh instead of lekol-hamma'aseh in 3:17, and sub l al instead 
of sub 3 el in 12:7. See also the related idioms in 6:1 (rabba hf c al-haadam “it is 
great upon humanity”) and 8:6 (ra'at haadam rabba c alayw “humanity's evil is 
great upon them”). 

for all is vanity and a pursuit of wind. See Notes at 1:2 and 1:14. 

18. my toil. Hebrew 'amal may refer to the activity of toiling, or it may be a 
metonym for the benefit of toil, whether it be wealth or other tangibles. Here it 
is clearly a metonym, since it could be left to others (v 18), who would then have 
control over it (v 19). This usage of the noun is also found in 2:22; 3:13; 9:9, and 
Ps 105:44. 

under the sun. See Notes at 1: 3. 

which I will leave. Hebrew se'annihennu, lit. “which I will leave it.” The func¬ 
tion of se- is unclear: it is either relative, as in se'ani c amel “for which I am toiling” 
(earlier in the verse), or causal (i.e., I hated my toil for which I am toiling “be¬ 
cause I will leave it. . .”). See Ellermeier, Qohelet 1/1, pp. 277-78. 

to the one who will come after me. Cf. haadam seyyabo 3 3 ahdrdy (emended 
text) “the one who will come after me” in v 12. 

19. they will exercise proprietorship. In the Bible, the verb sit occurs only in 
late texts (see also 5:18 [Eng v 19]; 6:2; 8:9; Neh 5:15; Esth 9:1; Ps 119:133; also 
Biblical Aramaic, Dan 2:39; 3:27; 5:16; 6:25). In the Persian period, the verb is 
used in legal expressions to refer to the right of disposal of property, a transferable 
right. The root appears in various Aramaic legal documents from Elephantine in 
the fifth century b.c.e. and from Wadi Daliyeh in the fourth century: e.g., loan 
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contracts, marriage contracts, grant of building rights, real estate contracts, slave 
contracts (see Gropp, “The Origin and Development of the Aramaic sallTt 
Clause, 5 ” pp. 31-35). See also Notes at 5:18 (Eng v 19); 6:2; 7:19; 8:9. 

I have toiled and acted wisely. It is not necessary to take se'amalti wesehakamti 
as a hendiadys (so Delitzsch, Gordis). 

under the sun. See Notes at 1:3. 

this is also vanity. See Notes at 1:2. 

20. I turned. The idiom sbb + an infinitive means “turn to (do something),” 
and can refer to doing something new or doing something again (see 1 Chron 
16:43; 1 Sam 15:27; 1 Sam 14:21). Qohelet also uses other words to convey the 
same idea, pnh (2:11, 12) and swb (4:1, 7; 9:11). All three are synonyms and no 
special nuances of meaning can be discerned for each. 

to let my heart despair. Codex Leningrad has leya'es (so also Baer in his Quin- 
qua Volumina) — that is, with virtual doubling of the 'alep instead of compensa¬ 
tory lengthening of the patah. This is often corrected (so GKC §64.e a nd many 
commentators), but one may compare lacenayim instead of expected la c enayim 
in 11:7 and ba’er instead of baer in Deut 27:8. 

which I toiled. Hebrew se'amalti. Many Hebrew MSS and Targ add wshkmty 
“and for which I acted wisely” under the influence of v 19 (se l amalti weseha¬ 
kamti). The shorter text is to be preferred. 

under the sun. See Notes at 1:3. 

21. there are people who. Hebrew yes 3 adam se- y lit. “there is a person who.” 
The expression corresponds to Egyptian wn p3 nty “there is the one who 
which in Papyrus Insinger is used for introducing paradoxes in life (see M. Lich- 
theim, Late Egyptian Wisdom in the International Context [OBO 52, Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1983], p. 139). As the Egyptian text shows, such a 
formulation is not casuistic; it does not refer to a specific historical case, and it 
does not concern hypothetical situations. Rather, it is meant to introduce com¬ 
ments on the general human condition. This formulation makes it improbable 
that Qohelet was referring to very specific historical situations, as Lohfink has it 
(Kohelet , pp. 29-30). 

for wisdom , knowledge , and achievement. Or “for wisdom, knowledge, and suc¬ 
cess.” The preposition before all three nouns should be taken as the bet pretii 
(see GKC $119.p). The word kisron occurs in the Bible only in Ecclesiastes: in 
4:4, the noun is associated with toil and probably means “achievement”; in 5:10 
(Eng v 11) it refers to something that one achieves that one can enjoy. Thus, 
“achievement” or “success” is a suitable meaning. The verb ksr occurs twice in 
the book, both times having to do with achievement or success (10:10; 11:6). Cf. 
Akkadian kasaru “to achieve” and kusTru “success, profit”; Arabic katara “to sur¬ 
pass, be(come) abundant” and kutr/kitr “abundance” (used of money, property, 
etc.); and the Ugaritic divine name ktr (“skillful one” or “abundant one”?) and 
the epithet ktrt “the Kotharatu.” 

but to those who did not toil for it. The phrase anticipates yittenennu helqo 
“they give it as a portion.” This anticipatory style is typical in Ecclesiastes. 

they give it. Hebrew yittenennu is ambiguous. Dahood has argued persuasively 
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that the 3 ms suffix with the verb is datival —that is, “give to him” (“Northwest 
Semitic Philology,” pp. 352-53). The datival suffix is well attested in Biblical 
Hebrew (GKC $ 117.x; Jotion-Muraoka §125.ba.Note 1). In Ugaritic, likewise, 
the verb ytn may take a datival suffix: irs hym watnk “Ask for life and I will give 
it to you” ( KTU 1.17.VI.27). Dahood also cites Itty in the Phoenician inscription 
from Karatepe (KAI 26.A.III.4), interpreting the 3 ms suffix as datival and noting 
that the suffix is redundant in this inscription, as it is in Ecclesiastes. This inter¬ 
pretation has the support of LXX BS and Vulg, although LXX A and Targ take the 
suffix as accusative. However, since Qohelet elsewhere uses the idiom ntn l- for 
“to give to” (1:13; 2:26; 3:10; 5:17, 18 [Eng v 18, 19]; 6:2; 8:17), and since the 
indirect object has already been mentioned ( laadam ), it is better to take the 
suffix as accusative (cf. netanah in 12:7, where the suffix is accusative). In this 
case, the verb ntn takes the double accusative and the object is anticipated by 
the pronominal suffix. The anticipation of the object by a pronominal suffix is 
possibly a feature of northern Hebrew, or it is a colloquialism, with the object 
provided as an afterthought. See also yitqepd in 4:12. 

as a portion. See Notes on “portion” at 2:11. 

this , too , is vanity. See Notes at 1:2. 

22. what is there. The root hwh is normal for the verb “to be” in Aramaic, 
being attested in the earliest inscriptions from Zincirli, Carpentras, Sefire, Tell 
Fekhiriyeh, and, indeed, in Aramaic texts from all periods. In Hebrew, the root 
is usually hyh , but hwh is attested in Gen 27:29; Isa 16:4; Neh 6:6 (howeh) — and 
twice in Qohelet (here and in 11:3); it is also well attested at Qumran and in 
Postbiblical Hebrew. 


in all their toil and the pursuit of their hearts. Or “for all their toil and the 
pursuit of their hearts” (that is, interpreting the preposition be- as bet pretii , as in 
v 21). The meaning of l dmdlo ubera'yon is the same as c dmal ure c ut ruah “toil 
and a pursuit of wind” in 4:6. See also Notes at 1:14. 
under the sun. See Notes at 1:3. 


23. in all their days. Hebrew kol-yamayw may be the subject of a nominal sen¬ 
tence: “all their days are pain, and vexation is their preoccupation.” It is better, 
however, to interpret the phrase as the accusative of time (cf. 2:3; 6:12): thus, “in 
all their days is pain, and vexation is their preoccupation” // “also at night (ballay- 
lah ) their minds do not rest.” The accusative of time (“in all their days”) is paral¬ 
leled by the temporal expression ballaylah “at night.” On the meaning of l inyan, 
see Notes at 1:14. 


their hearts do not rest. Hebrew /o 3 sakab libbo y lit. “his heart does not lie 


down.” The heart is again personified: it does not rest (or sleep). On the motif of 
restlessness, see Notes at 8:16-17. 


This , too , is vanity. See Notes at 1:2. 

24. There is no good among humans (except) that they should eat. Hebrew 'en 
tob baadam seyyd’kal. The intent here seems clear enough: it is calling for enjoy¬ 
ment. But what do we make of the Hebrew in MT? It is possible to assume that 
an interrogative was intended but indicated only by intonation, thus, “Is it not 
good for humanity that they should eat and drink?” This is how Rashi took it 
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(cf. also Vulg). Yet, Qohelet always marks questions either with an interrogative 
pronoun (mi, ma/meh) or an interrogative particle ha-/ha-/he-. There are no other 
instances of an unmarked interrogative sentence. Moreover, other 3 en tob expres¬ 
sions in Ecclesiastes do not appear as questions, but as statements of what hu¬ 
mans can do: 3 en tob bam ki 3 im-lismoah “there is no good among them except 
to enjoy” (3:12); 3 en tob measer yismah haadam “there is no good except that 
humanity should enjoy” (3:22); 3 en-tdb laadam tahat hassemes ki 3 im-le'ekol 
“there is no good for humanity under the sun, but to eat” (8:15). 

In the light of these parallels, some scholars assume that a mem marking the 
comparative has dropped out (haplography) — that is, baadam misseyo'kal was 
inadvertently copied as baadam < > seyo'kal (so Ginsburg and many others). 

Such an emendation is unnecessary. The parallel statements in the book show 
that Qohelet expresses the same sentiment in a variety of ways: bam (3:12) vs. 
laadam (8:15), ki 3 im (3:12; 8:15) vs. measer (3:21), the infinitive (3:12; 8:15) vs. 
the imperfect (3:21). In 2:24, se- functions like ki “that” — perhaps it stands for ki 
3 im “except that.” Thus, “there is no good among humanity that they should eat 
and drink . . .” is simply elliptical for “there is no good among humanity (except) 
that they should eat and drink.” The ancient versions probably do not reflect a 
different reading in the Vorlage(n) — i.e., they probably translated the sense of 
the Hebrew. 


and enjoy themselves. Hebrew weherd 3 et-napso tob , lit. “and make themselves 
see (experience) good.” We should probably take the phrase as elaborating on 
seyokal wesata “that one should eat and drink.” There is a wordplay here: there 
is no good (tob) among humanity, except that they should make themselves see 
good (tob). This wordplay is not incidental, since tob appears again two other 
times in the next two verses. 


that. Many MSS read /zw 3 instead of hy\ but there is no need to emend. Those 
who read /zw 3 instead of /zy 3 probably were interpreting zh incorrectly as a mascu¬ 
line form (i.e., vocalizing as zeh instead of zoh). 

25. and who will glean. The interpretation of umi yahus is controversial. We 
may begin by rejecting the reading presupposed by LXX, Theod, and Syr, all of 
which apparently reflect Hebrew ysth “will drink.” LXX ( pietai ), on which Syr 
seems to have depended at this point, is too literalistic to have been interpretive, 
and so the reading is likely to have been simply a mistake. If so, that mistake 
probably arose under the influence of v 24, which juxtaposes 3 kl and sth. MT is 
the more difficult and undoubtedly correct reading. The more difficult question 
is the meaning of yahus. Should one take it as positive or negative? Is yahus a 
synthetical or antithetical parallel to yd'kal? In Biblical Hebrew, hws usually 
means “to hasten” (so KJV: “who can hasten hereunto”), but this does not seem 
appropriate in the context. Aq and Symm (pheisetai), SyrH (yhws), and Jerome 
(parcet) all take the verb to mean “to spare,” reflecting Hebrew yhws (presumably 
for yhws). This assumes that the verb is antithetical to y'kl. But hws is nowhere 
else spelled with a sin. 

There is, in fact, no need to emend; yhws is most likely the original reading. If 
the verb is a synonym of y'kl, it must mean something like “enjoy” (so Vulg deli- 
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ciis affluet “abound in pleasure”). Modern commentators sometimes cite hws “to 
feel, experience” in Job 20:2 and in Postbiblical Hebrew and Aramaic. But the 
argument of scholars that hws here means “to feel (good)” from which they sec¬ 
ondarily derive the meaning “to enjoy,” is unconvincing. The root attested in the 
documents always refers to the feeling of pain and agony (so, too, in Job 20:2; 
also in b. c Erub. 54a). The meaning is always negative; it never means “to feel 
good” or “to enjoy.” Levy points to Akkadian hasasu “to rejoice” ( Qoheleth , pp. 
77-78) and Dahood cites Ugaritic hst, which he takes to mean “joy” (“Recent 
Discoveries,” pp. 307-8). In a careful study of this verse, de Waard judges Levy's 
case to be “not too strong” (“The Translator and Textual Criticism,” p. 526). Nev¬ 
ertheless, de Waard chooses to interpret yahus as “enjoy,” largely on the basis of 
Dahoods analysis of hst. But Ugaritic hst, which occurs several times (see KTU 
1.16.1.3, 4, 17, 18; 1.2.39, 41), is of uncertain meaning. The parallelism with bt 
“house” would make the translation “joy” improbable. Ugaritic hst probably re¬ 
fers to a chamber, perhaps a burial chamber (cf. Akkadian hastu “hole, pit”), 
not joy. 

It is easiest to take mi yahus as antithetical to mi yokal , as the contrast in v 26 
between the two types of people would suggest. There are several options here: 
(1) interpret the verb to mean “suffer” or “be troubled,” as in Postbiblical Hebrew 
and Aramaic, (2) relate the verb to Akkadian hasu “worry, fret” (see the extensive 
study in Ellermeier, “Das Verbum U/in in Koh. 2,25,” pp. 197-217), or (3) relate 
the verb to Arabic hasa “gather,” a verb used for rounding up game, collecting 
food, and hoarding various things (see Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon , Part 2, pp. 
668-69). If (1) or (2) is correct, 'kl must be interpreted to mean “to enjoy” or “to 
have pleasure.” This interpretation is forced. The last option is the most suitable 
in this context, since the next verse contrasts those who are favored with the gifts 
of wisdom, knowledge, and joy and those who are given the task of collecting 
and gathering. In v 25, the contrast is between those who are able to eat heartily 
and those who either must sweep up the crumbs or those who hoard: hence “who 
will eat” // “who will glean.” The following contrasts are made in w 25-26: 

whoever eats whoever gleans 

the one who is favored the offender 

wisdom-knowledge-pleasure gathering-accumulating-giving 


without <him>. Codex Leningrad and the majority of MSS (supported by Targ 
and Vulg) have mmny , but eight Hebrew MSS, LXX (followed by SyrH, Copt, 
and Syr), and Jerome read mmnw. If mmny is correct, the suffix would refer either 
to God or to Solomon. The first solution assumes a quote of Gods words: “who 
eats or who gleans except by me?” But this is without parallel in Ecclesiastes, 
where God never speaks. Moreover, God is clearly referred to in the third person: 
5 elohim “God” (v 24), lepanayw “before him” (v 26), natan “he gave” (v 26), lipne 
haelohim “before God” (v 26). The first-person voice in the book always indi¬ 
cates the author. Euringer thinks that the mmny reading was secondarily intro- 
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duced because of the tendency to attribute everything to Solomon ( Masorahtext y 
pp. 54-55). Euringer is probably correct in arguing for the priority of mmnw over 
mmny y but the change is perhaps not deliberate. Since waw and yod were very 
similar in several scripts, it is easy to see how a scribe (who had Solomon or God 
in mind) might have inadvertently read mmny for mmnw. This error was further 
prompted by the proximity of the word to others in the vicinity that end in -y: 
ryty . . . 5 ny ... ky ... ky ... my .. . wmy . . . ky. If the suffix indeed refers to 
Solomon, the whole line is intrusive, for the 3 ms suffix clearly refers to God, 
who is also the subject of the verb natan “he gave,” which occurs twice in v 26. 

With the slight emendation, the problem is removed: v 24 leads naturally to v 
25, and v 25 leads naturally into v 26. Indeed, w 25-26 are intended as an expli¬ 
cation of the expression “from the hand of God” (v 24). Dahood recognizes that 
the suffix must refer to God in the third person, but he wants to keep mmny and 
take the yod as a 3 ms suffix akin to Phoenician *-yu (“Phoenician Background,” 
p. 269; see also Whitley, Koheleth, p. 29). It is doubtful, however, if -y is attested 
as a 3 ms suffix in Hebrew (see Z. Zevit, “The Linguistic and Contextual Argu¬ 
ments in Support of a 3 m.s. Suffix -y,” UF 9 [1977], pp. 315-28). In any case, 
the 3 ms suffix in Ecclesiastes is always -w y -hw y or -nw, but never -y. Indeed, 
mimmennu is attested several times (3:14; 5:18 [Eng v 19]; 6:2, 3, 10), while 
mimmeni occurs just once, with the suffix clearly being 1 cs (7:23). It makes the 
most sense to read with the tradition that has mmnw. The idiom hus min “with¬ 
out, except” is well attested in Postbiblical Hebrew (m. Ber. 6:1; b. Ber. 33b; Nid. 
16b; see Qimron, Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls , p. 90). 

26. to the one who is favored. Hebrew leadam settob lepanayw , lit. “to the per¬ 
son who is good before him [i.e., God].” A similar expression is found in 7:26 
( tob lipne haelohim ), where it also is contrasted with hote 3 “offender.” The one 
who is tob lipne haelohim is pleasing before God (cf. Lev 10:19; Mai 2:17), 
whereas the hote 3 — is displeasing. Here the author may be thinking analogically 
of the Persian court, where there were favorites of the king —those who were 
pleasing to the king —who received royal grants, while others were left out (see 
Introduction, pp. 23-33). 

the offender. The noun hote 3 is vocalized as if it were from a Ill-Weak root. 
This phenomenon is evident elsewhere in Ecclesiastes: hote 3 in 8:12; 9:2, 18 (but 
hote in 7:26), mdse 3 in 7:26, yosa in 10:5, and yesannefjnnu (emended) in 8:1 
(see GKC §75nn-rr). It is evident especially in Late Biblical Hebrew (e.g., hote 3 
in Isa 65:20, a text from the Persian period), in Qumran, and Mishnaic Hebrew 
(see Schoors, Pleasing Words , pp. 98-99). It is important to observe that hote is 
not a religious category in the wisdom tradition. The word hdte y etymologically 
meaning “one who misses, lacks,” refers to one who makes mistakes and bungles 
all the time, who cannot do anything right (Prov 8:36; 13:22; 14:21; 19:2; 20:2; 
Eccl. 7:26; 9:2, 18; cf. Job 5:24). The hote 3 is what one may call “a bungler” or 
a loser” in contemporary parlance. The fiote 3 is displeasing. In contrast to the 
hote , the one who is tob is the smart one, the one who does everything right. 
The same pair, tob II hdte\ occurs two other times in Ecclesiastes. In 7:26, the 
one who is favored by God” ( tob lipne he?elohim) will escape the snares of Folly 
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(see Comment at 7:26), while the hote' “offender” is captured by her. The differ¬ 
ent destinies of “the one who is favored” and “the offender” in that context are 
reminiscent, respectively, of the wise and the fool in Proverbs 1-9, where the 
smart ones escape the dangerous seductress (personified Folly), but the fools are 
caught in her traps (see Comment at 7:26). In 7:20 one reads: “there is no one 
so righteous (saddiq) on earth, who does only good ( tdb ) and does not err 
(yeheta *)” (7:20). In this context, saddiq also is not a religious term; it refers to 
one who is always correct —the opposite of the fool (see Notes at 7:16). The one 
who “does only good” is one who is always correct and does not make mistakes. 
The contrasting pair of tdb and hote 3 also occurs in 9:2, with other pairs that 
typically portray positive and negative characters. In 9:18, the hote' is contrasted 
with the sage; a single hote 5 destroys much “good.” See also 10:4, where the term 
hataim “offenses” is used in a secular, rather than religious, sense. 

preoccupation. See Notes at 1:14. 

this , too, is vanity and a pursuit of wind. See Notes at 1:2 and 1:14. 

COMMENT 

It is clear that 1:12 begins a new literary unit; the impersonal style of the intro¬ 
ductory poem (1:3-11) gives way to the autobiographical account, and this break 
is indicated in the Leningrad Codex with the strongest marker of a division, the 
Petuha. The question of the units ending is, however, disputed. Scholars have 
variously posited 1:18, 2:11, 2:26, or 3:15 as the end. 

One may begin by observing that a certain symmetry is evident in 1:13-18, 
with two roughly equal parts (1:13-15, 16-18), each concluding with the judg¬ 
ment that the authors inquiry is a “pursuit of wind” (1:14, 17), and each sup¬ 
ported by a proverb (1:15, 18). But the apparent symmetry is somewhat flawed. 
Whereas the first part (1:13-15) contains the judgment “all is vanity and a pursuit 
of wind” in 1:14 (a judgment that is repeated strategically in 2:11, 17, 26), the 
second part (1:16-18) has only “this is a pursuit of wind” in 1:17, but not “all is 
vanity.” The full formulaic judgment may be completed if one includes the 
phrase “that, too, is vanity” in 2:1. 

There are, in fact, many continuities between 1:13-18 and 2:1-3. In the first 
place, the heart is mentioned repeatedly in 1:13-2:3: “I set my heart” (1:13), “I 
spoke with my heart” (1:16), “my heart observed” (1:16), “I set my heart” (1:17), 
“I spoke with my heart” (2:1), “I went about with my heart” (2:3), and “my heart 
conducted” (2:3). Indeed, “heart” occurs repeatedly from 1:13 through 2:3 — 
seven times in all, a significant figure. Furthermore, in these verses the heart is 
closely associated with observation: “I set my heart... I observed ( raiti )” (1:13— 
14); “I spoke with my heart . . . my heart observed (ra'a)” (1:16); “I spoke with 
my heart . . . ‘enjoy good (reeh)\’” (2:1); “I went about with my heart . . . my 
heart conducted . . . until I saw (raiti)” (2:3). Clearly, the heart is personified 
from 1:13-2:3. In 1:13 the heart investigates “by wisdom” ( bahokma ); in 2:3 the 
heart conducts “by wisdom” (bahokma). 

There are sufficient grounds, therefore, to think that 1:13-2:3 forms a distinc- 
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tive section marked by the phrase “under the heavens" at the beginning (1:13) 
and the end (2:3): that is, the expression “under the heavens" forms an inclusio 
for the first section. These verses constitute an extended introduction to the en¬ 
tire unit, identifying the problem of the terrible preoccupation ( ‘inyan) that God 
has given to humanity, the place of wisdom (hokma) 7 knowledge ( da c at) 7 and joy 
(simha) in seeing what is good (tob). 

Curiously, God is not mentioned again until 2:24-26. There God is portrayed 
again as one giving a preoccupation ( c inyan) to some, but to others are given 
wisdom ( hokma ), knowledge ( da c at) 7 and joy (simha). The idea of seeing good 
(tob) also reappears in these verses. In short, the author returns to the themes 
raised in the introductory section (1:13-2:3): God, the giving of a preoccupation, 
the place of wisdom, knowledge, joy, and seeing good. One may argue, then, that 
2:24-26 constitutes the concluding section of the entire literary unit, forming 
with the introduction in 1:13-2:3 a theological framework within which to inter¬ 
pret the whole. A similar theological framing is evident in 6:10-7:14, where the 
concluding section (7:13-14) repeats the vocabulary and theological emphasis 
of the introduction in 6:10-12. Again, God is mentioned only in the introduction 
and the conclusion. 

The other divisions in the passage are easily identified: there are three sub¬ 
units. The first (2:4-11), emphasizing the authors achievements, is marked by 
the mention of “my works" (ma‘asay) at the beginning and the end (2:4, 11), as 
well as the repetition of the root ‘sh “do, work" (2:4, 5, 6, 8, 11 [three times]). 
The end of this section is marked by the formulaic judgment that “everything is 
vanity and a pursuit of wind" (2:11). 

Skipping 2:12-17 for the moment, we note that the third section (2:18-23) is 
marked by the threefold “vanity"-judgments occurring at regular intervals (2:19, 
21, 23). The focus of this section is made obvious by the recurrence of the root 
c ml “toil” — 10 times in 6 verses! But toil is not introduced for the first time in 
this subunit; it is already anticipated in 2:10-11. The issue in this section is, in 
fact, no different from that of 2:4-11. One section focuses on “work" ( c sh occurs 
7 times), the other on “toil" (‘ml occurs 10 times), but the problem is the same: 
human efforts. The sections concerning work (2:4-11) and toil (2:18-23) corre¬ 
spond to one another. Each ends with the judgment that “all is vanity." 

This leaves 2:12-17 as the hinge of the entire literary unit. And that pivotal 
text is carefully linked to the preceding and following sections by the repetition 
of certain catchwords: paniti “I turned" in 2:11 is repeated in 2:12, and sane'ti “I 
hated" in 2:17 is repeated in 2:18. In other words, paniti “I turned" links the 
central section to the preceding subunit, and saneti “I hated" links it to the fol¬ 
lowing. The basic argument of this pivotal section is that death is a great leveler 
and so the wise has no advantage over the fool in that regard. This is, indeed, the 
point of the entire unit: the wise king (Qohelet-Solomon) has no real advantage 
over the ordinary fool; the wise and the fool are alike, as far as mortality is con¬ 
cerned. 

Thus, apart from 1:12, which must be taken as the introduction of the whole 
unit, the following structure is discernible: 
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A Introduction (1:13-2:3) 

B Accomplishments of the Wise King (2:4-11) 

C Death the Leveler (2:12-17) 

B’ Toil of the Wise (2:18-23) 

A’ Conclusion (2:24-26) 

There are several features in the passage that are similar to royal inscriptions 
from the ancient Near East: (1) the text begins with a self-presentation formula 
similar to those found in the royal inscriptions, (2) using a “resume style,” the 
text itemizes the kings many exploits and accomplishments, (3) several of the 
items mentioned are typical of those in royal boasts, and (4) the text repeatedly 
compares the author with his predecessors, a prominent feature in the royal in¬ 
scriptions. 

Thus, in terms of style, vocabulary, and content, the passage resembles the 
typical royal inscription, specifically the genre known as “fictional royal autobiog¬ 
raphy” (see Longman, Fictional Akkadian Autobiography ). Yet, the intent of the 
passage is decisively different from the royal texts found elsewhere in the ancient 
Near East. The inscriptions of kings are typically propagandistic. They were writ¬ 
ten to show that the king was extraordinary, indeed, better than anyone else; they 
were supposed to enhance respect for the king and memorialize his achieve¬ 
ments forever. Against such a background, Qohelet s imitation of the genre is all 
the more poignant in its irony. In the end the passage makes the point that none 
of the accomplishments —even the royal accomplishments that are so assidu¬ 
ously recorded and preserved in lasting monuments — really matters. For human 
beings, even kings, there is no immortality of any sort. At first blush, Qohelet s 
“fictional royal autobiography” paints a picture of enormous success. But the 
mention of the king s deeds, and especially the superiority of his deeds over those 
of his predecessors, leads to the surprising conclusion, one that is quite contrary 
to the purpose of royal propaganda. The legendary acts, wealth, and wisdom of 
Solomon turned out not to have abiding significance after all. The genre of “fic¬ 
tional royal autobiography” is used to make the point about the ephemerality of 
wisdom and human accomplishments. Qohelet itemizes his many deeds and 
possessions to show ironically that kings are no better off than ordinary people. 
In the face of death s leveling effect, neither wisdom, nor toil, nor success makes 
any difference (2:12-17), for “everything is vanity and a pursuit of wind” (1:14; 
2:11, 17, 26). 

The Royal Self-Presentation (1:12) 

Qohelet s self-presentation is reminiscent of the introduction of kings in royal 
inscriptions throughout the ancient Near East: e.g., “I am Mesha son of 
Chemosh-[Yat], king of Moab” (see ANET 3 , p. 320); “I am Yehawmilk, king of 
Byblos” ( ANET\ p. 656); “I am Bir-Rakib, the son of Panammu, the king of 
Sam’al” ( ANET\ p. 655), “I am Sennacherib, king of Assyria” (ARAB, II, p. 193), 
“I am Esarhaddon, king of the universe, king of Assyria” (ARAB, II, p. 203). It is 
important to recognize the literary form that this self-presentation formula pre- 
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supposes: royal propaganda. One expects, then, the text to tell of the kings ex¬ 
traordinary achievements and how the king is better off than other people. 

There can be little doubt that the author intends to evoke the memory of Solo¬ 
mon here. Only David and Solomon may be called “king over Israel in Jerusa- 
lem” (see Notes at 1:12), but the latter’s legendary wisdom and wealth make him 
the most likely referent. 

Introduction (1:13-2:3) 

The king set his heart “to inquire” ( lidros ) and “to explore” (latur) all that is in 
the universe. It is difficult to discern any nuance between the two infinitives, 
lidros “to inquire” and latur “to explore.” Crenshaw suggests that the former “re¬ 
fers to the length and breadth of the search,” while the latter “adds the inner 
depth dimension, the penetration beyond the surface of reality” ( Ecclesiastes , p. 
72). But Gordis arrives at the opposite conclusion regarding the same two words: 
the first infinitive refers to “searching the depths” and the second to “the breadth 
of the matter” (Koheleth y p. 209). The distinction between the two infinitives may 
not, in fact, be a matter of extent or depth. No spatial dimension is discernible in 
the usage of those verbs, whether literal or figurative. The verb drs “to inquire” 
is not limited to any specific kind of search, but it is very frequently used in Bibli¬ 
cal Hebrew of a search for something authoritative or normative: God (1 Chron 
10:14; 22:19; 2 Chron 12:14; 14:3; Job 5:8; Isa 9:12; Hos 10:12; Ezra 6:21), ora¬ 
cles (Gen 25:22; Exod 18:15; 1 Sam 9:9; 1 Kgs 14:5; 22:8; 2 Kgs 1:2-3, 16; 22:18; 
1 Chron 21:30; Ezek 20:1), or the Torah (Ezra 7:10). As for twr “to explore,” it is 
always associated with new or alien terrain (Num 10:33; 13:16-17, 32; 14:7, 36, 
38; Deut 1:33; Judg 1:23); it is the verb used of the reconnaissance of the spies 
prior to Israel’s entry into the land. Perhaps the point is that the search included 
both the normative (drs) and the novel (twr), the well-defined paths and the un¬ 
tried avenues. 

The king was determined to examine by wisdom everything that happens un¬ 
der the heavens. The emphasis on the search of the heart by wisdom calls to 
mind Solomon’s “wise heart” (leb hakam) y and the universal scope of the explora¬ 
tion recalls the king’s legendary sapiential activities (1 Kgs 3:4-15; 5:9-14 [Eng 
4:29-34]). Here, as elsewhere in the ancient Near East, wisdom is held as a royal 
ideal. Kings in the ancient Near East typically highlighted their wisdom in their 
public “autobiographies” (see Notes above). Often they boasted of their intellec¬ 
tual pursuits, their attempts to learn what no one else had been able to discover 
before, and the comprehensiveness of their knowledge. Thus Asshurbanipal of 
Assyria spoke of how the gods had given him wisdom so that he was able to ex¬ 
plore even “the secret of heaven and earth, the wisdom of Shamash and Adad” 
(see Notes at 1:13; also ARAB II, pp. 291-92, 323-24, 2361-62, 2378-79). Refer¬ 
ence to the king’s extraordinary wisdom is part and parcel of royal propaganda. 
The version of the Gilgamesh Epic found in the library of Asshurbanipal begins 
with a prologue that refers to Gilgamesh, the renowned king from the city of 
Uruk (biblical Erech), as “the one who has seen it all.” Gilgamesh is supposed 
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to have explored the mysteries of the universe fully. He had received wisdom and 
experienced everything (ANET 3 , p. 73). Yet he had to come to terms with his 
limitations. Qohelet, too, says he employed wisdom in exploring all that hap¬ 
pened under the heavens (1:13) and he observed (r 5 /z) everything that hap¬ 
pened (1:14). 

In 1:13c, God is mentioned for the very first time in Ecclesiastes. Here, as in 
thirty-nine other instances in the book, God is called by the generic name, 

5 elohim , the name preferred in the wisdom tradition over YHWH. The prefer¬ 
ence may have to do with wisdom traditions interest in universal truths, rather 
than the relation of a particular deity to a particular people. YHWH is the name 
for the God of the covenant, the God of Israel, whereas 3 elohim is the universal 
term for the deity, the God of the universe and of every person. This God de¬ 
scribed by Qohelet is very present and very active in the cosmos, always giving 
(1:13; 2:26; 3:10, 11; 5:17-18 [Eng w 18-19]; 6:2; 8:15; 9:9; 12:7) and doing/ 
making (3:11, 14; 7:14, 29; 8:17; 11:5). Butthe deity never speaks and never deals 
directly with individuals or with nations (unlike YHWH). It is a transcendent and 
inscrutable God of whom Qohelet speaks. This God has given humans a “terri¬ 
ble preoccupation” (v 13). The text does not say here what that “preoccupation” 
is, but elsewhere in the book the same Hebrew word is associated with restless¬ 
ness, obsession, and people’s inability to find enjoyment (2:23, 26; 3:10; 4:8; 5:13 
[Eng v 14]; 8:16). He is thinking here of the efforts of people to grasp —by wis¬ 
dom-all that is happening in the world. He concludes, however, that “all is 
vanity and pursuit of wind” (v 14). Here, again, one is reminded of the words of 
Gilgamesh that “only the gods live forever with the sun,” but mortals are fated to 
live only a few days and “whatever they achieve is but wind” (see A NET\ p. 79). 

One must not miss the irony of Qohelet’s summary judgment that “everything 
is vanity and a pursuit of wind.” In the wisdom tradition it is axiomatic that “the 
mind (literally ‘the heart’) of the intelligent one seeks knowledge, but the face of 
the fool pursues folly” (Prov 15:14; Sir 34:1-2). The sages of the ancient Near 
East assumed a marked difference between the activities of the wise and those of 
fools. But the irony of the matter here is that the text is referring precisely to the 
activities of the wise king, not the ordinary fool. This king had set his mind to 
seek knowledge and understanding, but the result of his search was no better 
than the venture of fools. The consummate wise king (Solomon) is engaged in 
such windy pursuits! 

A proverb is introduced in 1:15 to reinforce what has been said: “what is 
crooked cannot be straightened; what is lacking cannot be counted.” In the his¬ 
tory of interpretation “what is crooked” ( me'uwwat ) and “what is lacking” ( hes- 
ron) have often been taken to refer to people who are perverse and shallow (so 
the Vulgate, Targum, Rashi, Rashbam). Some modern commentators imagine 
that the saying originated with the wisdom teachers about their unteachable stu¬ 
dents (Zimmerli, Michel). The saying was uttered by the teachers of wisdom, 
according to this view, in disdain of those who would not or could not learn: the 
students were permanently “crooked” and “lacking” —that is, they were recalci¬ 
trant and stupid. It is possible, perhaps even probable, that such was the back- 
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ground of the saying. The Egyptian wisdom text known as The Instruction ofAnii 
includes a proverb suggesting that even a crooked stick may be straightened, 
while a straight stick may be bent by a skilled artisan (AEL II, p. 145). The saying 
occurs in the epilogue of the text, in the context of a debate between a father 
(the sage) and a son. The son is apparently resisting the instructions because they 
are too difficult to understand and to follow. The father points out that it is im¬ 
portant to heed instructions, for through the teachings of the wise even the 
crooked can be straightened and the straight can be bent. In other words, mir¬ 
acles can happen through wisdom. 

It is possible that a saying such as the one cited by Qohelet may have existed 
alongside one like Anii’s. One may compare, for instance, two contradictory say¬ 
ings in Proverbs 26: “Do not answer fools according to their folly, or you will be 
a fool yourself’ (v 4) and “Answer fools according to their folly, or they will be 
wise in their own eyes” (v 5). One proverb balances the other; each is pertinent 
in certain situations. Possibly, then, the proverb cited in our passage was meant 
to balance one like the saying in The Instruction of Anii . While it is true that 
instructions may straighten the crooked and bend the straight (so the proverb in 
The Instruction of Anii), there are situations when the crooked simply cannot 
be straightened (so the proverb in Ecclesiastes). The latter makes the point that 
sometimes effort is not enough. Qohelet is not referring to recalcitrant students, 
however. If the proverb was used originally by wise teachers against their stu¬ 
dents, Qohelet is using it subversively. He means that even the wise cannot 
straighten out the world in all its perversity and disorder. 

The focus has not shifted in 1:15; the proverb continues and reinforces the 
thought of the preceding verses. The passive participle me'uwwat “what is made 
crooked” echoes the passive forms in 1:13 (na c asa) and 1:14 ( na'asu ), which refer 
to what has been happening in the world, presumably with the tacit approval of 
God. When the active form of the verb l wt “to make crooked” is used later in the 
book, it is God who appears as the subject, even as God is the implied subject in 
1:13-14: “See what God has done, for who is able to straighten that which he 
has made crooked ( l iwweto)” (7:13). In that passage, the problem is the apparent 
disorder in the universe: the world is crooked, as if by divine design. Elsewhere 
in the Bible, too, one finds God as the subject of the same verb. In the book of 
Job, Bildad asks what was intended as a rhetorical question: “Does God distort 
( ye'awwet ) justice? Does Shaddai distort ( ye'awwet ) righteousness?” (Job 8:3). 
The expected answer is negative. Elihu, the young sage representing traditional 
wisdom, states so: “Truly, God does not act wickedly, Shaddai does not distort 
(lo’-ye'awwet) justice” (Job 34:12). That is the conservative view. Job would de¬ 
mur, however, charging that the absence of justice is surely God’s distortion: 

God has done me injustice (Hwwetani)” (Job 19:6). And so Job demanded an 
accounting from on high and yearned for injustice to be corrected. Like Job, 
Qohelet accepts that there are distortions in the world for which God must ulti¬ 
mately be responsible. But unlike Job, Qohelet does not insist that these distor¬ 
tions must be straightened out. In fact, what has been made crooked — presum¬ 
ably by God — cannot be made straight by anyone. 
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The second part of the proverb has no parallel anywhere: “what is lacking 
cannot be counted.” The noun hesron “what is lacking” occurs only here in He¬ 
brew. The root hsr “to lack, be deficient” is widely attested in the wisdom litera¬ 
ture of the Bible, however, most frequently pertaining to the fools deficiency in 
understanding: the fool is hasar-leb “deficient of mind” (Prov 6:32; 7:7; 9:4, 16; 
10:13; 11:12; 15:21; 17:18; 24:30) and hasar-tebunot “deficient in understand¬ 
ing” (Prov 28:16). Qohelet, too, speaks of the fool whose mind is mentally defi¬ 
cient (10:3). In its context, however, the proverb in 1:15 no longer is about fools 
in general. Rather, the point is probably that people cannot hope to find order 
and meaning where none is discernible: what is not there cannot be counted. All 
people, even the wise, will have to be content with this unavoidable deficiency. 
In the face of the world’s mysteries, the wise will be no different from fools, after 
all. Here one sees, again, Qohelet’s use of irony. He uses what may have been a 
wisdom saying to undermine excessive confidence in wisdom. As it turns out, the 
wise are not really better off than fools. 

Qohelet says in 1:16 that he surpassed his predecessors, presumably other 
kings who had ruled before him. The idiom “all who were before me over Jerusa¬ 
lem” is repeated in slightly different forms in 2:7, 9. Interpreters, both ancient 
and modern, have been troubled by the allusion to a plurality of kings “over 
Jerusalem” or “in Jerusalem” (1:12; 2:7, 9). Some have assumed that this is a 
slip in historical detail on the part of the author, since strictly speaking only one 
Israelite king (David) ruled over Jerusalem before Solomon. The author is 
anachronistic here, it is said. His Solomonic mask has slipped (Barton). Others 
argue that Qohelet is thinking of the pre-Israelite rulers of the city. But the histo¬ 
ricity of the Jerusalemite kings before Solomon is not really at issue here. Rather, 
Qohelet is adopting the language and style of royal propagandistic literature to 
demonstrate, ironically, the impotence even of kings. The comparison with the 
predecessors is a prominent motif in West Semitic and Mesopotamian royal in¬ 
scriptions. Kings typically boasted in sweeping terms that they were better than 
their predecessors. This is evident, for instance, in the Phoenician inscription of 
Kilamuwa, where the king puts forth his own accomplishments over those of 
his predecessors, each of whom is judged to have been ineffective (ANET 3 , pp. 
654-55). The comparison is formulaic in such royal texts. The Akkadian royal 
inscriptions, too, are replete with phrases like “any before me,” “those who were 
before me,” “any among kings who went before me,” or “former kings.” Each 
time the comparison is made with the predecessors, the point is to highlight the 
extraordinary accomplishments of the king in whose name the inscription is 
made. The purpose of the comparison is to portray the hero of the inscription as 
unique in history —someone who has gained a real advantage over others. 

Qohelet alludes to the legendary greatness of Solomon’s wisdom and knowl¬ 
edge. The language in 1:16 echoes the legends of Solomon’s prowess. The ex¬ 
pression “I increased wisdom (wehosapti hokmaY’ recalls the Queen of Sheba’s 
comment to Solomon, “you increased wisdom (hosapta hokmaY ’ in 1 Kgs 10:7, 
and “I showed greatness” (higdalti) is similar to the assessment in 1 Kgs 10:23 
that “King Solomon became greater ( wayyigdal ) than all the kings of the earth 
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in wealth and wisdom/’ Any advantage that Qohelet claims, however, quickly 
fades away like mist. His superiority over his predecessors turns out to be a farce. 
He set his heart to know wisdom and knowledge, a task that the wisdom tradition 
urged (Prov 1:2; see also 4:1), but what he knew was that even this was “a pursuit 
of wind” (v 17). 

Another proverb is introduced in 1:18, which summarizes and reiterates what 
has been said. The particle ki “for” at once introduces the quote and links the 
saying to the preceding remarks. Some commentators argue that this was a prov¬ 
erb quoted by wisdom teachers to warn their students that intellectual discovery 
always came with a price and that punishment might be necessary in the process 
(Galling, Crenshaw, Whybray). The proverb also may have been quoted to par¬ 
ents and teachers to warn them against withholding punishment if they intended 
to teach the young wisdom (Prov 3:11; 6:23; 13:24; 22:15). Ben Sira later would 
say that while there are wrong times to do some things, “punishment and disci¬ 
pline are wisdom at all times” (Sir 22:6; see also 6:8). This was an ancient “no 
pain, no gain” adage. 

It was, indeed, a common pedagogical assumption in the wisdom literature of 
the ancient Near East that pain and trouble would lead to wisdom. Indeed, in 
hieroglyphic Egyptian, the verb sb3 “to instruct, teach” is regularly written with 
a determinative of a man striking with a stick. The wisdom tradition was adamant 
that one must not “spare the rod and spoil the child” (so already in the Aramaic 
Proverbs of Ahiqar). Qohelet, however, does not use the saying in the expected 
way. Pain commonly was advocated by wisdom teachers as a necessary means to 
an end. In Qohelet’s usage of the proverb, however, pain and vexation are the 
very results of wisdom, not just means to an end. They are precisely what one 
gets when one has too much wisdom. The more one knows, the more painful 
life can be. 

As in 1:16, Qohelet uses the literary device of a conversation with his heart in 
2:1-3 (see Notes at 1:16). The heart is called upon, as if it were an independent 
entity, to experience pleasure and enjoy good (literally “see good”). One is re¬ 
minded of the Parable of the Rich Fool in the NT: “And I will say to my soul, 
‘Soul, you have ample goods laid up for many years; relax, eat, drink, be merry’” 
(Luke 12:19). The fool in that parable was indulging himself and trying to accu¬ 
mulate more and more. But the parable warns that death would render all efforts 
futile, and the fool would not even know who would inherit his possessions: “the 
things you have prepared, whose will they be?” (Luke 12:20). Indeed, the similar¬ 
ities in language, style, and content between this parable (Luke 12:13-21) and 
Ecclesiastes are such that one must wonder if the teachings of Qohelet somehow 
lie in the background of the parable. At all events, Qohelet uses this device of a 
conversation with his inner-self to explore contradictory positions. And the dis¬ 
covery of the author is that even this quest for pleasure is “vanity” (see Notes at 
1:2). By saying that this is “vanity,” however, he does not mean to say that it 
is something to be avoided altogether. His point is simply that such things are 
ephemeral. They do not last. 

In 2:3 we find a crux interpretum. The place of the verse in the overall argu- 
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ment is uncertain. The meaning seems to be that the author indulged himself 
with wine (see Notes at 2:3). The comment about the heart leading by wisdom 
has sometimes been taken as a parenthetical comment or a gloss intended to 
absolve Qohelet from the charge of debauchery and foolishness: that is, the heart 
only intended to indulge, but it actually did not. Instead, the heart conducted 
itself wisely. But no sudden contrast is intended by the text. In fact, welibbi “and 
my heart” (not U but my heart,” as many translations have it) deliberately picks up 
on belibbi “in my heart” in the preceding bicolon. Thus, the author followed his 
heart and the heart led wisely, as expected. In this context, msk “induce” (literally 
“carry away”), nhg “conduct,” and 5 hz “take hold” are all synonyms. The point of 
the verse is probably to assert the rationality of the action (so Barucq). The indul¬ 
gence in pleasure did not stem from an inexplicable impulse, nor did it originate 
from wisdom. The action of the heart was deliberate and thoughtful. Indeed, 2:3 
corresponds to 1:13, inasmuch as the heart acts “by wisdom” in both cases. As 
Oohelet set his heart to inquire and explore by wisdom, so he set about to follow 
his heart s guidance by wisdom. 

The end of this willful leading by wisdom is that he saw what was really “good” 
for humanity (2:3). The words “until I saw what indeed is good” echo the impera¬ 
tive in 2:1 that calls on the heart to enjoy life. The heart was told to enjoy, literally 
to “see good.” And it did so deliberately. The author s heart led him by wisdom 
and not by folly until he really saw what is good. It is important to observe here 
that the author does not deny the validity of pleasure, as if it were a youthful 
mistake. Indeed, in 11:9-10, he calls on the young to let their hearts please them 
while there is still time. For him, pleasure is what is indeed good in ones transi¬ 
tory life. He does make clear that it is possible only within ones “few days” on 
earth. For Qohelet, enjoyment is good, but it is always only a fleeting possibility 
(see also Comment at 11:9—10). 

Accomplishments of the Wise King (2:4-11) 

Beginning in 2:4, Qohelet itemizes his accomplishments and wealth. These 
verses read like a resume of the king. He speaks of his building projects (2:4), 
the creation of gardens and parks (2:4-5), the construction of reservoirs (2:6), an 
irrigation system (2:6), his acquisition of slaves (2:7), his appointment of male 
and female singers (2:8), his acquisition of herds of large and small cattle (2:7), 
and his private hoards of treasures (2:7-8). These verses paint a picture of legend¬ 
ary success. In particular, they call to mind the activities and fabulous wealth of 
Solomon in 1 Kings 3-11. Indeed, it is difficult not to think of Solomon when 
the author concludes in 2:9 that he “became great and surpassed” all who pre¬ 
ceded him in Jerusalem. Tradition has it that “Solomon became greater ( wayyig- 
dal) than all the kings of the earth in riches and in wisdom” (1 Kgs 10:23). Even 
the Queen of Sheba remarked to the king: “you have increased in wisdom and 
prosperity” (1 Kgs 10:7; cf. 2 Chron 9:6). 

Qohelet says that his wisdom attended to him (2:9) and he did not deprive 
himself of anything that his eyes desired ( saalu , v 10). One is instantly reminded 
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of God’s gift of wisdom to Solomon and how the king could ask (s7) for anything 
that he desired (1 Kgs 3:5, 10, 11, 13). Moreover, the text as a whole is reminis¬ 
cent of similar royal resumes in inscriptions from Egypt, Anatolia, Mesopotamia, 
and Syria-Palestine. A small bronze bottle from Tell Siran in Jordan contains a 
list of “the works of Amminadab, king of the Ammonites,” including a vineyard, 
a garden, and pools (see Thompson and Zayadine, “Tell Siran Inscription,” pp. 
5-11). The Moabite Stone includes a resume of King Mesha’s accomplishments, 
including his many building projects, reservoirs, and wells (ANET 3 , pp. 320-21). 
The royal inscriptions from Mesopotamia, too, are replete with such resumes. 
Several Neo-Assyrian inscriptions mention the royal treasures and the acquisition 
of slaves, harems, as well as “male and female singers” (see Luckenbill, Annals 
of Sennacherib, pp. 24, 34, 52; ARAB II, p. 334). Others listed the planting of 
gardens, orchards, and parks, as well as irrigation projects. In his various inscrip¬ 
tions, Sargon II wrote of his incomparable wisdom, boasted of his building proj¬ 
ects that surpassed all that his predecessors had done, and told of how he had 
created a pleasure garden wherein he planted every kind of tree, set out orchards, 
and dug irrigation canals (ARAB II, pp. 42, 45). Sargon’s successor, Sennacherib, 
likewise spoke of his own achievements in a similar way, claiming that he had 
surpassed all his predecessors in his building activities, the cultivation of gardens 
and orchards, and the irrigation of the land by means of reservoirs and canals 
(Luckenbill, Annals of Sennacherib , pp. 79-85). 

The listing of Qohelet-Solomon’s deeds, however, leads to a surprising conclu¬ 
sion, one that is quite contrary to the purpose of royal inscriptions. The legendary 
acts and wealth and wisdom do not make the king an extraordinary hero after all. 
Such listings are supposed to show the king to be more successful than the ordi¬ 
nary person and more accomplished than all other kings who preceded him. 
But Qohelet itemizes the king’s many accomplishments only to show that even 
Solomon, Israel’s most glamorous king, is no better off than ordinary people in 
some ways. Nevertheless, Qohelet is clear that he did have pleasure (2:10). Plea¬ 
sure was his “portion” ( heleq ) from all his toil, he says. 

It is important to pay attention to the word “portion,” since it occurs several 
times in the book (2:10, 21; 3:22; 5:17, 18 [Eng w 18, 19]; 9:6, 9). The word may 
be used concretely in the sense of an assigned plot of land or an inheritance. But 
Qohelet uses it figuratively for “the space allotted for human existence” (Gal¬ 
ling). He seems to think of life as an inherited lot that one works and from which 
one reaps whatever benefits that may be derived when one is alive. In this lot one 
finds both the inevitable reality of toil and the possibility of enjoyment. But only 
in life does one have this possibility of enjoyment, for after death there will never 
again be a “portion” (9:6). The word “portion,” then, conveys a sense of limita¬ 
tion both in space and in time. Yet, there are distinct possibilities for enjoyment 
within this admittedly restricted and impermanent lot. It is in this sense that 
Qohelet says he was able to have pleasure from his toil. Joy in the midst of toil 
was his portion, his lot. Even kings are subject to the limitations of such a portion. 
So Qohelet concludes that “everything is vanity and a pursuit of wind, and there 
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is no advantage under the sun.” This conclusion does not mean that everything 
is meaningless, or that all human efforts are to be abandoned. It means, rather, 
that there are limitations and no one can have more than is assigned. 

The imitation of the royal inscriptions genre in this passage is deliberate. By 
appealing to the successes of the king, indeed, the wise king par excellence, the 
author shows the limitations of human successes. The effect of the genre, then, 
is to make the reader aware of human frailty, for all that is accomplished by hu¬ 
manity is but “a pursuit of wind.” In other words, “all is vanity.” This is the same 
point made in the prologue to the standard version of the Gilgamesh Epic. As the 
story develops, it becomes clear that it was the reality of death —the death of 
Gilgamesh’s friend Enkidu —that brought home the ephemerality of human ac¬ 
complishments. Gilgamesh, the illustrious and wise king, who succeeded in so 
many kingly deeds and surpassed his predecessors, is in the end just like any 
mortal. That same movement from the accomplishments of the king to the stark 
reality of death is evident in Ecclesiastes, which now turns to reflect on death as 
the great leveler. 

The Leveling Effect of Death (2:12-17) 

This is the pivotal section of the whole unit, so it is important to note that it is 
stylistically linked to the preceding and following subunits by the repetition of 
the catchwords: “I turned” in 2:11 and 12, and “I hated” in 2:17 and 18. Qohelet 
says in 2:11 that when he turned to consider his deeds, he came to the conclusion 
that “all is vanity and a pursuit of wind” and that “there is no advantage under 
the sun.” 

The issue in this section appears to be the relationship between wisdom and 
folly. The words “wisdom,” “wise,” and “be wise” together occur six times in 
2:12-17. This is matched by six occurrences of the words “folly” and “fool.” 
Qohelet says at the outset that he observed wisdom and folly (2:12a), but he pro¬ 
ceeds immediately to speak of succession. Indeed, he introduces his observation 
about succession with the causal conjunction “for,” as if the issue of succession 
is what made him reflect on wisdom and folly. The text is difficult, however. The 
Hebrew text as we have it reads, literally, “what is the person who comes after the 
king, that which already they have done it?” Not a few scholars have concluded, 
therefore, that the text is hopelessly corrupt and its meaning cannot be retrieved 
(so Ehrlich, Podechard). It has also been suggested that 2:12b is intrusive, having 
been transposed erroneously from the next unit where it may have belonged, in 
2:18 or 2:19 (e.g., Lauha). Omitting the second part of 2:12, it is argued, one 
finds the transition from the first part of 2:12 to 2:13 to be smooth and easy (see 
NEB). But there is no textual evidence to support such a theory, and the sup¬ 
posed transposition cannot readily be explained. Why would anyone transpose 
this odd phrase from its supposedly comfortable place in 2:19 to its awkward new 
position in 2:12? There are no literary clues that can account for such an error, 
nor is there any obvious logical connection that explains why someone might 
have thought it belonged here. Others try to rearrange the text (see NAB; NJPS). 
These moves are without warrant, however, and they do not significantly ease 
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the interpretive problems. It is better to repoint the Hebrew and read, instead, 
“who is the person who will come after <me? Shall he control> what has been 
achieved?” (see Notes above). 

Qohelet is apparently thinking about his own death and the matter of succes¬ 
sion. Whenever he speaks of what comes “after” someone, he means not a future 
point in the life of that person, but the unpredictability of what happens when 
one dies (2:18; 3:22; 6:12; 7:14; 9:3; 10:14). Therefore, when he says “after me” 
( J aharay [emended text]) in 2:12b, he really means “when I die.” He seems to 
be addressing or anticipating the argument that, even if one cannot take ones 
possession along when one dies, there is the possibility that one could leave what 
one has to posterity. Succession, then, would be a possible advantage over death. 
There is always the next generation. Then again, Qohelet points out, people can¬ 
not dictate the result of the turnover. One may not know what kind of person 
will end up controlling what one has built up. That successor could well be an 
undeserving fool (see 2:19). So succession is not an advantage over death. Cer¬ 
tainly in this case it is not an advantage to the one who has toiled. 

Qohelet considers the assumption that wisdom must have advantage over folly 
(2:13). Some commentators think that he was answering his opponents (either 
real or imaginary), while others argue that he was merely anticipating the sugges¬ 
tion that surely wisdom has advantage over folly. In any case, he does concede 
that wisdom has an advantage over folly. The concession is surprising to the 
reader, for one has just been told in 2:11 that there is no advantage under the 
sun. Now the author appears to contradict himself: yes yitron “there is advantage” 
in 2:13 stands in stark contrast to 3 en yitron “there is no advantage” in 2:11. Is 
there advantage, or is there not? Commentators often gloss over the problem by 
calling the advantage over folly “relative.” But the contradiction between 2:11 
and 2:13 is far too glaring to be dismissed so. Indeed, the advantage of wisdom 
over folly is stated in no uncertain terms: “like the advantage of light over dark¬ 
ness.” Frequently in the Bible, when light is compared with darkness, light is life 
and darkness is death (Isa 9:1; Ezek 32:8; Amos 5:18-20; Job 17:12-13; 18:18; 
Lam 3:2). Darkness belongs to the realm of the dead; when one dies one does 
not see light (Ps 49:20 [Eng v 19]; Job 3:16; 33:28). Light is synonymous with 
life (Job 3:20, 23; 33:28; Ps 36:10 [Eng v 9]), as the idiom ’or hayyim “light of 
life” confirms (Ps 56:14 [Eng v 13]; Job 33:30). The contrast between wisdom 
and folly is supposed to be that stark — like light over darkness! 

Qohelet cites a proverb in 2:14: “the wise have their eyes in their heads, but 
fools walk in darkness.” As in 1:15 and 1:18, this saying must be seen as substanti¬ 
ating what is said. It must be illustrating the supposedly clear advantage of wis¬ 
dom over folly. In the wisdom literature of the Bible, darkness is often a metaphor 
for the lack of knowledge or sheer stupidity (Job 12:24-25; 37:19; 38:2), and that 
lack of knowledge may have ethical connotations (cf. Prov 2:13; Ps 82:5). The 
wise, then, are able to see their way around in life, while fools grope about in the 
darkness of ignorance. Elsewhere in the book, Qohelet uses “darkness” to refer 
to death or absolute human misery (5:16 [Eng v 17]; 6:4 [twice]; 11:8). Indeed, 
the precise idiom 'walk in darkness” (or “go into darkness”) occurs in reference 
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to the stillborn child (6:4). It seems that Qohelet is deliberately using extreme 
terms of light and darkness to speak of wisdoms advantage over folly. He exagger¬ 
ates the advantage of wisdom, only to undermine it immediately by pointing to 
the reality of death. It is death, again, that serves as the great leveler, proving in 
the end that wisdom has no advantage over folly. 

Qohelet does admit that wisdom has advantage. The wise do have an advan¬ 
tage over fools. Yet, it is also a fact that the wise and the foolish are subjected to 
the same “fate,” namely, death (2:15). There are contradictions in life: reality 
contradicts the axioms that mortals hold dear. In this case, death is the reality 
that contradicts the axiom. For Qohelet, the fate of death comes to all mortals: 
the wise and the foolish alike (2:15), animals and humans alike (3:19), the 
wicked and the righteous alike (9:2-3). Death does not discriminate among mor¬ 
tals. It is the fate of one and all. 

Death is the fate of the wise as much as it is of fools. This observation is espe¬ 
cially poignant in the light of traditional wisdoms rhetoric about the advantage 
of wisdom over folly. The sages maintained that it is the destiny of fools to die 
young (see Prov 2:21; 3:2, 16; 4:10; 10:27; 11:19), whereas wisdom adds years of 
life (Prov 3:2; 4:10; 9:11). Indeed, it is said: “the instruction of the wise is a spring 
of life, so that one may escape the snares of death” (Prov 13:14; 14:27) and “for 
the wise, the path of life leads upwards, in order that one may avoid Sheol be¬ 
neath” (Prov 15:24). Those who find wisdom find life (Prov 8:35), and wisdom 
is a “tree of life” to those who take a hold of it (Prov 3:18). To be sure, the sages 
spoke of life and death only metaphorically. Certainly they did not mean that 
the wise will literally escape death. Yet, it is the case that traditional wisdom used 
the rhetoric of extremes to portray wisdom’s advantage over folly: one is light, the 
other darkness; one leads to life, the other death (so especially Proverbs 1-9). 
Qohelet stands in the wisdom tradition, but he chooses to call attention to the 
physical reality of death in his own rhetoric of extremes. He carries the exaggera¬ 
tion of traditional wisdoms rhetoric to its logical conclusion in order to deny that 
such is wisdom’s advantage. On the matter of death, the wise have no advantage 
whatsoever. The wise die just like fools! 

That being the case, Qohelet wonders to what end anyone, and he in particu¬ 
lar, should be excessively wise (2:15). The phrase “even me” refers to Qohelet as 
the consummate wise man, the sage as king, indeed, Solomon himself. If even 
he is subject to the same fate as the fool, then there is no sense in anyone being 
wise to such an extent. The occurrence of “even” in the protasis and “then” in 
the apodosis together identifies the heart of the problem for Qohelet. The fact 
that even the archetypical wise person is subject to the same fate as the ordinary 
fool makes mockery of any oversimplification about different destinies for the 
wise and the foolish. The issue is, however, not just having wisdom, which is 
a “plus,” but desiring a “surplus” (yoter) of it. As Fox has noted, Qohelet always 
speaks of much wisdom as the problem (1:18; 7:16), not just having wisdom 
(Contradictions , p. 184). The problem with having too much wisdom is that it 
produces much trouble (see 1:18), as one becomes alert to “all that is done under 
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the sun” —the good and the bad. There is a point of diminishing returns where 
wisdom is concerned, and more is not better, it seems. 

Moreover, wisdom does not carry one over into the future. It is no way to “beat 
the system” of life and death. Neither the wise nor the foolish will be remem¬ 
bered forever; both will be forgotten (2:16). Qohelet affirms elsewhere that when 
people die their reputation is forgotten ( niskah zikram , 9:5). He is thinking per¬ 
haps of the sapiential adage that a good reputation will outlast the individual, 
and that the wise can outlast fools by their wisdom: “the reputation ( zeker ) of the 
righteous becomes a blessing, but the fame of the wicked will rot” (Prov 10:7). 
In truth, Qohelet insists, there is no difference because fame will not give one 
true immortality. In the face of death, which is the inevitable fate of all, the wise 
and the foolish are equals. 

This lack of distinction leads Qohelet to despair: “so I hated life” (v 17). The 
conjunctive waw (here translated as “so”) links the statement with what precedes 
(w 12-16). His conclusion is not at all surprising, given his observation that wis¬ 
dom ultimately has no advantage over folly in the face of death. In traditional 
sapiential rhetoric, the alternatives of wisdom and folly are clearly distinguished. 
Conservative wisdom assumes discernible order in the cosmos. But when one 
expects order and there is none discernible, even the wise will speak and act as 
fools (cf. Job 3; Jer 20:14-18). So even Qohelet, in his masquerade as Solomon 
the consummate sage, was led to the conclusion that only a fool would make: “I 
hated life!” 

The rationale for this conclusion is restated in a summary form, which is intro¬ 
duced by the causal conjunction ki (“for, because”): “ for what has been done 
under the sun is terrible to me.” Qohelet s assessment of what is terrible harks 
back to 1:13, where he speaks of the “terrible preoccupation” [finyan ra c ) that 
God has given to humanity. The summary-judgment here clarifies to some ex¬ 
tent what is so terrible about the preoccupation that God has given: “the deed” 
itself, that which is being done, seems terrible. What Qohelet means by “terrible” 
here and in 1:13 is simply that which cannot be distinguished from “good.” The 
problem for Qohelet is that everything has gone topsy-turvy in life and no order 
can be discerned by anyone. Wisdom cannot be distinguished from folly when it 
comes to the issue of death. So Qohelet concludes with his usual refrain: “all is 
vanity and a pursuit of wind” (2:17). 

Toil of the Wise (2:18-23) 

This next subunit (2:18-23) is linked to the preceding one in the same manner 
that the preceding subunit is linked to the one before it. “I hated” in 2:18 picks 
up on I hated” in 2:17, even as “I turned” in 2:12 repeats “I turned” in 2:11. It 
is as if the pivot section (2:12-17) is linked to the other sections by means of 
these hinges.” The object of the hatred in 2:17 is life, but in 2:18 it is “toil” (see 
the Comment on 1:3). Toil is the focus of these verses; the verb and noun to¬ 
gether occur 11 times in these 9 verses. These references are not new in the 
passage. They are already anticipated in 2:11, as the author reflected on his “por- 
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tion.” Here, again, the specter of death looms large, for Qohelet speaks of those 
who will come after him (2:18), that is, when he dies (see 2:12). The problem is 
that when people die, they have to leave behind whatever they have accumu¬ 
lated. If wisdom will not allow one to bypass the fate that all mortals face, neither 
will toil. Death will put an end to every aspiration for which one has striven. 
Qohelet is not just saying that “y ou can’t take it with you,” however. Rather, he 
is also pointing out that one cannot beat the system by passing on one’s accumu¬ 
lation to posterity either. This point was anticipated already in 2:12. People are 
always trying to gain immortality, if not in reality, at least somehow through one’s 
posterity. So people toil and suffer in the present in order to pass on the fruits of 
their labor when they die. But it is preposterous that one should toil while an¬ 
other who has not labored at all reaps the rewards. 

Qohelet speaks of the toil (meaning the fruits of the toil) for which he labored 
“and acted wisely” (2:19). The introduction of wisdom here seems intrusive, inas¬ 
much as toil seems to be the focus of this subunit (2:18-23), not wisdom. Even 
so, one notes that “I acted wisely” picks up on “I acted wisely” in 2:15. In both 
instances (2:15, 19) the verb denotes conduct according to the precepts of the 
wisdom tradition. Ironically, Qohelet “acted wisely” only to discover that the for¬ 
mulas of wisdom did not always come out right. The wise and the foolish have 
the same fate, and those who toil “for wisdom and knowledge and success” (2:21) 
do not reap the rewards — not even the reward of knowing if their labor will bene¬ 
fit the right people. According to Prov 17:2, even “a slave who acts wisely will 
have control over a child who acts shamefully” and that one who acts wisely will 
have a portion (yahaldq) of the family wealth. But Qohelet laments that even 
those who toiled and acted wisely cannot know who will finally have control over 
their property (2:19), and it could well be the undeserving one who will get the 
“portion” (2:21). In traditional wisdom’s rhetoric, it is the right and worthy people 
who will get the inheritance: 

Tragedy pursues the sinners, 

but good will reward the righteous. 

A good person gives an inheritance to the children’s children, 
but the wealth of the sinner is hoarded for the righteous. 

(Prov 13:21-22) 


Qohelet notices, however, that in reality one cannot predict the true character 
of those who will inherit. They are just as likely to be fools as wise. It is not always 
true that tragedy (literally “bad”) is the lot of the undeserving, and good is what 
the worthy will receive. It is utterly unpredictable what will happen to anyone. 
In fact, it is this lack of distinction between the deserving and the undeserving 
that is the “great sadness” (2:21). Reality contradicts the rules by which mortals 
conduct themselves. 

In view of such disorder, Qohelet asks the logical question in 2:22: “what is 
there for humans in all their toil and in all the pursuit of their heart at which 
they toil under the sun?” With only minor variations, the first part of this question 
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repeats the rhetorical one broached in 1:3. The question “what is there for mor¬ 
tals in all their toil” (2:22) means the same thing as “what advantage is there for 
mortals in all their toil” (1:3). So, too, “pursuit of their heart” probably means 
the heart’s “pursuit of wind” (see 1:14; 2:11, 17, 22, 26; 4:4, 6; 6:9), that is, it is 
foolish empty endeavor (see the Comment on 1:14). In particular, the reference 
to the heart’s pursuits recalls 1:13-18, where the heart is set on tasks that are 
deemed to be “a pursuit of wind.” The link is also secured by the assessment of 
the human life span as “pain” and human preoccupation with matters beyond 
their control as “trouble,” thus recalling the proverb that the author cited in 1:18 
to suggest that wisdom brings much “trouble” and knowledge increases “pain.” 

Conclusion (2:24-26) 

Qohelet decides that there is no good for people but to “eat and drink and enjoy 
(literally ‘see good’)” in their toil (2:24). He is not referring here to specific activi¬ 
ties of eating and drinking, but to a general attitude toward life. In the light of 
what he perceives to be bad, namely, what God has given (1:13) and the way the 
world is (1:17, 21), Qohelet reckons that the only good is to partake of life in the 
present. Enjoyment is the antidote to people’s experience of all that is bad. And 
one can enjoy (“see good”) despite the reality of toil. God makes a reentrance 
here, having been mentioned only once at the beginning of the entire unit 
(1:13): “this, too, I perceive is from the hand of God (2:24b).” The antecedent of 
the demonstrative pronoun “this” is unclear. Probably it refers to the entire state¬ 
ment in 2:24a, namely, the fact that people have no alternative but to partake of 
good in the moment. In 5:17-18 (Eng w 18-19), 8:15, and 9:9 Qohelet speaks 
of enjoyment as something that God has given (nfn), although Qohelet also uses 
the same verb to speak of God’s giving of the preoccupation (1:13; 2:26; 3:10, 
11). God gives both the pleasant and the unpleasant, joy as well as trouble. Here 
Qohelet uses the expression “from the hand of God” to mean the same thing, 
namely, that enjoyment comes from the decision of a sovereign deity. In 9:1 the 
fate of the righteous and the wise and all their works are said to be “in the hand 
of God” — that is, subject to God’s free will. This results in either positive or nega¬ 
tive experiences for humanity: either enjoyment, or preoccupation. Indeed, 
whether one eats or gathers for others to eat depends entirely on the will of God 
(2:25). 

This point is elaborated on in 2:26. To the one who is favored or pleasing (tob), 
God gives all the good things in life, symbolized by wisdom, knowledge, and 
pleasure. In contrast to the one who is tob , there is the bote 3 “an offender” (liter¬ 
ally “one who misses the mark”). In the vocabulary of the wisdom tradition, the 
hote 5 is the bungler, the loser, the one who is always making mistakes. The hote 3 
is the fool. To such a one, God gives the unpleasant task of gathering and accu¬ 
mulating only to give to the one who is favored. The one who is already in a good 
position gets all the good things, but the loser loses. The pairing of tob (the one 
who does well) and hote 5 (the loser) is reminiscent of Prov 13:22, where the one 
who is tob acts wisely (leaves something for posterity), while the hote (the loser) 
hoards possessions only to give them to others. Eor Qohelet, however, it is not up 
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to mortals to choose between being tob and hote. Everything comes from the 
hand of God; no one eats and no one gathers apart from God. Conventional 
wisdom asserts that it is the fool who hoards to give to others, but even the con¬ 
summate wise person that Qohelet presents himself to be has accumulated 
wealth only to benefit others. The wise have toiled only to give to others who 
come after them, who may well be fools (see 2:12, 18-21). The fool accumulates 
and gathers to give to the favored, and yet the author of this entire unit introduces 
himself at the start as Qohelet, literally a “Gatherer” (see Notes at 1:1). The wise 
king seems to be no different from the ordinary fool! 


I.A.3. Everything Is in the Hand of God (3:1-22) 

3 'For everything there is a season, 

and a time for every matter under the heavens. 

2 A time for birthing and a time for dying; 
a time for planting, and a time for uprooting what is planted; 

3 A time for killing, and a time for healing; 
a time for breaking, and a time for building; 

4 A time for crying, and a time for laughing; 
a time of mourning, and a time of dancing; 

5 A time for throwing stones, and a time of gathering stones; 
a time for embracing, and a time for shunning embrace; 

6 A time for seeking, and a time for losing; 
a time for keeping, and a time for throwing out; 

7 A time for tearing, and a time for sewing up; 
a time for being silent, and a time for speaking; 

8 A time for loving, and a time for hating; 
a time of war, and a time of peace. 

9 What advantage does the worker have in all the toiling? 10 I have seen the 
preoccupation that God has given to people with which to be preoccupied. "He 
has made everything right in its time, yet he has also put eternity in their hearts, 
so that people will not discover what it is that God has done from the beginning 
to the end. 12 I know that there is nothing good among them, except to rejoice 
and to do well as long as they live. "Moreover, all people should eat and drink 
and enjoy the fruit of their toil. That is the gift of God. 14 I know that whatever 
God does is eternal; one cannot add to it and one cannot take away from it, and 
God has acted so that they may be reverent before him. "Whatever happens has 
already happened, and what will happen has already happened. God will seek 
that which is pursued. 

^Furthermore, I have seen under the sun that in the place of justice there was 
wickedness, and in the place of righteousness there was wickedness. 17 I said in 
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my heart, “God will judge the righteous and the wicked, for there is a time for 
every matter, and over every activity there is a destiny/' 18 I said in my heart, “As 
regards human beings, surely God has chosen them < > to show that they are 

animals < > themselves." 19 For the fate of humans and the fate of animals are 

one and the same. As one dies, so the other dies. They all have one breath. As for 
the advantage of the human over the animal, there is none, for everything is 
vanity. 20 A11 go to one place; all came from dust and all will return to dust. 21 Who 
knows the life-breath of human beings, whether it goes upward on high; or the 
life-breath of animals, whether it goes downward below to the netherworld? 22 I 
saw that there is nothing better than that people should take pleasure in their 
activities, for that is their portion. Indeed, who will lead them to see how it will 
be after them? 


NOTES 

3 1. For everything. The parallelism of lakkol with lekol-hepes suggests that lak¬ 

kol means “for everything," not “for everyone (person)," as Targ has it ( Ikl gbr). 

season. The word zeman occurs only late in the biblical period (Neh 2:6; Esth 
9:27, 31; cf. Sir 43:7), and it is attested with the same meaning in Postbiblical 
Hebrew and in Biblical Aramaic (Dan 2:16; 3:8; 4:33; 7:12). It is also well at¬ 
tested in Imperial Aramaic (see DNWSI , p. 332). Like other nouns of the qetal 
pattern (cf. 'abadehem in 9:1; qerab in 9:18), it is to be regarded as an Aramaism 
(see Schoors, Pleasing Words , pp. 60-61). It is always used of predetermined or 
appointed time. Not surprisingly, therefore, one finds in Late Biblical Hebrew 
the denominative verb meaning “to set, appoint, designate" (Ezra 10:14; Neh 
10:35; 13:31). Akkadian simanu , a virtually certain cognate of Hebrew zeman , 
refers to agricultural seasons, the timing of cosmological phenomena, as well as 
to periods in human life (CAD XV, pp. 268-71). These are appropriate meanings 
of zeman in this context. 

matter. The root hps appears 8 times in Ecclesiastes, 7 times in the form of the 
noun hepes (3:1, 17; 5:3, 7 [Eng w 4, 8]; 8:6; 12:1, 10), and once in a verb form 
(8:3). The verb occurs in a stereotypical expression of Gods authority and power: 
kol-'aser yahpos ya'aseh “he will do whatever he pleases" (see Notes at 8:3). This 
is consonant with the range of meaning of the root: “to want, will, be delighted, 
have pleasure." So the noun hepes means “delight" or “pleasure" in 5:3 (Eng v 4) 
and 12:1, and LXX accordingly translates the noun in those passages as thelema 
“pleasure." In 3:1, however, the word seems to mean “matter" or “activity," as 
also in 3:17, 5:7 (Eng v 8), and 8:6. In these passages, LXX translates with pragma 
“matter, occurrence." The meaning is suggested by the parallelism of kol-hepes 
“ever} matter" and kol-hamma'aseh “every activity" in 3:17. The semantic over¬ 
lap between “delight, will" and “matter, affair" is evident in Isa 58:13, where we 
have c asot hapdseka “to do your own pleasures" or “to accomplish your own mat¬ 
ters." At Qumran, the word refers to specific assignments or tasks of individuals 
(IQS 3.17; CD 14.12). In Sir 10:26, Hebrew hpsk is translated in Greek to ergon 
sou “your work." This is a meaning attested in Postbiblical Hebrew. Cf. also hps 
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“business” in one of the Aramaic inscriptions from Sefire (see Fitzmyer, The 
Aramaic Inscriptions of Sefire , pp. 97, 112). The occurrence of hepes in 12:10 is 
ambiguous (LXX has thelema); probably both meanings of the noun are meant 
there (see Notes at 12:10). 

under the heavens. See also 1:13 and 2:3. A few MSS read tht hsms “under the 
sun,” but this is harmonistic. 

2. for birthing. Infinitival forms appear consistently in w 2-8a, but in v 8b 
the nouns milhama and salom are used instead. This substitution of nouns for 


infinitives in the poem suggests that the forms should be taken as gerunds. Thus, 
we should translate “birthing” rather than “to bear,” “dying” rather than “to die,” 
and so forth. In fact, the preposition le- in these verses does not function differ¬ 
ently than the preposition in v 1: lakkol zeman . . . lekol-hepes u for every season 
.. .for every matter,” so “ for birthing . . .for dying.” Contrary to many commenta¬ 
tors and translators, laledet cannot be taken as intransitive and corresponding in 
meaning to the passive forms hiwwaled or hulledet/huledet “being born.” The 
passive form hiwwaledo is, in fact, found in 7:2. The argument that an antonym 
of lamut is required is not persuasive, since not all the pairs furnish strict 
antonyms (e.g., laharog “for killing” // lirpd 3 “for healing” in v 3a; sepod 
“mourning” // reqdd “dancing”). Nor do we need to assume that the birth and 
death here must pertain to the same person. The poet is speaking of the events 
of birth and death in general, not of a particular individuals birth and death. 
LXX quite readily translates laledet as transitive: tou tekein. Moreover, the precise 
expression c et ledet “a time of birthing” is attested in Job 39:1, where c et ledet 
ya'ale-sala c “a time of the ibexes’ birthing” is paralleled by holel 5 ayyalot “the 
writhing of hinds (in labor).” It is clear that l et ledet in the Job passage refers not 
to the animals being born, but to their giving birth, a fact confirmed by the next 
verse, which refers to 'et lidtana “a time of their birthing.” Cf. also c et lidtah “the 
time of her birthing” (Gen 38:27). There is a “time for birthing” but the precise 
time is unknown. Nevertheless, when the time comes, people must respond ac¬ 
cordingly. Even the infant must know to respond at the appropriate time (see 
Hos 13:13). 

planting . . . uprooting. The literal meaning is adequate, although it is also 
possible that this line continues the subject matter of v 2a, as many scholars sug¬ 
gest. That is, “planting” may be a metaphor for coming to life and “uprooting” 
may be a metaphor for death. Agricultural activities are frequently used meta¬ 
phorically in the Bible, with God as the subject and people as the object (2 Sam 


7:10; Jer 1:10; 2:21; 11:17; 12:2; 18:9; 24:6; 31:28; 32:41; 42:10; 45:4; Ezek 36:36; 


Amos 9:15; Ps 80:9, 16 [Eng w 8, 15]). As for the root C c/r, we note its use in 
connection with the destruction of animals (Gen 49:6; Josh 11:9; 2 Sam 8:4) and 
people (Zeph 2:4, in a wordplay with the name ‘ eqron ). In Postbiblical Hebrew 
and Aramaic the verb means “to uproot, eradicate, bring to an end,” or the like. 
This meaning is intended in our passage. Dahood, however, cites c qrt “granaries” 
in the Phoenician inscription from Karatepe to argue for the translation of la c aqor 
as “to harvest” (“Phoenician Background,” p. 270). The association of c qr with 
“root” is, however, incontrovertible in the Karatepe inscription and elsewhere. 
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Biblical Aramaic has the noun c iqqar “roof’ (Dan 4:12, 20, 23), while Biblical 
Hebrew has c eqer “offspring” (Lev 25:47). In one of the Sefire inscriptions, ' qr 
apparently means “offspring” (KAJ 222.A.2-3). The basic meaning of the verb is 
probably “to be at the root” or “to be at an end” — hence the probable association 
of Phoenician c qrt with harvest in the Karatepe inscription (the harvest is an event 
that takes place at the end of the agricultural cycle). 

3. killing. In the light of v 3b (“a time for breaking” // “a time for building”), 
one is tempted to emend laharog “for killing” to laharos “for demolishing,” per¬ 
haps a better parallel for lirpof if we take it to mean “for repairing,” as in 1 Kgs 
18:30: wayyarpe 'et mizbeah YHWH heharus “and he repaired the altar of 
YHWH, which had been demolished.” All textual witnesses attest to the correct¬ 
ness of MT, however. 

breaking . . . building. This is perhaps a reference to the dismantling and (re)- 
building of stone fences. See Notes at 10:8. 

of mourning . . . of dancing. Here and in v 5a (we'et kenos) and v 8b the preposi¬ 
tion le- is omitted before the gerunds, thus breaking the pattern in the poem. I 
discern no significance for this variation. In search of a better parallel for sepod , 
Levy suggested that reqod may mean “singing” ( Qoheleth , pp. 80-81). But one 
must note a similar juxtaposition of mourning and dancing in Ps 30:12 (Eng v 
11): hapakta mispedi lemahol li “You have turned my mourning to dancing for 
me.” The contrast is between mourning and celebration. 

5. throwing stones . . . gathering stones. Targ interprets this verse as referring to 
the demolishing of a building and preparation for rebuilding (so also Ibn Ezra 
and some modern interpreters). In contrast, Qoh. Rabb. takes the gathering of 
stones as sexual intercourse and the casting of stones as continence, thus con¬ 
necting this pair with embracing and shunning embrace in v 5b. Thus, throwing 
stones is a positive thing and gathering stones is negative. Levy has argued for the 
sexual connotations of throwing and gathering stones in the Levant ( Qoheleth , 
p. 81). Supporting this view, Gordis ( Koheleth , p. 230) cites Exod 1:16, Jer 2:27, 
and Matt 3:9. The “stones” ( 3 obnayim , not 3 abanim ) in Exod 1:16 have been 
interpreted variously to mean birthstools, vulva, or testicles. It is doubtful, how¬ 
ever, if the “stones” in Jer 2:27 and Matt 3:9 are associated with sexuality. Galling 
(“Das Ratsel der Zeit,” pp. 1-15) thinks of the practice of keeping stones in a bag 
for counting (cf. Deut 25:13-15). Others note that the expression haslik 3 eben is 
used in 2 Kgs 3:19, 25 of people casting stones onto an enemys field to destroy 
it. It is a military action. Conversely, it is argued, the gathering of stones would 
refer to the preparation of a field for use (cf. Isa 5:2). In any case, the throwing 
of stones appears to be destructive, while the gathering of stones is constructive. 
The former is negative, whereas the latter is positive. In some versions of the 
Proverbs of Ahiqar one finds the following saying: “Better to remove stones with 
a wise man than to drink wine with a fool” (see APOT II, pp. 730-31). Unfortu¬ 
nately, it is unclear what action is meant by “to remove stones.” We know only 
that it is contrasted with drinking wine. In that context, “to remove stones” ap¬ 
pears to be negative, as “to drink wine” is positive. Beyond this distinction, one 
cannot be more specific. Should we interpret hislik 3 abanim to mean “throwing 
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out stones” (cf. hislik in v 6), thus corresponding to “removing stones” in the 
Proverbs of Ahiqar? 

6. losing. Or “giving up (the search)” as the verb may mean in Postbiblical 
Hebrew (see y. Ketub. 4.7; 16.6). The verb is used in Jer 23:1 of shepherds who 
give up on their sheep —let them perish. One notes that ’bd is used of lost sheep 
in 1 Sam 9:3, and the root is used with ms “to find” in 1 Sam 9:20. Importantly, 
5 bd is often juxtaposed with bqs: we et-ha obedet Id 5 biqqastem “and the stray you 
did not retrieve” (Ezek 34:5); ’et-ha obedet ’abaqqes “I will retrieve the stray” 
(Ezek 34:16). See also Levine, “The Semantics of Loss,” pp. 149-54. 

7. tearing . . . sewing up. This pair has been taken to refer to the practice of 
tearing the garments during a period of mourning and the sewing together of the 
garments when the time of mourning is over (cf. b. Mo c ed Qat. 22b). In a similar 
vein, Qoh. Rabb. takes the time of silence as a reference to a period of mourning, 
and the time of speaking as the period after the mourning. This is a view that 
some modern commentators accept (so Gordis). But it is doubtful if one should 
confine the meaning of this pair in this manner. 

8. loving . . . hating . . . war. . . peace. These four items are listed chiastically. 
None of the other sets manifest this structure. 

9. what advantage. See Notes at 1:3. 

the worker. Hebrew ha'oseh , lit. “the doer.” The rhetorical question in this 
verse is essentially the same as mah-yyitron laadam bekol-'amalo (1:3), meh- 
howeh laadam bekoNamalo (2:22), umah-yyitron 16 seyya'amol laruah (5:15 
[Eng v 16]), and mah-yyoter laadam (6:11). Thus ha'oseh corresponds to haa- 
dam. The reference is to human efforts in general. The choice of this word was 
probably made for rhetorical reasons —to set up the emphasis on what God has 
done. The presence of h'wsh anticipates the recurrence of l sh in w 10-15, 6 
times out of 7 referring to God. 

10. preoccupation. See Notes at 1:13. 

with which to be preoccupied. See Notes at 1:13. 

11 right. Hebrew yapeh here means “right, proper, appropriate, good.” It is not 
an aesthetic judgment, as the common translation “beautiful” may suggest (so 
KJV, RSV). The same usage of yapeh is found in 5:17 (Eng v 18): “it is right 
(yapeh) to eat and to drink.” We may compare the usage of the word in the Tal¬ 
mud: yph lib wtwb “appropriate for the heart and good” (b. Ber. 39a). Ben Sira 
seems to have been familiar with this saying, but in his version of it tob is used 
in place of yapeh: “All the works of God are good (tob); for he provides every 
need in its time” (Sir 39:16, 33). 

in its time. Hebrew 4 itto is ordinarily used of things that happen as part of natu¬ 
ral order —rain, the fruition of trees, seasons, birth, death, etc. (Lev 26:4; Deut 
11:14; 28:12; Isa 60:22; Jer 5:24; Ezek 34:26; Hos 2:11; Pss 1:3; 104:27; 145:15; 
Prov 15:23; Job 5:26; 38:32; Eccl 9:12). The antecedent of the suffixed pronoun 
is hakkol “everything” (i.e., u its time”), not God (i.e., “his time”). 

yet he has put. It is likely that gam is used adversatively here, as it is in 4:8 (the 
second gam) and 6:7. It is the same God who is responsible for what is timely 
(“everything in its time”) and eternal (“eternity in their hearts”). 
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eternity. The word ha'oldm is a well-known crux. Scholars who reject the most 
obvious meaning of ha'dlam propose various alternatives: (1) emend ha'olam to 
he'amal “toil” (so Ginsberg, Fox), (2) relate the word to postbiblical c olam 
“world” (cf. so LXX aiona; Vulg mundum), (3) take it as a hapax legomenon 
in Hebrew related to the Arabic noun c ilm “knowledge” and the verb c alima 
“know, learn,” thus “knowledge” (so Hitzig), (4) assume a noun meaning “dark¬ 
ness,” “obfuscation,” “enigma,” “ignorance,” or the like, from the verb 7m “hide” 
(so Targ, Rashi, and numerous recent commentators). The first solution is purely 
conjectural; there is no textual support for it whatsoever. The second and third 
solutions assume meanings not found elsewhere in the Bible. More seriously, 
they do not improve the meaning of the text. In support of the last interpretation, 
scholars have called attention to Qohelets reference to ne'ldm in 12:14 and to 
wisdom literature s concern with Gods hiding of knowledge (Job 28:21; 42:3; Sir 
11:4). The noun form is unattested anywhere, however, unless one takes l alu- 
menu in Ps 90:8 as a substantive + suffix, “our hidden (sin),” an unsatisfactory 
solution. Ugaritic glm “darkness” is cited often as a cognate for this meaning of 
c olam. Whitley ( Koheleth , p. 33 n. 28) and Crenshaw ( Ecclesiastes , pp. 97-98) 
also refer to 7m in the Phoenician inscription on the sarcophagus of Ahiram (KAI 
1.1), but the parallel is hardly appropriate; 7m in the Phoenician inscription does 
not mean “darkness” but “eternity,” a metonym for “grave” analogous to Egyp¬ 
tian nhh “eternity” = “necropolis” or “grave.” Qohelet himself, in fact, uses c olam 
“eternity” in this sense (12:5). 

In the end, it appears that hd l oldm in 3:11 must mean the same thing as l olam 
only three verses later (v 14) and elsewhere in the book (1:4, 10; 2:16; 9:6; 12:5). 
It is difficult to imagine that the ancient reader would not associate l olam in v 11 
with le'olam only three verses later, in v 14. The noun does not refer to what one 
would call “timing,” “a sense of time,” or the like (so NRSV: “a sense of past and 
future”). It means simply “eternity” — that which transcends time. It refers to a 
sense of that which is timeless and, as such, stands in contrast to l itt6 “its time.” 
Qohelets point is ironic: God who has made everything right in its time has also 
put a sense of timelessness in human hearts. The same God who has given 
(natan ) humanity a preoccupation (v 10), has given (natan) humanity this 
“eternity.” 

in their hearts. Hebrew belibbam. That is, in the hearts of bene 3 adam “human 
beings” (v 10). Some scholars prefer to read belibbo (so one Hebrew MS and 
LXX A ), or even bo or 16 (so Horst in BHS, Galling), but the reading with the 
singular suffix is the lectio facilior; it may be due to the influence of bo at the end 
of the preceding verse and anticipates the singular verb yimsa 5 in the next line. 
MT, supported by most ancient versions, has the superior reading. 

so that. The phrase mibbeli 5 aser /o 3 is without parallel. The phrase probably 
introduces a result or final clause (so LXX, Vulg, Targ, and Syr). 

end. Hebrew sop “end” is a term of Late Biblical Hebrew (see also 7:2; 12:13; 
2 Chron 20:16; Joel 2:20). It occurs also in Biblical Aramaic (see Dan 4:8, 19; 
6:27; 7:26, 28). 

12. among them. Codex Leningrad has bam (cf. LXX en autois; Syr bhwn). 
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Two MSS, however, read b 3 dm , the easier reading, which conforms to the for¬ 
mula found elsewhere in the book. The idiom in 2:24 is 3 en-tdb bd'adam and in 
8:15 it is 3 en-tdb la'ddam. In any case, bam “among them” probably refers back 
to haadam in v 11. It refers to people in general, not to the times and moments 
of w 2-8 (so Rashbam), and not to hayyim “life .” Gordis eliminates the word 
altogether, the bet as a dittography and the mem as a “virtual dittography” ( Kobe- 
leth y p. 232). But this is without textual support. The problem with bam is the 
tension between its plural suffix and the singular suffix in hayyayw. Hence many 
emend bam to ba'adam , but the tension is precisely why someone who has the 
idiom in 2:24 and 8:15 in mind might have read ba'adam instead of bam. It is 
clear that bam is the more difficult and probably correct reading, whereas ba'a- 
dam is harmonistic. G. R. Driver (“Once Again Abbreviations,” Textus 4 [1964], 
p. 80) has proposed that bm is an early abbreviation for bd'adam , but this has 
failed to convince. There is no need to take bam as anything other than what it 
is. The reference to humanity in the plural is already anticipated by belibbam 
“their (people’s) heart” in v 11, and the shift between singular and plural suffixes 
can be seen in bo (v 10) and belibbam (v 11), and again in seyyokal wesata wema 
tob bekol-'amald (v 13) and seyyTreu (v 14). Human beings are referred to by the 
singular ha c oseh (v 9) and ha'adam (w 11, 13), but also by the plural bene ha'a- 
dam (v 10). 

do well. The parallelism with lismoah “to enjoy 3 ’ suggests that la c asot tob does 
not have the moral connotations it has elsewhere in the Bible. Here it must mean 
something like lirot tob “to see good” = “to enjoy,” as the next verse makes clear. 

13. all people should eat. Hebrew kol-ha'adam seyyokal , lit. “every person, that 
one should eat. . . .” There can be little doubt that kol-ha'adam is the subject of 
the verbs to follow. This is another example of Qohelet’s tendency to anticipate 
what is to come (see Schoors, Pleasing Words , pp. 213-16). It is also certain that 
the relative particle se- is introducing the fact of human enjoyment (cf. Whitley, 
Koheleth y p. 34), which is then picked up by the feminine demonstrative pro¬ 
noun hf. 

enjoy the fruit of their toil. Hebrew wema tob bekol-'amald , lit. “see the good 
in all their toil.” Here “toil” refers to the fruit of their toil (see Notes at 2:18). 

14. eternal. That is, not bound by time and invariably coming to pass (cf. le c o- 
lam in 1:4). The meaning of c dlam is clarified by the next line: one can neither 
add nor take away from all that God will do. 

one cannot add . . . one cannot take away. The construction 3 en + le- + Infini¬ 
tive Construct — meaning “cannot, must not, may not” —occurs exclusively in 
Late Biblical Hebrew (e.g., Esth 4:2; 8:8; Ezra 9:15; 1 Chron 23:26; 2 Chron 
5:11; 14:10; 20:6; 22:9; 35:15; cf. Sir 10:23 [twice]; 39:21; 40:26) and in the 
Qumran texts (IQS 3.16; 1QH 7.28; etc.; see Qimron, Hebrew of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls , pp. 78-79). Alongside this construction, Late Biblical Hebrew and the 
Qumran scrolls and fragments also use the related construction lo + le- + Infin¬ 
itive Construct. By contrast, earlier Biblical Hebrew typically uses lebilti to negate 
the infinitive construct. The difference between the idiom in Late Biblical He¬ 
brew and older Hebrew is evident when one compares the similar formula in the 
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book of Deuteronomy, where we get lo + Imperfect , instead of 5 en/lo + Infini¬ 
tive Construct: /o 3 toslpu ... Id* tigre c u (Deut 4:2); /o 3 tosep ... Id* tigra c (Deut 
13:1). It is true that there is an isolated instance of 'en + le- + Infinitive Construct 
in 1 Sam 9:7, but the construction there has nothing to do with prohibition: 3 en- 
lehabf le'is ha'elohim means “there is nothing for the man of God to bring.” 

so that they may be reverent before him. Hebrew seyyTreu millepanayw. The 
relative article se- may introduce a result or purpose clause, as 3 aser frequently 
does in the Bible (Gen 11:7; 13:16; 22:14; Deut 4:10). See GKC §165.b. 

15. and what will happen. Hebrew wa'aser lihyot , lit. “and what is to happen.” 
The infinitive is in this case a periphrasis for the imperfect. This usage of the 
infinitive is known in Hebrew and Phoenician. So in the Bible: YHWH 3 elohenu 


lehdsVem “YHWH will save me” (Isa 38:20); babel linpol “Babylon will fall” (Jer 
51:49); somer tebuna limsp-tdb “whoever keeps understanding will find good” 
(Prov 19:8). See GKC §114.i and C. R. Krahmalkov, “The Periphrastic Future 
Tense [/ + infinitive construct] in Hebrew and Phoenician,” Rivista degli Studi 


Orientali 61 (1987), pp. 73-80. 

that which is pursued. Hebrew 3 et-nirdap is an ancient crux. In the first place, 
one expects a definite article with nirdap after the nota accusativi. A few Hebrew 
MSS omit 3 f or add the article, but these are obviously intended to “correct” the 
problem. There are other examples, however, of free-standing nouns that are 
marked by the nota accusativi but without the definite article, including 3 et-kol- 
c amal in Eccl 4:4 and 'et-leb in Eccl 7:7 (see Schoors, Pleasing Words , pp. 164— 
69). Cf. also Lev 26:5; Num 21:9; Isa 41:7; 50:4; Ezek 43:10; Prov 13:21; Job 
13:25. In Late Biblical Hebrew, the nota accusativi may have simply marked 
the accusative, whether or not the article was present (see GKC §117.c; Joiion- 
Muraoka J125.h). The noun nirdap may, therefore, be definite or indefinite. The 
same phenomenon is evident in the Yabneh Yam Ostracon: kl f]bdk Y qsr “your 
servant measured the harvest” (text in KAI 200.6). In any case, the definite article 
is not used with consistency in Ecclesiastes. The more serious problem is with 
the meaning of nirdap: does the noun refer collectively to things that are pursued 
or to people who are pursued or persecuted? LXX is ambiguous, but Symm and 
Syr take nirdap as “the persecuted,” while Vulg takes it as a reference to quod 
abiit “what has passed away” (see Salters, “A Note on the Exegesis of Ecclesiastes 
3, 15b,” pp. 419-22). 

The ancient versions attest to the coirectness of MT, and Sir 5:3, which is 
widely recognized as an allusion to Eccl 3:15, has yy mbqs nrdpym “God seeks 
nrdpym. ,y Since rdp is a synonym of bqs , some have suggested that this line means 
something like “God seeks what has been sought” and take the phrase to mean 
that God does what has been done before (so Fox, Contradictions , pp. 194-95). 
But if that were the meaning, one would expect Qohelet to use mebuqqas instead 
of nirdap. We should note that rdp is also a synonym of r l h “pursue” (see Notes 
at 1:14), as is evident in the parallelism of ro ( eh ruah “pursuing the wind” and 
rodep qadim “chasing the east wind” (Hos 12:2). Thus, nirdap may be an allusion 
to the re'ut ruah (1:14; 2:11, 17, 26; 4:4, 6; 6:9) and ra'ydn ruah (1:17; 4:16). As 
Blenkinsopp observes, “every other occurrence of the verbal stem in Niphal has 
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to do with the action of wind driving something before if (“Ecclesiastes 3.1-15: 
Another Interpretation,” p. 63). It refers to that which people seek in vain (cf. Sir 
34:2) — in this case, trying to make sense of all Gods activity “from the beginning 
to the end/’ But God will look after what people have pursued in vain. 

16. Furthermore , I have seen under the sun that. The introduction we'od both 
signals a new section and links the new section to the preceding unit: the author 
observes again (cf. rcLiti in v 10), but he sees a new thing. Cf. sabti weraoh tahat- 
hassemes ki “I turned and saw under the sun that” (9:11). In 3:16, however, the 
objects of the observation are introduced without ki. 

in the place of. LXX and Vulg take the “place of justice” (v 16b) as the direct 
object of the verb raiti in v 16a (i.e., “I have seen the place of justice under the 
sun”). But the Masoretic accents are to be taken seriously; meqom begins a new 
clause and is to be taken as an adverbial accusative (cf. meqom in 11:3), which 
is strongly reinforced by the adverb, samma. 

wickedness. The form hrs‘ occurs twice in v 16, both times taken as the noun 
“wickedness” in MT ( haresa* in v 16b and the pausal form harasa c in v 16c), 
Vulg, and Syr. LXX, however, translates the first hrs 1 as ho asebes “the wicked” 
(reflecting Hebrew harasa c ) and the second as ho eusebes “the pious,” which is 
probably an inner Greek error for ho asebes (so Euringer). An earlier Greek trans¬ 
lator apparently interpreted hrs‘ both times to mean “the wicked” (rather than 
“wickedness”). Targ reads the second hrs‘ the same way: hyyb 3 “the guilty.” Along 
with these readings, one notes that instead of hassedeq “righteousness” in v 16c, 
two MSS read hsdyq “the righteous” (Kennicott nos. 30, 244). The latter is re¬ 
flected in LXX B ( tou dikaiou , but LXX A has the plural ton dikaion) and Targ (gbr 
zk'y). In short, LXX and Targ both read “the righteous” // “the wicked” in v 16c. 
This anticipates the pairing of “the righteous” and “the wicked” in v 17. More¬ 
over, the reading of hsdq as “the righteous” (presuming defective spelling, has- 
saddlq) is belied by its parallelism with mispat: meqom hammispat (v 16b) // 
meqom hassedeq (v 16c). MT is superior. 

17. God will judge. This expression need not refer to eschatological judgment. 
It simply means that judgment is in the hand of God: God will judge in Gods 
own time. Similarly, ya l aseh haelohim in v 14 does not imply God’s future ac¬ 
tion, nor does wehaelohim yebaqqes imply that God will seek in the future. The 
point is that judgment belongs to God (cf. 11:9). The imperfect yispot does not 
presume certain future occurrence any more than yebaqqes “God will seek” 
(3:15) and yiqsop “God will be angry” (5:5 [Eng v 6]). The imperfect merely 
indicates potential here. 

there is a time for every matter. See Notes at 3:1. 

there is a destiny. The last word in v 17 is an ancient crux interpretum. MT, 
LXX, and Syr all read sam “there” and Vulg has “then.” But it is unclear what 
“there” or “then” would refer to. Many commentators follow Targ in assuming 
that “there” or “then” is an allusion to the future. In a variation of this view, 
Gordis argues that sam is a veiled reference to Sheol. Thus, Qohelet is supposed 
to have said (“sarcastically,” according to Gordis) that there is a time for every 
matter and every deed “over yonder” —in the future, or in Sheol. But this posi- 
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tion is difficult to sustain, since Qohelet repeatedly insists that people cannot 
know what will happen in the future. Indeed, he states explicitly that there will 
be no ma'aseh “activity” in Sheol to which ( samma ) all people will surely go 
(9:10). Others take sam concretely to mean “place” (Dahood, “Phoenician Back¬ 
ground,” p. 271). But sam never has this meaning anywhere. Whitley takes sam 
as an asseverative particle with the nuance “too, also” ( Koheleth , pp. 34-36). The 
particle probably does not have this nuance, however, and even if it did, it would 
not come at the end of a sentence in Hebrew. Still others prefer to read sam “he 
appointed,” instead of sam (Barton, Scott). But the position of the finite verb at 
the end of the sentence is awkward, and the idiom is problematic with the prepo¬ 
sition c al. Other emendations —to zeman (Hertzberg), somer ( BHK ), mesTm 
(BHS), or mispat (Podechard) — are too farfetched to be persuasive. The ancient 
versions (LXX, Vulg, and Syr) all attest to the correctness of the consonantal read¬ 
ing of MT. The word probably should be repointed either as a noun or gerund 
from sym/swm (cf. Dahood, “Northwest Semitic Philology,” pp. 354-55). In this 
connection, one notes that Hebrew sym/swm could refer to the determination of 
events (2 Sam 13:32), or the setting of a date (Exod 9:5; Job 34:23 [reading mw'd 
for C W]). The word thus corresponds to Akkadian siamu/samu “to determine” 
and sTmtu “fate, destiny” (AHW III, pp. 1225, 1238-39). Alternatively, one may 
read sem “name, designation” and note that the idiom niqra sem “called by 
name” in 6:10 refers to the predetermination of events. 

18. as regards. The expression c al-dibrat , lit. “concerning the matter of,” occurs 
also in 7:14 ( c al-dibrat se~) and 8:2. Cf. Biblical Aramaic 'al-dibrat di in Dan 2:30. 
The expression corresponds to the more common and older c al-debar “concern¬ 
ing the matter of” or “as regards” (see Exod 8:8 [Eng v 12]; Num 17:14 [Eng 
6:49]; 25:18 [3 times]; 2 Sam 18:5; Prov 29:12). 

surely God has chosen them. The form lebaram is difficult. It is possible to take 
the form to be the infinitive construct of brr + 3 mp suffix (cf. Joiion-Muraoka 
§821), thus “to choose them” or “to test them” (so most commentators): lebaram 
ha'elohim welirot , lit. “to choose them —God —and to see.” Even the normally 
literalistic ASV is free in its translation: “that God may prove them, and that they 
may see” (cf. NEB: “it is God's purpose to test them and to see”; NIV: “God tests 
them so that they may see”). This analysis is problematic, for there is no finite 
verb in the sentence and it is difficult to account for the word order. Why is the 
subject, God, placed after the infinitive 4- object? It is easier to take the form to 
be the asseverative lamed + 3 ms Perfect of brr “choose, select.” There is a clear 
example of the asseverative lamed in 9:4. 

< > to show. The reading of MT ( welir'ot ) makes no sense. It is better to 

follow most of the ancient versions (LXX, Syr, and Vulg) in taking the infinitive 
to be Hiphil, with the syncope of h: ladot from lehar'ot (cf. lar'otekem in Deut 
1:33; see GKC §53.q). A similar syncope is attested in Eccl 5:5 (Eng v 6), where 
we find the Hiphil infinitive form lahati 3 for lehahatf. Obviously in the case of 
Eccl 3:18 the loss of the causative marker, /?-, caused the misinterpretation of the 
form as Qal instead of Hiphil. The syncope of the causative marker (ft-) is com¬ 
mon in Mishnaic Hebrew (see Segal, A Grammar of Mishnaic Hebrew , §143). 
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The conjunctive vvuw in MT should also be deleted. It was probably added sec¬ 
ondarily when lebaram was incorrectly analyzed as an infinitive 4- object. 

that they are animals < > themselves. Reading sehem-behema < > lahem. 

The addition of hemma after sehem-behema in MT is redundant and should be 
deleted as a dittography. The final lahem is also difficult. Whitley and Crenshaw 
take it to be emphatic: “they are really beasts/' But all the examples cited are the 
so-called “ethical dative," which should follow an imperative or, in any case, a 
verb (see GKC $ 119.t). One should probably take lahem to mean something like 
“of themselves." 

19. the fate of . . . the fate of Taking miqreh as a construct noun, following 
LXX, Syr, Vulg, and Targ. The vocalizations of Ill-Weak nouns in absolute and 
construct are not consistent in Ecclesiastes (cf. GKC §93.rr). 

are one and the same. Lit. “and one fate is to/for them." LXX (supported by 
SyrH and Copt), Syr, and Targ do not reflect the conjunction and many Hebrew 
MSS omit it. But the form with the conjunction is the lectio difficilior; it is also 
supported by Vulg. What we have here is an example of the waw apodoseos , 
where the waw introduces the predicate of the casus pendens (see GKC §143.d). 
Cf. tiqwdtekd wetom derakeka “your hope, it is the integrity of your ways" (Job 
4:6); mispar sanayw welo-heqer “the number of his years, it is unsearchable" 
(Job 36:26). 

advantage. Hebrew motar occurs elsewhere only in Prov 14:23; 21:5. The first 
of these parallel passages asserts that there is “advantage” in toil; the second 
claims that there is advantage in thinking ahead. Qohelet s point, made emphatic 
by the word order, is that there is no advantage of people over animals: lit. “as for 
advantage of humanity over animals —None!” In context one understands the 
point to be that human beings have no advantage as far as death is concerned. 

vanity. See Notes at 1:2. 

21. whether it is goes upward on high . . . whether it goes downward below. MT 
has ha'dla . . . hayyoredet. The interrogative is certainly meant, however. The 
ancient versions so interpret the verse. Hence most commentators repoint to read 
ha'ola . . . hayoredet. It is possible that an orthodox scribe was pointing the forms 
as indicative, in answer to the doubt that was perceived in the question. Yet, the 
forms are not impossible as interrogatives. Cf. hayyitab instead of hayitab (Lev 
10:19), ha is instead of ha is (Num 16:22). See GKC §100.m. 

netherworld. For this meaning of Hebrew 5 eres, see Exod 15:12; Num 16:32; 
Ps 18:8; Isa 14:12; 26:19; etc., and N. J. Tromp, Primitive Conceptions of Death 
and the Netherworld in the Old Testament (BibOr 21, Rome: Pontifical Biblical 
Institute, 1969), pp. 23-46. Prov 15:24 suggests that for the wise, the path of life 
leads upward, so that they may avoid Sheol below. 

22. portion. See Notes and Comment at 2:10. 

after them. Hebrew 5 aharayw must mean “when they die," like Akkadian arkisu 
“after him" = “after his departure (from life)" (see CAD 1/2, p. 280). Cf. Eccl 
2:12; 7:14, 10:14, and esp. 9:3 which has we aharayw 5 el-hammetim “and after 
them, to the dead." This is how Targ interprets it. The idiom does not mean a 
future point in a person s life (so Podechard). 
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COMMENT 

Next to the thematic statement of the book in 1:2 and 12:8, the poem on times 
and seasons in 3:1-8 is probably the most well-known and oft-quoted of the words 
of Qohelet. The poem is popularly understood to mean that there are appropriate 
moments for people to act and, at the proper moment, even an ordinarily objec¬ 
tionable situation can be “beautiful in its own way.” There is an appropriate time 
for everything. Placed properly in its present context, however, it becomes clear 
that the poem is not about human determination of events or even human dis¬ 
cernment of times and seasons. It is about God s activity and the appropriate 
human response to it. Although the text refers to the human “worker” (v 9), the 
principal actor/doer turns out to be God (w 10-15). Indeed, the activity of God 
overwhelms and overshadows the activities of humanity in this chapter. 

Qohelet concludes the poem in Chapter 3 with a rhetorical question in 3:9: 
“what advantage does the worker have in all the toiling?” The “what advantage” 
question here recalls 1:3. But whereas the question in 1:3 introduces a poem 
(1:3-9), the rhetorical question here concludes the poem on times and seasons 
(3:1-9). The poem in Chapter 1 concerns natures routines, representing every¬ 
thing that is “vanity”; the poem in Chapter 3 concerns times and seasons for 
“everything” and “every matter.” As a prose commentary follows the poem in the 
introductory chapter (1:10-11), so a prose commentary follows the poem on 
times and seasons (3:10-15). The conclusions are similar in both cases, as well: 
whatever happened happens again. In other words, what goes around comes 
around (1:9; 3:15). 

It is clear that 3:1-15 constitutes a coherent passage, but the central issue 
raised in that passage is continued into the next (3:16-22). The link is evident 
from the introduction in v 16: we'od raiti “furthermore, 1 have seen.” While 
we'dd “furthermore” signals a shift in focus, it also links the passage with what 
precedes it, specifically with raiti “I have seen” in v 10. The author s observation 
in w 16-22 somehow adds to, or elaborates on, the observation in w 10-15. It 
should occasion no surprise, therefore, when one encounters the conviction in v 
17 that “there is a time for every matter and a destiny over every activity.” Thus, 
the two sections in the chapter (w 1-15, 16-22) are closely related; they are two 
parts of a whole. Qohelet is apparently not quite through with the subject raised 
in 3:1-15, namely, the sovereignty of God in the determination of events. The 
author raises the question of miqreh “fate” in 3:16-22, thus resuming the issue 
discussed in 2:12-17, although now the problem is not the common fate of wise 
and foolish people, but of human beings and animals. In the face of mortality, 
Qohelet observes that there is nothing better for people than to take pleasure in 
their present activities (3:22). This is his conclusion also in 3:13 and, even earlier, 
in 2:24-26. 

In many ways, then, Chapter 3 elaborates and expands on previous issues: the 
activities of humanity, toil, the lack of advantage. Nevertheless, there is an unmis¬ 
takable focus in the chapter on the activity of God and the appropriate human 
response to whatever God does. The dominant motif throughout the chapter is 
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Gods sovereign activity, illustrated in the determination of events (3:1-15) and 
the determination of the lot of humanity (3:16-22). 

The Determination of Events (3:1-15) 

Qohelet begins with a thesis statement that encompasses “everything” ( lakkol) 
and “every matter” (lekol-hepes ). From the start one gets a hint that the issue is 
not the human decision to choose the opportune moment to act. The noun 
zeman “season” is ordinarily used of predetermined or appointed time. Else¬ 
where Qohelet speaks of every matter (hepes) having “a time and judgment” ( c et 
umispat) that, the truly wise will recognize, human beings cannot control (see 
Notes and Comment at 8:5-6). So the issue in our passage is not human inten¬ 
tion or timing, but human activities in predetermined times and seasons. 

Following the thesis statement (v 1), there is a rhythmic series of twenty-eight 
items occurring in broadly antithetical pairs (w 2-8). These may be grouped into 
seven sets, each with two pairs of opposites (see Sir 33:15). The form of the list 
may be likened to the various “onomastica” (noun-lists) that the people of antiq¬ 
uity collected, among other reasons, to study and to instruct about the way things 
in nature work (see Whybray, “'A Time to be Born and a Time to Die,’” pp. 
469-82). There are catalogs of every sort in Egypt and Mesopotamia (compare 
Prov 30:19). Here we have a Catalog of Occasions, of times and situations that 
human beings encounter. It is possible that this catalog was composed earlier 
and was adopted by Qohelet, who then gave it his own application by introducing 
the thesis statement (v 1) and concluding with the rhetorical question about the 
advantage of toil (v 9), before providing the prose commentary of w 10-15a (see 
Wright,“Tor Everything There Is a Season,’” pp. 321-28). 

It appears that in w 4, 6, and 8, we have a particular tension expressed by two 
antithetical pairs in each verse, thus: 

crying // laughing (v 4a) :: mourning // dancing (v 4b) 
seeking // losing (v 6a) :: keeping // throwing out (v 6b) 
loving // hating (v 8a) :: war // peace (v 8b). 

This pattern has prompted scholars to propose that other verses in the poem 
also deal with a common tension in each case, expressed by two antithetical pairs 
in each verse. Thus, if one takes planting and uprooting in v 2 as metaphors for 
life and death, then the two antithetical pairs in the verse are concerned with the 
same issues (birthing // dying :: “planting” // “uprooting”). By the same token, it 
has been argued that “tearing” in v 7a refers to the ritual rending of garments 
during mourning and “being silent” in v 7b refers to acceptable behavior during 
mourning, while “sewing up” in v 7a refers to the ritual mending of garments 
when the mourning period is over and “speaking” in v 7b is what one does when 
mourning is over (so Gordis). If each verse can be explained in this manner, then 
one may identify a heptad of polarities (7 x 2), representing the totality of life’s 
tensions. J. A. Loader has also proffered a detailed analysis of the activities as 
either desirable (D) or undesirable (U), and discerned a deliberate and intricate 
structure in the poem (“A ‘Sonnet’ in the Old Testament,” pp. 240-42; Polar 
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Structures in the Book of Qohelet , pp. 1-13, 29-33). The persuasiveness of such 
structural analyses, however, depends on ones acceptance of the labels that are 
put on each item. In fact, the activities cannot be categorized easily. So v 2a is 
about life and death, but v 2b is apparently about agricultural activities 
(planting // uprooting); v 3a is about killing and healing, but v 3b about architec¬ 
tural or agricultural activities (breaking up // building). The nature of some of 
the activities is also unclear, such as “throwing stones” and “gathering stones” in 
v 5 (see Notes). For his thesis to work, Loader has to interpret casting stones as 
desirable, whereas gathering stones is regarded as undesirable. In some versions 
of the Proverbs of Ahiqar, “removing stones” (= “throwing out stones”?) seems to 
be a negative experience (APOT II, pp. 730-31). 

Despite the impression of a deliberate structure, no clear pattern is discernible. 
The Catalog of Occasions begins with birth and death, and it ends with war and 
peace, but from the beginning to the end one can detect no progression or struc¬ 
ture of any sort. All that is evident is that there are opposite activities and opposite 
situations, but there is no pattern. In any case, the specific activities and events 
in the catalog do not appear to be of particular concern to Qohelet himself. No 
specific item in the poem is repeated anywhere else in the book, although the 
noun ‘et “time” appears another eleven times (3:11, 17; 7:17; 8:5, 6, 9; 9:8, 11, 
12 [twice]; 10:17). The list is not exhaustive, but it is meant to be representative 
of every occasion and situation in which human beings find themselves. The 
introductory thesis statement in v 1 suggests that these events and activities repre¬ 
sent “everything” and “every matter.” The occasions are not those that human 
beings plan, nor are they contingent upon human decisions. People cannot actu¬ 
ally choose a time of birthing or dying, nor do they really determine the seasons 
for specific agricultural activities. Indeed, people do not decide when to heal, 
weep, laugh, mourn, lose, love, hate, or be in war or peace. These are occasions 
in which people find themselves, and they can only respond to them. All that 
mortals can do in the face of these times is to be open to them. 

It is sometimes supposed that the passage is affirming that there is a pattern for 
times and seasons, that events do not happen in a haphazard manner, and so it 
is incumbent on humans to discern the appropriate moment for any activity. 
Perhaps that was the original purpose of such a Catalog of Occasions. Conven¬ 
tional wisdom assumed that there are felicitous moments for any human deed, 
and that the wise ought to know what they are, so that they might maximize their 
chances of success. According to some wisdom teachings, the wise know the right 
time to do everything (Prov 15:23; 25:11; Sir 1:23-24; 4:20, 23), and even a child 
yet unborn ought to be wise enough to know the right time to present itself for 
birth (Hos 13:13). 

Such a Catalog of Occasions, then, may at one time have identified the situa¬ 
tions of which people ought to be aware in order to act responsibly (see Lang, 
“1st der Mensch hilflos?” pp. 109—24). This is not how Qohelet uses the catalog, 
however. He does not say that there is any kind of order in these occasions. One 
can, indeed, find no order in the presentation of the list, despite the temptations 
to find a deliberate structure. This is the way the world is. People are tempted to 
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discern an order so that they can predict the changes and not have to face sur¬ 
prises. Yet the occasions simply present themselves, and people simply have to 
respond appropriately in each situation. The mortal is not in control. 

Qohelet concludes with his rhetorical question in v 9: “what advantage does 
the worker have in the toiling?” The question is the same as that raised in 1:3, 
2:22, and 6:11, except that Qohelet here uses ha'oseh “the worker” (literally “the 
one who does” or “the one who acts”), instead of hcTadam “the human,” as we 
have it everywhere else the question appears. Here it is clear that ha'oseh “the 
worker” refers to the human, the one who is supposedly “the worker” in the 
world. But this “worker” gains no advantage despite all the toil. The substitution 
of ha'oseh “the worker” for haadam “the human” in the typical formulation of 
the question is deliberately ironic. The human is identified as the doer (ha'oseh), 
but what does this doer do that really makes a difference? What advantage does 
toiling yield for this doer, after all? The rhetorical question is Qohelet s conclu¬ 
sion to the Catalog of Occasions, but it is really a setup for the point that he 
wants to make in the prose commentary that is to follow. 

Qohelets understanding of the issue is clarified in the prose commentary 
(w 10-15). It turns out that God is the principal doer of activities. The root 'sh 
“to do, work, make, act” is used repeatedly of God, who is also mentioned several 
times in w 10-15: it is God who has made ('asa) everything (v 11); people cannot 
discover the deed ( hamma'aseh ) that God has done ('asa) from the beginning to 
the end (v 11); what God does (ya'aseh) is “eternal” (v 14); and God has acted 
('asa) that people might be reverent before God (v 14). The only thing that the 
human is able to do (la'asot) is to find pleasure in life (v 12), but even that is a 
gift of God (v 13). 

In the prose commentary, Qohelet reiterates what is said in 1:13. God has 
given people “a preoccupation,” to put them in their place, as it were (v 10). The 
author also speaks of God s giving of this preoccupation in 2:24-26. Qohelet 
stresses the futility of wisdom and toil in discerning God s intentions in 1:13 and 
2:23, and the apparent arbitrariness of God’s decisions in 2:26. Now he intimates 
that the situations in which people find themselves are determined by God and 
beyond human ability to control. People do not determine the timing of those 
occasions, nor can they even anticipate them. Even though the human is called 
ha'oseh “the worker” at the conclusion of the Catalog of Occasions (v 9), it be¬ 
comes clear in v 11 that it is God who is the real doer: “he made everything right 
in its time” ( 3 et-hakkol 'asa yapeh be'itto). If there has been any doubt as to the 
real “doer” of everything mentioned in w 1-9, it is clarified in v 11: God has 
done “everything.” The reference to “everything” in v 11 recalls “everything” 
in v 1, and the mention of “time” alludes to the entire catalog. God is the one 
responsible for bringing about everything in its time. 

What Qohelet says immediately after this is not easy to comprehend. The 
problem hinges on the meaning of the word ha'olam , which refers to something 
that God has also put in human hearts. Commentators, if they do not emend the 
text, will sometimes repoint or otherwise interpret the word to mean “the world,” 
“knowledge,” “ignorance,” or the like (see Notes above). But these do not im- 
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prove the meaning of the verse. The word cannot be separated from the occur¬ 
rence of c dlam elsewhere in the book (1:4, 10; 2:16; 3:14; 9:6; 12:5). It is difficult 
to believe that ha'olam in v 11 could be radically different in meaning from le c o- 
lam “eternal” only three verses later in v 14. Nor can one avoid the immediate 
contrast between ha'olam “eternity” and be'itto “in its time” in v 11. The adverb 
gam “yet” or “also” highlights the contrast and brings out the irony: the same 
God who has made everything right “in its time,” also put “eternity” in human 
hearts. The word ha'dlam “eternity” refers probably to a consciousness of and 
yearning for that which transcends the present — it includes everything “from the 
beginning to the end.” God is responsible for giving both time and eternity, and 
the human being is caught in the tension between the two. The God who makes 
everything appropriate only “in its time,” also puts eternity in human hearts. 
Thus, v 11 expands on v 10 and clarifies the statement that God has given a 
preoccupation to people. The Hebrew verb for Gods giving in v 10 and putting 
in v 11 is one and the same: natan “he gave” (v 10) or “he put” (v 11). The 
preoccupation that God has given to people to keep them in their place is this 
“eternity” in their hearts that inevitably confronts the reality of each moment. 
That is the irony of the human’s situation. Humanity can expect to know the 
appropriateness of what God has done only in its moment, in its time, but one 
cannot hope to discover what God has done “from the beginning to the end” 
(v 11). Qohelet is thinking here of the effort of people to bypass the moment in 
order to grasp the totality of existence. Mortals cannot discover that sort of thing, 
however. Humanity knows of eternity, but can only cope with activities in their 
time. The eternity in human hearts only serves to underscore the ephemerality 
of the moment that each person experiences. 

Qohelet s observation leads him to two certainties; raiti “I have seen” in v 10, 
gives way to two comments introduced by yada'ti “I know” in w 12 and 14. The 
first “I know” refers to what humans are supposed to do (v 12); the second “I 
know” is what God does (v 14). In the first place, Qohelet says he knows that 
there is nothing better for people than to have pleasure and do well in their lives 
(v 12). Here he returns to the theme already broached in 2:24-26, that all people 
can do in the face of the inscrutability of the universe is to live life fully in the 
present. One must enjoy the fruit of ones toil. The mention of God’s “gift” ( mat- 
tat) echoes the verb natan used of God’s giving a preoccupation to people (v 10) 
and God’s putting eternity in human hearts (v 11). Qohelet also restates what is 
said in 2:24, that living fully in the present is something that God wills. The 
expression mattat 3 eldhim hV “that is the gift of God” in 3:13 corresponds to 
miyyad ha'eldhim hV “that is from the hand of God” in 2:24. In both cases, the 
feminine demonstrative pronoun hi “that” refers not to toil, which is masculine 
in gender, but to all that precedes it, namely, the fact that people should live as 
fully as possible in the present despite the inevitable toil that life entails. Here in 
3:13, the demonstrative hV “that” (as in u that is a gift of God”) resumes the rela¬ 
tive that (sc-, as in u that one should eat and drink”), which refers to the fact of 
human enjoyment. 

The second thing that Qohelet knows is that all that God does will be le'olam 
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“eternal.” By this the author does not mean that everything that God does will 
last forever. The duration of divine deeds is irrelevant to Qohelef s point in this 
context. It is also not true that everything God does is everlasting. Rather, Qo- 
helet reckons that whatever God does will not be confined by time. That is what 
c olam means: it is that which transcends time. Everything will invariably come 
to pass and at any moment that God decides. Although God has made ( c asa) 
everything appropriate “in its time” (v 11a), everything that God does ( ya'dseh ) 
is, nevertheless, “eternal” (v 14) —not bound by time. Gods activity, it appears, 
is at once temporal (be'itto “in its time”) and eternal (le'olam “forever”). The 
timeless, eternal character of Gods activity (v 14) stands in contrast to the “eter¬ 
nity” that exists only in human hearts that are limited by their inability to discover 
the activity of God “from the beginning to the end” (v 11). In contrast to God, 
human beings can only “do well in their lifetime” (v 12). Their activities are only 
transient, whereas God s are eternal. 

The meaning of le'olam “eternal” is clarified by the statement that no one can 
add to, or subtract from, all which God will do. The language of adding and 
subtracting is used elsewhere in the Bible for something that is decisive, authori¬ 
tative, and invariable (Deut 4:2; 13:1 [Eng 12:32]; cf. Jer 26:2; Prov 30:6; Rev 
22:18-19). Ben Sira may have been thinking of Qohelets words when he con¬ 
fessed that “one cannot subtract from, or add to, or penetrate” the wonders of 
God (Sir 18:6; cf. 42:21). Qohelets point is that what God wants to do will invari¬ 
ably be done, and no human being can hope to alter the course of things by 
sheer effort. He suggests, too, that God has acted (ha'elohim c asa ) in order that 
people might be in awe before the divine presence. 

The notion of the “fear of God,” which appears elsewhere in the book (5:6 
[Eng v 7]; 7:18; 8:12-13), does not connote absolute terror. Rather, the concept 
of the fear of God here, as elsewhere in Israelite wisdom literature, stresses the 
distance between divinity and humanity. It is the recognition that God is God 
and people are human. Qohelet stands in the wisdom tradition in its acknowledg¬ 
ment of wisdoms limits. Human knowledge can only take people so far. Eventu¬ 
ally people must accept that they are dealing with a sovereign and inscrutable 
deity. 

Qohelet reinforces this by affirming a certain amount of determinism in 
events: “whatever has happened has already happened, and whatever will hap¬ 
pen has already happened, and God will take care of the pursued” (v 15). The 
first part of the verse has been anticipated by the prose commentary in the pref¬ 
ace, which emphasizes the cyclical nature of events (1:9-11). Here, however, the 
routine of occurrences is placed in a theological context. Things happen because 
of Gods activities, which human beings may not understand. The final phrase 
in the verse is difficult (see Notes above), but it seems to suggest that it is God 
who will take care of what is pursued, namely, all those matters that are beyond 
human grasp. The noun nirdap “what is pursued” approximates what Qohelet 
elsewhere calls “pursuit of wind” (re'ut ruahlra'ydn ruah). These are not matters 
about which people should concern themselves (see Sir 34:1-2), for God will 
look after those things. 
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The Determination of the Lot of Humanity (3:16-22) 

The introduction of v 16 with we'od raiti “furthermore I saw” suggests a connec¬ 
tion with the preceding unit of thought, specifically harking back to raiti “I saw” 
in v 10. It also signals a shift in emphasis. Qohelet had considered the absolute 
sovereignty of God in the determination of times and seasons (w 1-15), now he 
turns to the specific problem of injustice. The problem is that wickedness is rife 
precisely where justice is expected — presumably in the law-courts and temples 
(cf. 5:7 [Eng v 8]). 

Qohelets response to this inexplicable situation is essentially the same as be¬ 
fore (3:10-15). In the face of the seeming arbitrariness of Gods activity Qohelet 
concludes that u God will seek that which is pursued” (v 15). Now confronting 
the prevalence of injustice, he suggests that “God will judge the righteous and 
the wicked” (v 17). A few scholars, finding here a reference to the notion of es¬ 
chatological judgment, have rejected the statement as the work of a pious glossa¬ 
tor in answer to Qohelets despair (so Podechard, Lauha). Others think that it is 
an orthodox sentiment quoted by Qohelet and adapted for his own purposes (so 
Zimmerli). But the verb yispot “(God) will judge” need not suggest a time of 
judgment in the future, as in a final judgment day, or the like. Qohelet is not 
asserting the certainty of eschatological judgment. Indeed, he denies that one 
can look into the future (3:22). Rather the statement is merely an acknowledg¬ 
ment that whatever will be done is entirely in the hand of God. The message of 
the imperfect verb yispot “(God) will judge” is probably the same as the imper¬ 
fect verb yebaqqes “(God) will seek” in v 15b: God will take care of it all. And 
what God will do (ya'aseh) is not bound by time (v 13). Or, as Murphy puts it, 
“[judgment belongs to God’s time” ( Ecclesiastes , p. 36). The link to the preced¬ 
ing unit of thought is evident in Qohelets rationale for this judgment: “for there 
is a time for everything and over every matter is a destiny” (v 17). There is a time 
for everything, but it is not for mortals to decide. 

If the affirmation of God’s judgment causes one to be complacent about its 
outcome, one is sobered by Qohelets next observation. He turns to the ultimate 
evidence of God’s inexplicable judgment, the common fate of all living crea¬ 
tures. He returns to the issue that he first broached in 2:12-17. But whereas in 
Chapter 2 he equates the fate of the wise with that of fools, here he compares the 
fate of humanity with that of animals. Qohelet uses irony again when he says in 
no uncertain terms that God chose them (human beings), but only to show that 
they are no better than animals because they are mortal. The leveling effect of 
death is thus made more poignant than before. Human beings have one breath, 
just like animals, and they die just like animals. As the wise die like fools, so 
people die like animals. As far as mortality is concerned, there is no difference 
between the wise and the foolish, or people and animals. Qohelet is not saying 
that the quality of human life is no different from that of animals, but that the 
quality of human life does not include immortality. The same sentiment is ex¬ 
pressed elsewhere, in a wisdom psalm lamenting the transient nature of life: the 
wise and the foolish alike die, leaving their wealth to others, and human beings 
perish along with animals (Ps 49:11—13, 21 [Eng w 10—12, 20]). In the face of 
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this common fate, then, Qohelet concludes that people have no advantage over 
animals because everything is “vanity” — ephemeral and unreliable (v 19). The 
syntax here places the issue of advantage at the fore, making the denial of it 
even more poignant: “as for the advantage of humans over animals —none!” The 
emphatic denial is perhaps in reaction to the wisdom teachings about the advan¬ 
tage of human efforts (compare Prov 14:22-23). 

Traditional wisdom teachers often affirmed that the plans of the diligent will 
certainly lead to “advantage” (Prov 21:5). But for Qohelet, people do not even 
have advantage over animals because all living creatures “go to one place” and 
return to the dust from whence they came (v 20). Elsewhere he speaks of what 
happens when a person dies: “the dust returns to the earth as it was, but the life- 
breath (ruah) returns to God” (12:7). This is a view found elsewhere in the Bible. 
When mortals die, God takes the life-breath back, but the body returns to dust 
(see, e.g., Job 34:14-15; Ps 104:29-30). But here in 3:20-21, perhaps in reaction 
to the speculations of others in his generation, Qohelet refuses to entertain any 
notion of separate destinies for the life-breaths of people and animals. The issue 
is not whether the human spirit itself will ascend or descend, but whether the 
destiny of the human spirit is distinctly different from that of animals. Indeed, 
only two verses earlier, in v 19, he claims that there is only one life-breath for 
all, animals and human beings alike. So he suggests that no one knows if the 
life-breath of human beings leads upward, while the life-breath of animals goes 
downward to the netherworld. People and animals have the same fate. 

Qohelet is led to the conclusion he reached earlier in the book (2:24-26; 
3:12-13), that people ought to find enjoyment in all their “activities.” That is all 
that the human “worker” can really do in the light of Gods unpredictable activ¬ 
ity. Here he speaks of the possibility of enjoyment in terms of the “portion” that 
humanity has. The “portion” conveys both the sense of the limitations and the 
possibilities of life (see Notes at 2:10). The portion is like an inherited plot that 
one has to work. Toil is an inevitable part of that heritage, but from that very 
same lot one may also find enjoyment. The lot is limited and it involves work. 
But it is also possible for one to find enjoyment in that limited portion that is life. 
There is no possibility of a portion when one dies. The conclusion he draws from 
his observation of the lot of humanity is the same as the conclusion from his 
observation of God s activity in general (3:12-13). The present is what really mat¬ 
ters because people will not be led to see what will happen in the future, that is, 
when they die (v 22). 


I.A.4. Relative Good Is Not Good Enough (4:1-16) 

4 'Further, I saw all the oppressions that are being done under the sun: lo, the 
tears of the oppressed, but there is none to comfort them; power comes from 
the hand of their oppressors, but there is none to comfort them. 2 So I extolled 
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the dead, who have already died, more than the living who are still alive; Tut 
better than both of them is the one who has never existed, who has not seen the 
terrible activity that has been done under the sun. 

4 I saw that every toil and every achievement come from ones envy of another. 
This, too, is vanity and a pursuit of wind. 5 Fools fold their hands and they eat 
their flesh. 6 Better is a handful with repose, than two fistfuls with toil and pursuit 
of wind. 

7 Further, I saw a vanity under the sun: 8 there are those who are alone and 
without anyone else — they do not even have children or siblings. But there is no 
limit to all their toil. Yet, their eyes are dissatisfied with wealth. So for whom am 
I toiling and depriving myself of good? This, too, is vanity and it is a terrible 
business. 

9 Better are two than one because they have a good benefit for their toil. 10 For 
if either of them should fall, one will lift up the other; but alas for those who are 
alone when they fall and there is no one else to lift them up. 1 Moreover, if two 
lie together they will be warm; but as for those who are alone, how shall they be 
warm? 12 Though the one may be overpowered, two together may resist. The 
three-ply cord will not readily snap. 

B Better is a youngster who is a commoner but wise, than a king who is old and 
foolish, who can no longer be admonished: 14 for (one) went forth from the prison 
to reign, while (another), though born into his kingship, is impoverished. 15 Isaw 
that all the living who walk about under the sun are with the next youngster who 
arises in his stead. 16 There is no limit to all the multitude, to all before whom he 
comes, although those who come later would not rejoice in him. Indeed, this is 
vanity and a pursuit of wind. 


NOTES 


4:1. Further, I saw. The auxiliary use of swb is well attested in the Hebrew Bible 
(cf. BDB, p. 998). The phrase wesabti 3 am waereh is, thus, equivalent to we'od 
raiti in 3:16. However, whereas we c od raiti seems to stress continuity with the 
preceding materials, wesabti appears to stress the discontinuity. Cf. also a similar 
usage of swb in 4:7; 9:11. The form waer eh is only one of three wuw-consecutive 
imperfect forms in the book (also 1:17; 4:7). 

oppressions. Although ha'asuqim may also mean “the oppressed/’ as it does in 
the same verse, that meaning is unlikely in the first instance. Rather, it is here 
an abstract noun understood in terms of concrete acts, since they are observed 
being done. The noun is used the same way in Job 35:9 and Amos 3:9 (also with 
r h see ). 


under the sun. See Notes at 1:3. 

the tears of the oppressed. The singular noun dim'at is collective here, as it is 
in Isa 25:8; Pss 39:13 [Eng v 12]; 42:4 [Eng v 3]). The noun c asuqim “(the) op¬ 
pressed” is identical to c asuqim “(acts of) oppression” in the first instance, but the 
next line suggests that oppressed people are meant here. 

power comes from the hand of their oppressors. There is no need to emend 
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miyyad “from (the) hand” to beyad “in (the) hand,” as is sometimes suggested. 
Jerome has in manibus “in the hands,” but that may be a paraphrase. All other 
witnesses support MT. 

but there is none to comfort them. Some commentators either excise the final 
ween lahem menahem as a dittography (Siegfried) or emend menahem to read 
menaqqem “avenger” (Galling, Scott), minnahem “avenging oneself” (G. R. 
Driver, “Problems and Solutions,” pp. 227-28), manhem “one leading them” 
(Dahood, “Phoenician Background,” p. 272), mosia c “savior” (Graetz), or the 
like. But the repetition is reinforcing here (cf. the repetition of “wickedness” in 
3:16). 

2. I extolled the dead. Hebrew wesabbeah 3 am 3 et-hammetim. There is no evi¬ 
dence for assuming that the text originally had wesibbahti (cf. 8:15), as is some¬ 
times suggested (S. R. Driver in BHK 2 ). The Piel infinitive absolute is used here 
in place of a finite verb (GKC $ 113.gg), a usage that is well attested in the North¬ 
west Semitic languages, corresponding to the qatali anaku construction in the 
Amarna letters (cf. Joiion-Muraoka §123.x.Note 1). Here the infinitive absolute 
is followed by an independent personal pronoun, as in wenahapok hu “it has 
been changed” in Esth 9:1. The same construction is found in the Phoenician 
inscription from Karatepe {mV 3 nk “I filled,” p‘l 3 nk “I acquired,” trq 3 nk “I eradi¬ 
cated,” etc.; see KAI 26.A.I.6, 6-7, 9) and in the Kilamuwa inscription (wskr 3 nk 
“and I hired,” see KAI 24.7-8). Cf. also Ugaritic ngs ank “I encountered” ( KTU 
1.6.11.21). In any case, the sentiment expressed here may be compared with what 
we find in other texts (Jer 20:14-15; Job 3:1-26; Sir 30:17; 40:28). In The Admoni¬ 
tions oflpuwer from Egypt one reads: 

Lo, great and small <say>, “I wish I were dead,” 

Little children say, “He should not have made me live!” 

(AEL I, p. 153). 


still. The form ‘adena (perhaps to be pointed ‘adenna) and the related form 
‘aden in 4:3 may be contracted from c ad-henna (1 Chron 9:18; 12:30) and ‘ad- 
hen, respectively (HAJLAT, p. 749). This remains the simplest explanation. Both 
forms appear only in Ecclesiastes and nowhere else in Hebrew. 

3. one who has never existed. The phrase 'et 3 aser- c aden /o 3 haya “the one who 
has never existed” cannot be the accusative of wesabbeah 3 ani“\ extolled” in v 2, 
as it is sometimes argued (Barton, Lauha, Whybray). LXX and Syr take the 
phrase to be nominative in spite of the presence of the nota accusativi. Ketib of 
Jer 38:16 has 'et 3 aser as nominative, and the Mishnah has the related T s- in the 

V 

nominative in Ber. 3:1; Dem. 2:5; Seqal. 8:7; Git. 9:7. This usage of 'et is not 
limited to late texts ( contra Schoors, Pleasing Words, p. 191; see BDB, p. 85), but 
it is certainly more frequent in exilic and postexilic Hebrew. 

has been done. MT has the perfect ( na‘asa ), which is supported by Syr and 
Targ. 

under the sun. See Notes at 1:3. 

4. I saw that every toil and every achievement. Lit. “I saw every toil and every 
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achievement of work, that. . . .” The objects of what is observed, 5 et-kol-'amal 
weet kol-kisron y anticipate the assessment introduced by ki , as in 2:24; 8:17, and 
Gen 1:4; 6:2; 12:14; Exod 2:2; Ps 25:19; Prov 23:21; etc. (GKC $117.h). The 
singular demonstrative hf refers collectively to the things observed, namely, toil 
and accomplishment. For the meaning of kisron , see Notes at 2:21. On the use 
oVet with an indefinite noun, see Notes at 3:15. 

come from one's envy of another. The phrase qinat-is mere c ehu y lit. “envy of a 
person from another,'” refers to human competitiveness. The noun qina means 
“rivalry” in Isa 11:13, a meaning attested also in the Talmud (. b . B. Bat. 21a). The 
precise relation of this envy with the preceding “toil and achievement” is, how¬ 
ever, ambiguous. Grammatically one cannot ascertain if qinat-'is is the cause or 
the result of human strivings. One could reasonably say that toil and success 
cause envy, so that “envy” is the result. Yet, it is clear in the wisdom tradition that 
qina is always the cause of self-destructive behavior (Prov 6:34; 14:30; 27:4; Job 
5:2). The relation between human striving and envy is clarified to some extent 
by Prov 14:30, which also manifests the same syntactical ambiguity: hayye he- 
sarim leb marpe ureqab c asamot qina “a sound physique (comes from) a serene 
mind, but rottenness of body (comes from) envy.” 

this, too , is vanity and a pursuit of wind. See Notes at 1:2 and 1:14. 

5. Fools fold their hands. This is a metaphor for relaxation or inactivity. One 
may compare the expression with hibbuq yadayim liskab “a folding of hands to 
rest” (Prov 6:10; 24:33), which is synonymous with the “sleep” and “slumber” of 
the lazy fool. 

and eat their flesh. The meaning of weokel besaro is disputed. It has been pro¬ 
posed that besaro means “his meat” and the aphorism in v 5 means that the fool 
does nothing and still is able to eat well (Ginsburg, Coheleth , pp. 324-25; Loh- 
fink, Kohelet, pp. 36-37). Accordingly, v 5 supports what is said in v 4: that effort 
causes nothing but envy and even fools who are lazy do not become destitute. 
On the contrary, even fools may eat well. It is doubtful, however, if besaro means 
“his meat.” The noun basar occurs four other times in the book, always referring 
to the human body, not to food (2:3; 5:5 [Eng v 6]; 11:10; 12:12). Indeed, the 
noun basar with the pronominal suffix occurs ninety-seven other times in the 
Hebrew Bible, always referring to the body or part of the body, thus flesh. It never 
refers to one’s own portion of food. In Exod 21:28 and 29:31 besaro means “its 
flesh,” referring to the flesh of an animal. If the eating of meat is meant, one 
would expect the noun without the suffix —“they eat flesh/meat,” not “they eat 
their flesh.” The suffixal form is confirmed by all textual witnesses. Qohelet is 
using the grotesque imagery of self-cannibalism to speak of self-destruction. Fools 
who are so lazy will end up devouring themselves. Apart from the obvious refer¬ 
ences to cannibalism (Lev 26:29; Deut 28:53; Jer 19:9; Ezek 39:18; Mic 3:3), the 
idiom 'akal basar is also used figuratively of the destruction of persons (Ps 27:2; 
Prov 30:14; and Isa 49:26). 

6. Better is a handful with repose. One should assume the adverbial accusative 
with nahat “(with) rest” or “restfully” (see GKC §118.q), as Symm and Targ do, 
rather than take kap nahat as a construct chain meaning “a handful of rest ” (so 
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LXX). One does not measure rest by handfuls. The noun nahat does not refer to 
the folding of hands in v 5. It does not mean inactivity, but rather, quietness or 
peace (Eccl 6:5; 9:17; Prov 29:9; Isa 30:15). The Akkadian cognate nehtu refers 
to situations of peace and security, with absence of worry or trouble (CAD XI/2, 
pp. 150-51). Hebrew meld'-kap refers to a very small amount (cf. 1 Kgs 17:12). 
The emphasis is on the limited nature of a handful, not on the fullness. In Egyp¬ 
tian Aramaic, kp “hand” is used for an extremely small measure, a third in length 
or in volume. The latter is the equivalent of a ladle or a small bowl (see TAD III, 
p. 295; B. Porten, Archives from Elephantine [Berkeley/Los Angeles: University 
of California, 1968], p. 93). Cf. Akkadian kappu “bowl” (CAD VIII, p. 188). 

fistfuls with toil. Cf. Exod 9:8; Lev 16:12. It is, again, preferable to assume the 
adverbial accusative for ‘arndl, rather than posit the presence of an enclitic mem 
(thus “fistfuls of toil”), as Dahood has suggested (“Northwest Semitic Philology,” 
pp. 355-56). It is doubtful if repose could be measured by handfuls or toil by 
fistfuls. Nor would anyone, whether foolish or wise, require the instruction of a 
tob-saying (“better than”-saying) to know that any amount of rest is preferable to 
twice the amount of toil. Thus, the comparison is not between an amount of rest 
and twice the amount of toil, but an amount of anything with peace vs. anything 
with toil. We may also compare similar sayings found elsewhere in wisdom litera¬ 
ture (Prov 15:16; 16:8; 17:1). It is interesting to observe that the word hopen “fist” 
is the Hebrew equivalent of Aramaic hpn “handful,” a term used in the Persian 
period for the smallest measure of ration, either of grain or legumes (see Porten, 
Archives from Elephantine , pp. 70-72). We know from official records of distribu¬ 
tion of ration to workers at Persepolis in the fifth century B.C.E. that 30 handfuls 
(hpnn) made 1 griw, and 3 griws made 1 ardab. These were the measures used 
throughout the empire in the fifth and fourth centuries B.C.E. 

a pursuit of wind. See Notes at 1:14. 

7. Further , I saw. See Notes on 4:1. 

vanity. See Notes at 1:2. In this case hebel indicates something that is enig¬ 
matic. 

under the sun. See Notes at 1:3. 

8. there are those who are alone. The meaning o Uehad is “a loner” or “a solitary 
one” (Isa 51:2; Ezek 33:24; Job 23:13). In Ugaritic, ahd can mean “solitary one” 
or “a loner” (KTU 1.14.IV.21; cf. the parallel passage, KTU 1.14.11.43, where we 
have yhd “single person” instead of ahd). The waw in ween seni is to be taken as 
the waw explicativum; it clarifies what 'ehad means (GKC $154.a.Notelb). The 
word sent is also a substantive, meaning “another, someone else,” as in Akkadian 
sanu (see CAD XVII/1, pp. 395-96) and Ugaritic tn (see KTU 1 . 14.11.48-49, 
where tn “another” is parallel to nkr “stranger”). Thus, yes 3 ehad we'en seni 
means, lit., “there is a single person, that is, without another” (NAB: “a solitary 
man with no companion”). Rashbam interprets the “other” as another person 
who would share the wealth: the miser is alone but refuses to take a partner who 
would share the earnings. 

they do not even have children or siblings. In this case, gam is emphatic (see 
Schoors, Pleasing Words , pp. 132-33). 
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yet their eyes are dissatisfied with wealth. Here gam is adversative, as it is in 3:11 
and 6:7. The verb tisba c is singular, hence numerous Hebrew MSS and some of 
the ancient versions (LXX, Syr, Targ) reflect the singular noun c end , as Qere has 
it. But the plural reading of Ketib (supported by Vulg) is the lectio difficilior and 
probably correct; the singular form of the noun attempts to correct what is per¬ 
ceived to be a discrepancy. Objects grouped under a single conception, however, 
will frequently be treated as collective in Hebrew (GKC §145.k)— a few ex¬ 
amples involve parts of the body: “eyes” (1 Sam 4:15; Mic 4:11), “hands” (Deut 
21:7); “feet” (1 Kgs 14:6, 12; Ps 73:2). For the singular noun with sb\ see 1:8; for 
the dual noun with the same verb, see Prov 27:20. In Semitic psychology it is the 
eye that is the seat of desire; the eye desires what it sees (cf. 1:8; 2:10; 5:10 [Eng 
v 11]). In the Proverbs ofAhiqar , preserved in the Syriac version, one reads: 

My son, the eye of man is like a fountain of water, 
and it is not satisfied with riches until filled with dust. 

(APOT II, p. 737) 

but for whom am I toiling. The switch from the third person to the first poses 
a difficult problem for the interpreter. The identity of the speaker is unknown: it 
is either Qohelet himself or the miser. Not surprisingly, therefore, interpreters 
sometimes add words to clarify the issue. So NEB: “Tor whom,' he asks, ‘am I 
toiling and denying myself the good things of life?’” 

this , too y is vanity. See Notes at 1:2. “Vanity” here means an enigma, something 
that makes no sense. 

terrible business. See Notes at 1:13. 

9. Better are two than one. Lit. “Better are the two than the one.” The definite 
articles on the numerals probably refer to those who are not solitary (that is, those 
with companions, partners, or family) and those who are solitary, respectively. 
Ogden finds it significant that in this probable adaptation of a numerical saying 
the greater number appears before the lesser (“two . . . one”), instead of the usual 
numerical saying, where we have a number (N) followed by higher number 
(N + 1). He surmises, therefore, that the author reversed the order “to insist that 
there are advantages to accrue at times from ‘more’ rather than ‘less’” (“‘Better’- 
Proverb,” p. 499; see also “The Mathematics of Wisdom,” pp. 452-53). Ogden 
may well be correct about the significance of this irregularity, but the reversal 
took place much earlier than Qohelet. There is an Akkadian fragment of the 
Gilgamesh Epic that may have contained teachings very similar to what we have 
in our passage (see Shaffer, “New Light on the ‘Three-Ply Cord,”’ pp. 159-60; 
B. Landsberger, “Zur vierten und siebenten Tafel des Gilgamesh-Epos,” RA 62 
[1968], pp. 108-9). Placed in its proper context in the Gilgamesh Epic , the text 
shows the same numerical sequence that we find in our passage, with the prog¬ 
ress from one to three: 

One alone c[annot. . . . ] 

Strangers [....] 
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Slippery ground can[not. . . . ] 

Two . . . triplets[. . . . ] 

A three-stranded rope [....] 

. . . strong . . . two 

(GilgVii 20-25; CT 46, 21, rev.) 

Shaffer has contended that this entire passage in Ecclesiastes has been influ¬ 
enced by the account in the Gilgamesh story (cf. also de Savignac, “La sagesse 
du Qoheleth et Tepopee de Gilgamesh,” pp. 321-22). In any case, the durability 
of this proverb is evident in its survival as a Malay folk saying, probably brought 
to the Malay Archipelago by Middle-Eastern traders: tali yang tiga lembar itu ta 
suang suang putus “A three-ply cord is not readily snapped” (see R. Winstedt, 
Malay Proverbs [London: John Murray, 1950], p. 26). 

because. The particle 5 aser is causal here (see Gen 30:18; 31:49; 34:13, 27; 
42:21; Num 20:13; Deut 3:24). See also 8:11, 15; 10:15. 

10. if either of them should fall. There is no need to emend yippolu to the 
singular (S. R. Driver in BHK 2 ), or to supply hassenayim “the two” as the subject 
(Galling). The latter has no textual evidence; the former has the support of a few 
Hebrew MSS, but it is the lectio facilior , probably harmonistic and anticipates 
yippol in the next line. Syr, Vulg, and Targ translate the verb as a singular, but this 
does not mean that their Vorlage(n) had the singular form. Rather, they probably 
assumed, as we should also do, that the plural verb is used distributively: “if they 
fall” = “if either of them falls” (cf. Gen 11:3; Judg 6:29). LXX also reflects a 
plural form. 

alas for them. Instead of we ilo, twenty-three Hebrew MSS read wei Id “and 
alas for him,” an attractive alternative in the light of ’ i-lak in 10:16. The meaning 
corresponds to 3 oy-lo in earlier Hebrew. We note lQIsa 3 6:5 has 3 y for 3 wy in MT. 
So also LXX, Vulg, and Syr. One may compare Mishnaic Hebrew 3 y, as in 3 y ly 
“alas for me!” (m. Yebam. 13:7); 5 y Ihn “alas for them!” ( Exod. Rabb. $46), and 
so forth (cf. b. Ta'an. 7a; Ros. Has. 19a; Sanh. 1 la). The use oPy instead oPwy 
is a late innovation (see Schoors, Pleasing Words , p. 149). Here Id anticipates the 
subject, haehad (see GKC §131 .n). 

when they fall. Hebrew seyyippol, lit. “when he (that is, the solitary one) falls.” 
It is likely that se- is temporal in this case, but one may also take the relative 
particle personally and translate: “(woe to the solitary one) who falls.” 

11. they will be warm. Hebrew weham lahem , lit. “it (will be) warm for them.” 
The waw here is the waw apodosis (see Notes at 3:19 and GKC $143.d). 

12. though the one may be overpowered. Hebrew weim-yitqepo haehad , lit. 
“and though one may overpower him, the one who is alone.” For yitqepo instead 
of yitqepehu (so titqepehu in Job 14:20), cf. yirdepo instead of yirdepehu in Hos 
8:3 (see GKC $60.d). The 3 ms object suffix is proleptic; it anticipates haehad, 
in the same way that 7-/6 in v 10 anticipates ha'ehad (see also Exod 2:6; Lev 
13:57). The anticipatory object suffix is a feature of Northern Hebrew (see Notes 
on ytnnw at 2:21). The redundant use of the suffix is due probably to the ambigu¬ 
ity attendant upon the noun haehad. The subject of the verb is an impersonal 
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“one” who is made explicit in the 3 ms suffix of negdo. If not for this explicit 
reference, one might be tempted to read yitqepu haehad, “they may overpower 
the solitary one,” an impersonal expression meaning the same thing as “the one 
who is alone may be overpowered.” LXX (epikrataidthg) and Syr (n c sn) do not 
reflect the suffix, but this may simply mean that the translators did not think it 
necessary to reproduce the redundancy of the Hebrew. There is no need to 
emend MT, as some commentators do. It may be observed that all occurrences 
of tqp in the Hebrew Bible are late (Job 14:20; 15:24; Eccl 4:12; 6:10; Esth 9:29; 
10:2; Dan 11:17). 

the two together may resist. Hebrew hassenayim ya'amdu negdo , lit. “the two 
will stand before him.” The antecedent of the 3 ms suffix in negdo , lit. “before 
him,” is the impersonal subject of the verb yitqepo “one may overpower him.” 
Although someone may overpower the solitary person, people in partnership 
with one another may be able to stand up to that someone. 

13. a youngster who is a commoner but wise. Hebrew yeled usually means a 
child or a boy —that is, someone who has not reached full maturity. The com¬ 
panions of Rehoboam, who were about forty years old (assuming they were 
roughly as old as he) were, nevertheless, called yeladim , perhaps derogatorily 
(1 Kgs 12:8, 10, 14; cf. Gen 4:23). The word misken occurs in Biblical Hebrew 
only here and in 9:15-16 (cf. also the related noun miskehut in Deut 8:9), but it 
is well attested in Postbiblical Hebrew and cognates are found in Targumic Ara¬ 
maic (Jastrow, Dictionary , pp. 807-8) and elsewhere. The word is usually trans¬ 
lated “poor,” but the word does not necessarily imply poverty. It is a loanword 
from Akkadian muskenu/maskenu , which was used already in Old Akkadian and 
Old Babylonian for people of ordinary status. The term indicates a less-than- 
noble social status, someone of the dependent class, as it were. It is frequently 
contrasted with royalty and nobility, but a muskenu may also own slaves, land, 
and other property (see E. A. Speiser, “The Muskenum,” in Oriental and Biblical 
Studies [eds. J. J. Finkelstein and M. Greenberg; Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania, 1967], pp. 332-43; G. Buccellati, “A Note on the muskenum as 
‘Homesteader/” Maarav 7 [1991], pp. 91-99). So the issue in our passage is not 
economics hut social status. Rashbam is correct, therefore, that misken “com¬ 
moner” relates to melek “king,” while yeled “youngster” relates to zaqen “old” and 
hakam “wise” to kesil “fool.” 

can no longer be admonished. Lit. “no longer knows to be admonished.” This 
is a reference to the kings senility (cf. 6:8; 10:15). The point is that he disregards 
advice. The Hebrew verb yd c may mean “to care for, have regard” (Gen 39:6; 
Deut 33:9; Job 9:21). One may compare the usage of idu “to know” in Akkadian: 
zer halgati sunu [majmeti sa Hi u ade ul idu “they are an accursed people, they 
do not have regard for (lit. “know”) any oath sworn by a god or any oath of alle¬ 
giance (to the king)” (ABL 1237:16). 

14. for (one) ... for (another). C. C. Torrey perceives that a lacuna exists be¬ 
tween w 13 and 14, and proceeds to fill it with 10:1-17 (“The Problem of Eccle¬ 
siastes IV 13-16,” pp. 175-77). The problems are exaggerated, however, and 
there is no textual evidence whatsoever for the proposed insertion. In fact, the 
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two &f-clauses give the rationale for the tdb- saying in v 13, with the first &f-clause 
referring to the destiny of the youngster, and the second to the fate of the old 
king. 

prison. The form hasunm (with long a) is from hcfasurim , with the elision of 
alep. Cf. harammim “the Aramaeans” (2 Chron 22:5) with haarammim (2 Kgs 
8:28), hasapot “the Dung Gate” (Neh 3:13), and haaspot (Neh 3:14); also ma- 
soret < maasoret “bond” (Ezek 20:37). See GKC §68.i; BL §31.f. So some He¬ 
brew MSS have h'srym instead of hswrym , supplying the “correct” reading. LXX, 
Symm, and Vulg also rightly understood the term to mean “prison” (cf. bet haas- 
urim in the Qere of Judg 16:21, 25; bet ha'esur in Jer 37:15). It should be noted, 
however, that the ancient Levantine prison was not a penitentiary. People were 
not thrown in prison for punishment or to be reformed. Rather, they were placed 
there usually for economic or political reasons (see K. van der Toorn, A BD V, 
pp. 468-69). In the Bible we read of people who were imprisoned because they 
were unable to pay their debts (Matt 18:28-30; Luke 12:58-59). Sometimes the 
members of a debtors family, including children, were imprisoned (2 Kgs 4:1; 
Isa 50:1; Neh 5:5). We learn from the Aramaic papyri from North Saqqara that 
in Persian-period Egypt debtors were seized as prisoners, branded as slaves, their 
lands and other property confiscated (see Segal, Aramaic Texts , Nos. 3, 4). The 
prisoners were beaten and put to work until their debts were paid off (Segal, 
Aramaic Texts , No. 8.10; 28b.3-4; 30.5). One may note, too, that such debtors’ 
prisons in North Saqqara were called bt ’sm (Segal, Aramaic Texts , No. 30.5; 
50.9). From some Aramaic letters discovered at Hermopolis, one learns that a 
man and his son were imprisoned but released after a friend paid 6Vi shekels 
(TAD I, 2.2; 2.6). Such debtors’ prisons were also found in Mesopotamia during 
the Achaemenid period, as we know from the Murashu archives (see Cardascia, 
Les archives des Murasu, pp. 160-65). In any case, our passage is about the poor 
person who has made good. This unnamed person may be the wise misken men¬ 
tioned in v 13. 

went forth to reign. The subject of the verb is unclear, although the undistin¬ 
guished youngster in v 13a is probably meant. There is no need to read the imper¬ 
fect with LXX ( exeleusetai ). 

though. The particle gam is concessive here, as it is in 6:7 (cf. BDB, p. 169). 

bom into his kingship. We should disregard the Masoretic accents and take 
bemalkuto nolad as corresponding in grammatical structure to mibbet hasunm 
yasa “from the prison he went forth” in the parallel line. The stories of two per¬ 
sons are contrasted, each one’s case being introduced by kv. one went forth from 
prison to be king, the other was born into kingship but became poor. The first 
person is the wise and young commoner; the second person is the old and foolish 
king. According to the Masoretic punctuation, the sentence reads: “though in 
his kingdom he was born poor.” 

is impoverished. The form ras corresponds to limlok in the parallel line; it is to 
be taken as the perfect (3 ms), not the participle or adjective. The perfect is at¬ 
tested in Ps 34:11 [Eng v 10], kepirim rasu wera'ebu “young lions are deprived 
and starved.” One may compare the reversal of fortune of this king to the fate of 
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the king in the Ugaritic Legend of Kirta: krt htkn rs II krt grds mknt “Kirta our 
ruler is impoverished; Kirta is deprived of his dynasty” ( KTU 1.14.1.1-11). 

15. 1 saw that all the living . Lit. “I saw the living.” The verse is elliptical. 
those who walk about under the sun. This phrase is in apposition to hahayyim 
“the living.” Thus, “those who walk about under the sun” simply means those 
who are alive. Cf. the Yahdun-Lim inscription from Mari: ina mahar Samas 
ayyittalak “may (his descendants) not walk about before the sun” (see Dossin, 
“Iahdun-Lim,” p. 17, line 31). See Notes at 1:3. 

the next youngster. Some have proposed to delete hasseni here as a meaningless 
addition or a gloss (Ehrlich), but it is difficult to see why anyone would add the 
word that has caused so much anguish for interpreters. All textual witnesses sup¬ 
port its authenticity. The question really is what hasseni means. Gordis takes hay- 
yeled hasseni to be in apposition, thus, “the youngster, the second one (i.e., the 
successor).” Others suggest that the word means “the second” in rank or authority 
in the kingdom, thus someone who has risen to position of vizier, deputy, or 
the like (Hertzberg). It is most likely, however, that hasseni simply means “the 
next,” as in bayyom hasseni “the next day” (so Ellermeier, Fox). The point is that 
someone else will come along to take the throne. Cf. Akkadian ina kussTsu sanum 
ussab “someone else will sit on his throne” (YOS 10 56 i 35). 

who arises in his stead. In Late Biblical Hebrew, l md is frequently used in place 
of cjwm (Ps 106:30; 1 Chron 20:4; 21:1; Dan 8:22-23, 25). Specifically, the verb 
may be used of people taking office (Ezra 2:63; 10:14). In contrast to the verbs 
in w 13-15, the author uses the imperfect, ya'amod , which we should probably 
take as frequentative or habitual (see GKC $ 107.g). There is no tension between 
the perfect verb raiti and the imperfect ya'amod, nor can raiti strictly mean 
“foresee,” as Eox surmises (Contradictions , pp. 207-8). 

16. there is no limit to all the multitude. Cf. 3 en qes lekol-'amalo (v 8). 
to all before whom he comes. Hebrew lekol 3 aser-haya lipnehem. It is tempting 
to read yihyeh with a single Hebrew MS (Kennicott no. 107), but this is unneces¬ 
sary (cf. the Notes on 1:12). Syr, Vulg, and Targ apparently reflect Hebrew hyw 
Ipnyw , assuming that the people came “before him (the king).” This is a misun¬ 
derstanding of the text. Kings are typically described as going before their subjects 
(1 Sam 18:16; 2 Chron 1:10). The author has in mind the king going before the 
vast multitudes to acknowledge their allegiance. 

Indeed. The ki here must be emphatic. 

although. Her e gam is concessive (see v 14). 

this, too , is vanity and a pursuit of wind. See Notes at 1:2 and 1:14. 

COMMENT 

In 4:1-16 we get the first series of tob-sayings (“better than”-sayings). Another 
series is found in 7:1-12 (compare Sir 30:14-17; 40:18-27). There are many 
examples of this type of sayings in Israelite wisdom literature (Prov 15:16-17; 
16:8; 28:6; Sir 29:22; 30:14). There are also numerous examples of this type 
of sayings in the Egyptian instructional literature which may, in fact, have pro- 
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vided the models for the Israelite proverbs (A menemope VIII. 19-20; IX.5-8; 
A nkhsheshonq XVIII. 5; XXI.20-22). The sages of the ancient Near East were al¬ 
ways ready to proffer such sayings about relative good, it seems. Now, even 
Qohelet, who has so assiduously asserted that there is no advantage under the 
sun, gives a series of tdb-sayings. 

We must note, however, that this series immediately follows the conclusion in 
Chapter 3 that there is “nothing better” ('en tob) than to enjoy oneself (3:12, 22). 
First the author states baldly that there is “nothing better,” and then he proceeds 
to give a series of tdb-sayings. A similar contradiction is evident in 6:10-7:14. 
There the text begins with the claim that no one knows what is good (tob) for 
humanity (6:11), and then it proceeds to give a series of proverbs about what is 
better (tob) in 7:1-12. The introductory claim that no one knows what is good 
thus relativizes the claim of the sages to know what is good or better. So, too, the 
assertion that there is “nothing better” but to enjoy oneself must be kept in mind 
as one reads the tdb-sayings. 

The new literary unit (4:1-16) consists of five sections pertaining to human 
responses to life-situations. Each of the first two sections (w 1-3, 4-6) concludes 
with a tob-saying; each of the last two sections (w 9-12, 13-16) is introduced by 
a tob-saying. In the middle section (w 7-8), however, there is no tob-saying. 
There is only the observation of a terrible situation of people who are single, who 
apparently have no kinship, friendship, or partnership with anyone else, but who, 
nevertheless, cannot enjoy themselves. One who toils in this way deprives oneself 
of the only good one can have, namely, the possibility of enjoyment. This seems 
to be the pivotal section of the entire unit. 

Better Not to Have Lived (4:1-3) 

Qohelet says he saw “ all the oppressions” that occur in life (v 1). This is a hyper¬ 
bole that must not be taken literally. The author intends to convey the sense that 
he saw the pervasiveness of oppression. Perhaps he means that he has seen all 
kinds of oppressions. This prevalence is further indicated by the repetition of 
the root c sq “oppress”: “oppressions,” “the oppressed,” “their oppressors” all occur 
in one verse. The text does not say who the oppressors are, nor what their outrages 
entail, however. It states only that in the face of this pervasive oppression, “there 
is none to comfort” the oppressed. This repeated complaint (twice in v 1) echoes 
the refrain “none to comfort” in the opening chapter of the book of Lamentations 
(Lam 1:2,9, 16, 17, 21), which climaxes with the charge that tragedy was effected 
( l dsa) by none other than God (Lam 1:21). In the book of Job, too, culpability 
for the existence of oppression in the world is traced to God. Job complains that 
it seems good to the deity to oppress (' asaq) the innocent and to endorse the 
plans of the wicked (Job 10:3). In such a situation, Job finds life to be despicable 
and death the better alternative (Job 10:1, 18-22; cf. 3:1-21). Even though Job 
is innocent, “there is none to deliver” him from Gods hand (Job 10:7). In con¬ 
trast to such texts, one finds no explicit tracing of culpability to God in Ecclesi¬ 
astes (see Bianchi, “‘Essi non hanno chi li consoli/” pp. 299-307). Rather, in- 
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justice is simply laid out as a fact of life, something that everyone who is alive 
sees. 

The author goes on to say that he extolled those who have already died more 
than those who are still living (v 2). That does not mean that death is a happy 
prospect to be eagerly anticipated. He does not speak positively of death in the 
future, but of those who have already passed away. The point is that the living 
still have to witness the injustices of life, whereas the dead have already done that 
and no longer have to do so. This point is underscored in the tob-saying in v 3, 
which concludes that what is better than being alive or dead is not to have come 
into existence at all and not to have seen the injustices of the world. But that is, 
in fact, not an option for the humans, inasmuch as they already are living and 
have already been witnessing life’s inevitable tragedies. The alternative of not 
having lived is not an option that people can choose. The tob-saying thus points 
to the irony of human existence: what is really “better” in this regard is not within 
the grasp of mortals. People, by their very existence, have already been assigned 
their lot. Life is just so to Qohelet. For him, to be is to see these tragic things that 
happen in life. What is better, then, is not to somehow be shielded from life’s 
painful realities but, as he intimates in 3:22, to enjoy oneself whenever it is pos¬ 
sible to do so. 

Better to Have a Little (4:4-6) 

Qohelet begins to comment on his observation of “every toil and every achieve¬ 
ment of work.” As in v 1, he uses hyperbole to indicate the severity and preva¬ 
lence of the problem in his generation. It appears to him that every human striv¬ 
ing is the result of envy. Competition drives people to excessive efforts. This 
assessment is in accord with the wisdom tradition. According to Prov 14:30, a 
serene mind results in a sound body, but envy is destructive to the physical self. 
Moreover, it is acknowledged in the wisdom tradition that envy causes one to 
engage in destructive behavior (Prov 6:34; 27:4), so that it may even be said that 
envy destroys the fool (Job 5:2). According to Qohelet, it is this destructive ele¬ 
ment that drives people to toil and to bring even more pressure on themselves. 
This, he says, is also “vanity and a pursuit of wind.” Toil and success driven by 
competition are ephemeral and utterly unreliable. 

Given what Qohelet says in v 4 (that competition drives one to self- 
destruction), one may perhaps conclude that inactivity is advocated. That is not 
his point, however. The author calls to mind traditional teachings against laziness 
( fools fold their hands”). The idiom “to fold the hands” is found elsewhere in 
the wisdom literature of the Bible to be synonymous with “rest” or “sleep”; it 
refers to idleness (Prov 6:10; 24:33). It is what the lazy fool prefers, and the result 
of this inactivity is poverty and want (see 10:18; also Prov 10:4-5; 19:15; 20:13). 
Qohelet’s version of the proverb is more poignant: the fools who do nothing will 
not only be poor and hungry; they will end up eating their own flesh! Qohelet is 
using the grotesque imagery of self-cannibalism to speak of self-destruction. Apart 
from the obvious references to cannibalism (Lev 26:29; Deut 28:53; Jer 19:9; 
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Ezek 39:18; Mic 3:3), the idiom “eat the flesh” is also used figuratively of the 
destruction of persons (Ps 27:2; Isa 49:26). Thus, w 4 and 5 present paradoxical 
realities: human effort (manifested in competition) is unreliable (v 4), but the 
lack of effort (the folding of hands) brings destruction (v 5). 

The resolution of the dilemma is stated in the tob-saying in v 6. The word 
translated “repose” does not mean inactivity; it does not refer to the “folding of 
hands” in v 5. Rather, it refers to a situation of peace and security, one that is free 
of worry and trouble. We may also compare similar sayings (Prov 15:16; 16:8; 
17:1). The point is that the smallest amount of anything (a handful, a fistful) is 
better than twice as much in toil and futile pursuits. It is true that one cannot 
have it all (v 4) and one cannot do nothing (v 5), but there is the possibility of 
having only a little. One may not be able to control life and dictate what one 
should have, but one can navigate through it as best one can, taking advantage 
of whatever is available at the moment. 

Depriving Oneself of Good (4:7-8) 

Unlike the other sections in this chapter, this one does not contain a tob-saying. 
The opening words in v 7 seem to signal a new turn, and the mention of the 
single person (*ehad) seems to lead to the “one” (ha'ehad) in v 9. Yet, the refer¬ 
ence to the futility of toil and the dissatisfaction with wealth link these verses to 
the preceding section. 

Qohelet calls attention to a “vanity,” a ridiculous and enigmatic situation. He 
refers to the case of people who are solitary and “without anyone else” (see the 
Notes). These are loners, people who are unrelated to and unconnected with 
other people. The medieval commentator, Rashbam, speculates that this verse 
refers to misers who refuse to accept anyone as a partner because they do not 
want to share their wealth. They have neither friends nor kin and, yet, there is no 
limit to their toil. They cannot resist toiling, it seems. Qohelet may be thinking of 
the fool who does not cease to labor for the future, even though there is no one 
to whom the fruit of toil can be passed on (2:18-23), or to the obsessive individual 
who must have more and more, even though there is none with whom to share 
whatever benefits there are (5:9-6:12 [Eng 5:10-6:12]). In both instances, the 
problem is that people are somehow unable to enjoy the present. 

The ridiculousness of the situation is highlighted by an abrupt rhetorical ques¬ 
tion in the first person: “but for whom do I toil and deprive myself of good?” The 
identity of the speaker is unclear. Either Qohelet is so incensed by the ridiculous 
situation in which he thinks every mortal is somehow caught, and so interrupts 
his own thoughts, or he imagines the miser asking that question. The latter is 
more likely. The point of the question is clear, in any case: there is no use toiling 
and depriving oneself of pleasure if one has no one with whom to share the bene¬ 
fits either in the present or the future. Thus Qohelet concludes that this, too, is 
vanity, a ridiculous situation and a terrible preoccupation for mortals. 

Better Not to Be Alone (4:9-12) 

The mention of the solitary one (*ehad) in w 7-8 probably prompted these com¬ 
ments on the benefits of being with others. In contrast to the solitary person who 
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toils for nothing and enjoys no good (v 8), those who are partnered (literally “the 
two”) have a benefit in their toil that is called “good” (v 9). And this good benefit 
is evident in three instances (w 10-12). 

In the first place, people who are together can help one another when either 
of them gets into trouble (v 10). The author is probably thinking here of the 
perils of traveling alone through the wilderness. The loner who falls into a pit 
(cf. Prov 26:27; 28:10, 14; 28:18), presumably a camouflaged trap set for animals 
(see Comment at 10:8), is doomed. It is safer to travel with others: when either 
one falls into such a pit, the other will be able to lend a helping hand. 

Moreover, people who are together can keep one another warm at night, 
whereas the loner will have difficulty keeping warm (v 11). Again, the author is 
probably referring here to people who are traveling through the wilderness. 
Under normal circumstances, people kept themselves warm by building a fire or 
burning coals (Isa 44:15-16; 57:14; Ezek 24:11), but when it was impossible or 
inadequate to have the warmth of fire, people often relied on the warmth of the 
human body by lying together under the same cover. The human body has this 
potential. Thus, David was warmed in his old age by the body of a Shunammite 
woman (1 Kgs 1:1-2) and the prophet Elisha saved the child of a woman by lying 
upon him until the body of the child became warm (2 Kgs 4:32-34). So people 
who are cold can keep one another warm with their bodies. The loner cannot 
have this benefit of having another. 

Finally, there is strength in numbers when one is attacked. A loner is an easy 
prey to robbers, but people can stand up to the attackers together (v 12). Qohelet 
cites a proverb that illustrates the advantage of having associates: “the three-ply 
cord will not readily snap.” Interpreters are sometimes troubled by the apparent 
introduction of another numerical element beyond “the one” and “the two,” and 
they wonder about the felicity of the three -ply cord imagery in Qohelet’s argu¬ 
ment about the advantages of “the two." One should not be literalistic in inter¬ 
preting the numerical values, however. The author is simply contending that 
there is safety and strength in numbers. To illustrate his point, Qohelet probably 
reworked an old numerical saying (see Prov 30:15, 18), adding his own interpre¬ 
tation and illustrations (see Comment on 3:1-15). A small Akkadian fragment of 
the Gilgamesh Epic apparently cites a similar saying, referring to a “three-ply 
cord.” The context and meaning of this Mesopotamian numerical saying are clar¬ 
ified by a fuller account in Sumerian, where Gilgamesh is reminding his friend 
Enkidu that there is safety and strength in numbers: 

Two men will not die; the towed boat will not sink. 

A three-ply cord cannot be cut. 

The point of the proverb in the context of the Gilgamesh Epic is that people 
are better able to cope with crises if there is solidarity and if they help one an¬ 
other. The loner loses out on this score. It is probable that Qohelet adapted such 
a numerical proverb for his own purpose. The point of the whole passage is not, 
as commentators sometimes suppose, that “two is better but three is best.” Rather, 
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Qohelet intimates that because life’s journey is difficult and perilous, it is better 
that one not face it alone. It is not that there is absolute certainty in numbers. 
The benefit is, rather, only relative. All advantages are only relative to Qohelet. 
One may note that the noun hut “cord” is elsewhere not something of excep¬ 
tional strength. This is evident in the story of Samson, where Delilah is said to 
have brought new ropes to bind Samson because he easily “snapped” the old 
ones “like a cord” (see Judg 16:12). The three-strand cord may indeed snap, but 
such a reinforced cord will not snap as readily as the single-strand one. The 
strength is only relative. So, too, Qohelet means that it is “better” to have others 
around than to be a loner. 

Better to Start Out Poorly (4:13-16) 

In 4:13-16 we find a tantalizing text. The opening tdb-saying seems clear 
enough, but the details which illustrate the saying are rather obscure and confus¬ 
ing. The entire passage has a historical ring to it, tempting scholars to identify 
the figures in the account. Those who find historical allusions in the passage are 
divided, however, about the nature of the allusions. On the one hand, there are 
those who take the persons mentioned to be figures from the distant past. Thus, 
the youngster of humble origins and the senile old king are, respectively, inter¬ 
preted as Abraham and Nimrod, Joseph and Pharaoh, David and Saul, Jeroboam 
and Solomon, Rehoboam and Solomon, Joash and Amaziah. The narrative tradi¬ 
tions of the Bible do not provide a perfect fit for any of the theories, however. 
Nor need one assume that the principle figures in the passage are all Israelites; 
they could just as well be legendary figures in Canaanite, Mesopotamian, Egyp¬ 
tian, or even Persian lore. On the other hand, there are those who find in the 
passage references to contemporaneous persons. Thus, depending on ones dat¬ 
ing of the book, the young upstart and the old king are thought to refer respec¬ 
tively to Cyrus and Astyges, the High Priest Onias and Joseph the Tobiad, Anti- 
ochus III and Ptolemy Philopater, Ptolemy Philopater and Antiochus Epiphanes, 
Antiochus Epiphanes and Alexander Balas, Antiochus Epiphanes and Demetrius 
I, Ptolemy IV and Ptolemy V, Herod and his son Alexander, and so forth (see 
Schunck, “Drei Seleukiden im Buche Kohelet?” pp. 192-201). 

It is tempting to place the figures in Qohelet s time, for in 10:16-17, another 
passage that has a historical ring, we also have allusions to a na'ar , either a young¬ 
ster or a parvenu, who has become king. There is also the tantalizing account of 
the wise commoner (misken hakam) pitted against a certain “great king” (9:13- 
15). Each of these passages may easily be explained as a story invented by the 
author to make a point. They may all be Beispielerzahlungen (Example Stories). 
Together, however, these three passages create a historical feeling. They seem to 
point to a historical situation known to Qohelet’s audience. Unfortunately, schol¬ 
ars know very little of the political history of the period when the book was proba¬ 
bly composed. So one cannot be certain. 

The tdb-saying in v 13 compares two alternatives and it judges one to be better 
than the other. On the one hand, there is the one called yeled “a youngster,” a 
word that was traditionally associated with immaturity. This youngster is said to 
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be misken “a commoner,” a term that indicates undistinguished sociopolitical 
status, usually with its economic implications (see Notes). But this person, al¬ 
though undistinguished and ordinary, is also wise. On the other hand, there is a 
king who, in contrast to the wise but young commoner, is “old.” Traditionally 
such a one should have earned the respect of others and be in a position to give 
advice (Job 32:4-7; Prov 16:10, 13). But this old king is a fool who no longer 
heeds admonition. Those are the realities: an undistinguished but wise young¬ 
ster, or an experienced but foolish king. And in the face of those imperfect alter¬ 
natives, the one is said to be better than the other. 

Qohelet then goes on to support and illustrate his tob-saying by two clauses 
introduced by ki “for” (v 14). On the one hand, there is one who went from 
prison to become king. Although it is possible that this clause tells how the old 
king got to be in his position, it is more likely, in the light of the next line, that it 
refers to a reversal of fortune for the undistinguished youngster. The background 
of this person s initial imprisonment is obscure to the modern reader, but Qohe¬ 
let s audience was probably acquainted with the situation, whether at was contem¬ 
poraneous, legendary, or historical. It must be remembered that the prison in 
antiquity was not a penitentiary, a place in which criminals are locked up for 
punishment and in hope of reform. Rather, people were thrown in it largely for 
economic and political reasons. The prison was a source of cheap labor. It was a 
place where one may be forced to pay off a debt. Thus people who were unable 
to pay off their debts on their own may be forced to go to prison. Sometimes 
even the debtor s family, including children, were imprisoned. So our text is not 
referring to a criminal, but probably to a poor person. The misken “commoner” 
in this case is a poor person. This is the story of a pauper who left poverty behind 
to become king. In context, it seems likely that Qohelet still has in mind the 
commoner who was young but wise. 

In contrast to the pauper who rose to become king is another reversal. The text 
speaks of one who was born into kingship but became impoverished. We think 
of the old king who was too foolish or senile to accept advice. Taking w 13 and 
14 together, we gather that there were two reversals. The young commoner (ap¬ 
parently a poor person) was in prison but went on to become king. By contrast, 
the king was born into the royal family but became impoverished. And the for¬ 
mer situation is judged to be “better” — that is, it is better to start poor but end 
up well, than to start well and end up poor. 

In v 15, the author seems to shift his focus (note also “I saw” in w 1,4, 7). He 
speaks of “the next youngster” (or “another youngster”). This is apparently not 
the same youngster of w 13-14. As in w 1 and 4, Qohelet uses hyperbole to stress 
his point: all living persons are, or will be, with this “next youngster,” who arises 
to take the place of the one before (v 15), and there will be no limit to the crowds 
(v 16). Qohelet is observing a reality of life: people will always gravitate toward 
the new underdog-turned-hero. Every generation will have its new hero. The 
new youngster will, as always, have seemingly limitless support when he comes 
to power: there will be no limit to the multitude.” According to the wisdom 
tradition, it was the glory of the king to have a multitude of people with him, 
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whereas “the ruler without people is ruinecT (Prov 14:28). It follows, then, that 
this “next youngster” is eminently better than the senile old king —perhaps he 
who had once been the young upstart himself. The glory of the king is only 
ephemeral. 

Qohelet goes on to warn that the next generation will not “rejoice in him” 
(yismehu-bo ). The idiom he uses here may indicate acceptance of the king s rule. 
In the story of Abimelech’s claim of kingship, those who wish to go with him are 
told to “rejoice in Abimelech” (simhu ba'dbimelek) so that he will also rejoice in 
them (Judg 9:19). A psalm celebrating deity’s kingship ends with the imperative: 
“rejoice in YHWH” (Ps 97:12; cf. Ps 32:11). History repeats itself. Like natures 
routines, historical events occur in cycles (1:3-11). What goes around comes 
around. The reversal of fortune for the young upstart in w 13-14 is said to be 
“better” but that advantage does not last; he himself gets caught in the cycle of 
history and he ends up as the old king, being replaced by “the next youngster.” 
In the end, then, Qohelet casts doubt on the durability of the things that are 
better. Even those that are “better” are not ultimately enduring or reliable. Even 
the wise, who gain success through tremendous disadvantage, must nevertheless 
face the same fate as the foolish old king. Relative good is not good enough. So 
Qohelet concludes that “this, too, is vanity and a pursuit of wind.” That which is 
better proves eventually to be unreliable. 
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I.B.l. Attitude Before God (5:1-7 [Heb 4:17-5:6]) 

5 'Watch your steps when you go to the house of God: it is more acceptable to 
give heed than for the fools to give a sacrifice, for they do not recognize that they 
are doing evil. 

2 Do not be hasty with your mouth, nor let your heart rush to bring forth a 
matter before God, for God is in heaven but you are on earth. Therefore let your 
words be few, Tor dreams come with much preoccupation and the voice of the 
fool with many words. 

4 When you make a vow to God, do not be slack to fulfill it, for there is no 
pleasure in fools; fulfill what you vow! 5 Better that you not vow than that you 
should vow and not fulfill. 

6 Do not permit your mouth to bring condemnation to your body, and do not 
say before the messenger that it is an error — lest God be angry at your voice and 
take away the work of your hands. 7 For vacuous dreams are in abundance, and 
there are words aplenty. But as for you, fear God! 

NOTES 

5 1 [Heb 4:17]. Watch your steps. This translation assumes the dual noun, rglyk , 

with Ketib. Qere has the singular, as do numerous Hebrew MSS, LXX, Syr, Vulg, 
and Targ. There are many analogies for the singular (Pss 26:12; 119:105; Job 
23:11; Prov 1:15; 3:26; 4:26—27), but the dual is also well attested (Pss 31:9 [Eng 
v 8]; 40:3 [Eng v 2]; 56:14 [Eng v 13]; 119:59). The meaning of the text is not 
affected whether one reads the singular or plural. 

when. Since LXX usually renders ka'aser with kathos (cf. 5:3, 14 [Eng w 4, 
15]; 8:7; 9:2), the translation en hg ean may reflect Hebrew ba'aser , a reading 
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also attested in a few Hebrew MSS (Kennicott nos. 30, 99, 180, 693). This is 
probably a simple case of graphic confusion of bet and kap. The reading in MT 
should be retained. 

the house of God. It is probable that bet haeldhim refers to the temple, not the 
synagogue, since sacrifice is mentioned. The expression bet haeldhim is used of 
the second temple in Jerusalem (Ezra 3:8; 6:22; 8:36; 10:1, 6, 9; etc.). 

it is more acceptable. The form qarob may be analyzed as an adjective or an 
infinitive absolute. In light of the frequent juxtaposition of the imperative of qrb 
with the imperative or infinitive of sm c (Deut 5:24; Isa 34:1; 48:16), it is reason¬ 
able to posit that qarob here is the infinitive absolute substituting for the impera¬ 
tive (GKC §113.bb; the normal imperative is qerab ), thus meaning “draw near 
(to listen).” Thus, Aq, Syr, and Vulg render qarob with an imperative force (so 
also KJV: “be more ready to hear”; NIV: “Go near to listen”). The infinitive abso¬ 
lute of qrb is not attested anywhere, however, and the comparative min in mittet 
makes this reading problematic. In light of the comparative min, the presence of 
which is confirmed by the ancient versions, some commentators have assumed 
an ellipsis, with tob as the unexpressed element in the thought of the writer (cf. 
9:17; cf. GKC jjl33.e), thus, “(it is better) to draw near than to obey” (so ASV; 
RSV). But apart from the need to assume an ellipsis, the syntax of the verse is 
awkward, with the juxtaposition of an infinitive absolute and a prefixed infinitive 
construct. It is easier to take qarob as an adjective meaning “presentable” or “ac¬ 
ceptable” (so NJPS). This meaning of the adjective is attested in 1 Kgs 8:59, “let 
these my words, with which I pleaded before YHWH, be acceptable (qerobim) 
to YHWH.” 


to give heed. Comparison of this verse with 1 Sam 15:22 has prompted transla¬ 
tors to interpret lismoa c here as referring to obedience. Qohelef s emphasis is not 
on obedience, however, but on attention and caution before God. Moreover, in 
the verses that follow, Qohelet warns against hasty promises and excessive speech. 
In contrast to the approach of noisy fools, it is better that one should listen, rather 
than speak. This understanding of lismoa ' is consistent with the usage of sm c 
elsewhere in the book, where the verb always means “to listen” or “to give heed,” 
and never “to obey” (1:8; 7:5 [twice], 21; 9:16, 17; 12:13). 

than for the fools to give a sacrifice. Lit. “than the fools’ giving a sacrifice.” LXX 
(supported by SyrH, but not Aq and Theod) reflects zbhk “your sacrifice,” with 
the dittography of kap. 

for they do not recognize that they are doing evil. Hebrew ki-enam yode'im la l a- 
sot ra\ lit. “they do not know of doing evil.” Since the obvious subject is hak- 
kesilim “the fools,” ki-enam yode'im la'asot ra c can hardly mean “they do not 
know how to do evil.” Fools certainly know how to do evil; the problem is that 
they do not know how to do good. Although the ancient versions generally sup¬ 
port MT, commentators usually emend by (1) substituting tob “good” for ra c 
“evil” (thus, “they do not know how to do good”), (2) inserting tob in the text to 
yield tob 3 6 ra ' or tob ward ' (i.e. “fools do not know how to do good or evil”), (3) 
reading ki *im “except” at the beginning (“fools do not know anything except to 
do evil”), and (4) assuming haplography of mem and reading ki-enam yode'im 
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<mi>lla c asot ra c “they do not know except to do evil.” The first three options must 
be rejected for want of evidence; they are also graphically too distant from the 
text attested in MT. The last emendation is the most plausible of the proposals, 
but it requires that min has the meaning “except” or “but,” a meaning it does not 
have. There is, in fact, no need to emend the text. The idiom yada 1 le- here 
means “to know of,” thus, “to recognize, acknowledge.” We may compare the 
idiom with yada'ta leiwwalti “you know of my folly” = “you recognize my folly,” 
Ps 69:6 (Eng v 5). In Deut 33:9, yada c “acknowledge” is parallel to hikkir “to 
recognize”: “he did not recognize his kin; he did not acknowledge his children” 
(see also 2 Sam 7:20; Jer 3:13; 14:20; Isa 59:12). Thus, yada c la'asot ra c means 
“to know of doing evil,” that is, “to recognize doing evil.” It does not mean “to 
know how to do evil.” One may compare Akkadian la mudu ama “one who knows 
no wrongdoing,” an expression meaning “one who does not recognize wrongdo¬ 
ing,” not “one who is without wrongdoing” (see BWL, p. 116). The expression 
occurs in the Akkadian version of a bilingual inscription found at Ugarit, a text 
that parallels our passage in more ways than one: 

One who acknowledges no guilt rushes to his god, 

Without thinking he quickly raises his hands (in prayer) to the god. 

... his guilt. . . . 

A man in ignorance rushes to his god. 

(BWL, p. 116, lines 10-13) 


The text is concerned with proper attitude before a god. It warns against haste 
in taking oaths and uttering prayers. Some people are so arrogant, it seems, they 
do not even recognize that their hasty words and actions before a god are wrong. 
Qohelet, similarly, speaks of fools who are so stupid that they do not even recog¬ 
nize that they are doing wrong. 

2 [Heb 5:1]. Do not be hasty with your mouth. Lit. “Do not be hasty in regard 
to your mouth.” The parallelism of bhl with mhr suggests that the former does 
not mean “be dismayed,” as in earlier Hebrew, but “be in haste,” as in Late Bibli¬ 
cal Hebrew (7:9; 2 Chron 35:21; Esth 2:9; 8:14; cf. Qere of Prov 20:21) and in 
Postbiblical Hebrew (Jastrow, Dictionary , p. 142). For the meaning of c al pika 

with your mouth,” one may compare the expressions qwr c l-ph “reads with 
(the) mouth” = “reads out loud” in the Mishnah (m. Yoma 7:1; Sota 7:7) and 
c al-lesono “with his tongue” in Ps 15:3. The problem here is with overzealousness 
in prayers and oaths. 

3 [Heb 2]. dreams come with much preoccupation. Lit. “the dream comes in 
the abundance of preoccupation.” On the meaning of l inyan “preoccupation,” 
see Notes at 1:13. 

5 [Heb 4]. It is better that. Here, as often in Ecclesiastes, 5 aser means “that” 
(see 7:18, 22, 29; 8:12, 14; 9:1). This usage of 'aser is especially common in Late 
Biblical Hebrew (e.g., Neh 2:5, 10; 7:65; 8:14, 15; 10:31; 13:1, 19, 22; Esth 1:19; 
2:10; 3:4; 4:11; 6:2; 8:11; Dan 1:8). See Jotion-Muraoka § 157.a. The related par- 
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tide se- also functions the same way, as evident in the parallel line: missettiddor 
“than that you should vow/' 

6 [Heb 5]. to bring condemnation. The form lahati 3 is syncopated from leha- 
hatV (cf. Notes at 3:18). For the meaning of lahatV, cf. Isa 29:21; Deut 24:4. In 
the warning against the non-fulfillment of vows, Deuteronomy states baldly: we- 
haya beka hef “this will be a sin to you” (Deut 23:22 [Eng v 23]). Qohelet, 
however, speaks not of sin (hef) but of the condemnation that one may bring to 
oneself (lahatV). 

do not say. A. Rofe (“The Angel’ in Qohelet 5:5,” El 14 [1978], pp. 105-9) 
calls attention to similar “do not say” type of admonitions in the wisdom literature 
of the ancient Near East, in which a sage quotes the opponent in order to refute 
certain erroneous views (cf. Prov 3:28; 20:22; 24:29; Eccl 7:10; Sir 5:6; 15:11). 
Rofe cites examples from the Aramaic Proverbs ofAhiqar and various Egyptian 
instructional texts. 


messenger. LXX (supported by SyrH) and Syr have “God,” but that reading is 
probably interpretive — it assumes that hammaTak meant “God,” especially since 
in the same verse it is God who will be angry if one behaves inappropriately. MT 
is supported by Aq, Symm, Theod, Vulg, and Targ. It is sometimes argued that 
hammaTak is secondary, being an attempt to “soften the anthropomorphism” 
(see Whitley, Koheleth , pp. 48-49). It must be observed, however, that no such 
attempt to soften the language is evident in 5:1 (Eng v 2), which speaks of people 
bringing forth a matter “before God” ( lipne ha'elohim ), or in 5:3 (Eng v 4), which 
refers to people making vows lelohim “to God.” MT is probably correct. The 
problem is with the identification of the maTak — whether it refers to a celestial 
or human representative of the deity (see Salters, “Notes on the History of the 
Interpretation of Koh 5,5,” pp. 95-101). Targ takes the maTak to be an avenging 
angel who will carry out the punishment on Judgment Day. Qoh. Rabb. y on the 
other hand, takes the maTak to be a human messenger, an official of the temple 
or synagogue who has been sent to collect the promised dues. Other scholars, 
however, note that the priest is called maTak YHWH-sebaot in Mai 2:7 (Barucq, 
Podechard, Salters). The reference is probably to the priest who presides at the 
ceremony when the offender goes to confess a segdga “error.” One may also point 
to a tantalizing inscription from the fifth century B.C.E., a votive inscription on 
an incense altar found at Lachish: Ibnt 3 ys bn m[h]ly hmT[k] “The incense (altar) 
of Tyyds son of Mahll, the messeng[er]” (see F. M. Cross, “Two Notes on Pales¬ 
tinian Inscriptions of the Persian Age,” BASOK 193 [1969], pp. 19-24]). 

an error. There is no claim that the one who committed the segaga is ignorant 
of the law, although it is quite clear that the consequences of the acts are unex¬ 
pected. 

lest God be angry. Lit. “why should God be angry?” —a rhetorical question 
used to introduce undesirable alternatives (cf. 7:16, 17; 1 Sam 19:5, 17; 20:8, 
32). So the ancient versions correctly understand the force of lamma (cf. LXX 
hina me). 

take away. Reading wehabal , instead of wehibbel. In Postbiblical Hebrew, hbl 
in Qal may mean “to destroy” or “to take away” (see Jastrow, Dictionary , p. 419). 
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In Akkadian, habalu in the G-stem also means “take away” (CAD VI, pp. 4-5). 
The Akkadian verb is frequently used of the seizing of another’s property. There 
is no need, therefore, to relate this verb to hebel “pledge” (see Kugel, “Qohelet 
and Money,” pp. 33-35). 

7 [Heb 6]. for vacuous dreams. This line has been difficult for commentators 
largely because of a literalistic understanding of “dreams.” Thus, Lauha re¬ 
arranges the words to read berob debarim halomot wahabalim harbeh “when 
words increase, dreams and vanities are plenty” ( Kohelet , p. 97), Gordis posits a 
dubious translation for berob as “in spite of” ( Koheleth , pp. 249-50), Whitley 
argues for an equally unconvincing instance of the asseverative waw in udebarim 
harbeh , which he takes to mean “there are indeed many words” ( Koheleth , pp. 
49-50), and others emend in various ways. MT is supported by LXX and substan¬ 
tially by Syr and Vulg. Since halom may be a figure for anything that is illusory 
and ephemeral and, thus, synonymous with hebel , one may take the expression 
halomot wahabalim as a hendiadys. The two words mean the same thing and 
only reinforce the idea of emptiness. 

But as for you , fear God. Reading ky 3 th dhym yr (cf. LXX, Syrll, Syr, and 
Jerome) instead of ky 3 1 h'lhym yr in Codex Leningrad. There are other instances 
in the book of the misdivision of words (see Notes at 7:19, 27; 8:1; 10:1). Other 
scholars, who also prefer to follow LXX and other ancient versions, assume a 
defective spelling 3 atta “you”: thus ki 3 atta haelohim yera (see Lauha, Kohelet , 
p. 97). For the adversative use of ki (cf. Symm alia; Vulg vero), see Gen 18:15; 
19:2; Isa 8:23. 


COMMENT 

A new literary unit is signaled by the change in tone. The language of reflection 
in 4:1-16 gives way to the language of instruction in 5:1-7 (Heb 4:17-5:6). 
Qohelet moves now from the first block of materials (1:2-4:16), to the second 
block (5:1-6:9 [Heb 4:17-6:9]) — from reflection to ethics. Indeed, this literary 
unit opens and closes with imperative forms: semor “watch” (5:1 [Heb 4:17]) and 
yera “fear” (5:7 [Heb 5:6]). Sandwiched between these is a series of warnings: 
“do not be hasty with your mouth” (v 2 [Heb v 1]), “do not let your heart rush” 
(v 2 [Heb v 1]), “do not be slack to fulfill” (v 4 [Heb v 3]), “do not permit your 
mouth” (v 6 [Heb v 5]), “do not say” (v 6 [Heb v 5]). The style adopted here is 
reminiscent of the admonitions of the wisdom teachers throughout the ancient 
Near East and is best exemplified in the Bible in the book of Proverbs. The com¬ 
mon issue in these verses is one’s attitude before God, with Qohelet counseling 
caution, reverence, restraint, moderation, and sincerity. The emphasis through¬ 
out the passage is on the necessity of respecting the distance between humanity 
and God, an emphasis that is encapsulated by the admonitions “watch your 
steps” (5:1 [Heb 4:17]) and “fear God” (5:7 [Heb 5:6]). 

Qohelet begins by warning that one should watch one’s steps, literally one’s 
feet,’ whenever one goes to temple. In poetic biblical texts, the feet are used as 
a figure for human conduct. One’s feet could lead one astray (Prov 1:15-16; 4:27; 
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5:5; 6:18; 19:2; Job 31:5; Ps 119:101; Isa 59:7) or lead one aright (Job 23:11; Pss 
26:12; 119:59). People must be careful, therefore, to hold back their feet from 
the wrong way (Prov 1:15; Ps 119:101), turn their feet away from evil (Prov 4:27), 
and hold fast their feet in the right way (Job 23:11). It appears that going to the 
temple is, for Qohelet, not synonymous with being on the right track. Those who 
are going to the temple must still watch their feet. Moreover, in contrast to a few 
other texts in the Bible, here it is not God who will watch ones feet (1 Sam 2:9; 
Prov 3:26; compare Ps 121:3), but people must look out for themselves as they 
approach the sacred precinct, as if there is some danger in their going there. 

Qohelet elaborates that it is more acceptable to listen than to show off religios¬ 
ity, as fools are wont to do. Israels prophets and sages alike taught that proper 
conduct is more appropriate than sacrifices (Prov 21:3; 1 Sam 15:22; Amos 
5:22-24; Hos 6:6). In the Egyptian wisdom text known as The Instruction for 
Meri-ka-re one finds a similar attitude about the ostentatious display of piety: 
“More acceptable is the character of one upright of heart than the ox of the 
evildoer” (A NET 3 , p. 417). It is not amiss to observe that this Egyptian text is also 
concerned that people should “revere the god” because the deity, though hidden 
and mysterious, knows the character of all people (see ANET 3 , p. 417). 

Qohelet counsels caution in one’s approach to God and urges quiet attention 
over the loud religiosity of fools, “for they (the fools) do not recognize that they 
are doing evil.” The fools are so ready and eager to approach the deity that they 
do not even recognize that they are acting inappropriately. A bilingual inscription 
discovered at Ras Shamra (ancient Ugarit), written in Akkadian and Hurrian, 
comments similarly on the careless impulsiveness of the fool: 

One who acknowledges no guilt rushes to his god, 

Without thinking he raises his hands (in prayer) to the god. 

(BWL, p. 116, lines 10-11) 

The text speaks of people who are quick to swear oaths to the gods, to show off 
their piety and utter prayers without thought. They rush to their gods without 
even knowing that they are doing wrong. 

Qohelet may also be thinking of such fools when he warns against people who 
are too ready to come before God with any matter (v 2 [Heb v 1]). The problem 
is not with the fact of their approach — he does not counsel against coming before 
God —but with their carelessness and haste: they are hasty with their mouth and 
their hearts rush to bring every matter before God. 

Qohelet then gives the rationale for the warning with a motive clause: “for 
God is in heaven but you are on earth.” In Deuteronomy it is said that there is 
no god “in heaven or on earth” who is like YHWH (Deut 3:24) and that YHWH 
“is in heaven above and on earth beneath” (Deut 4:39). The point in such expres¬ 
sions is the uniqueness and omnipresence of God: there is none like YHWH in 
heaven or on earth (see 2 Chron 6:14). Qohelet, however, does not speak of God 
on earth. He distinguishes between God who is in heaven and humans who are 
on earth, thus emphasizing God as Wholly Other, the transcendent One. This 
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is an attempt to correct any misunderstanding about Gods immanence and to 
emphasize the distance between God and humanity. God and mortals do not 
belong in the same realms, and so one ought not rush to bring forth every inane 
matter, as if the deity is an earthly agent available to respond to every human 
whim and fancy. As it is said in Ps 115:3, “Our God is in the heavens, he does 
whatever he pleases” (see also v 16). It is not that God is oblivious to prayer, but 
that God is transcendent, the Wholly Other, and should not be treated otherwise. 

Qohelet, therefore, urges quiet restraint: “let your words be few.” In the Egyp¬ 
tian text called The Instruction ofAnii , one finds a similar preference for modera¬ 
tion in words spoken before the deity, inasmuch as the deity already knows even 
the words that are hidden (A EL II, p. 137). Jesus apparently knew such a tradi¬ 
tion, for he taught in the Sermon on the Mount: “when you are praying, do not 
babble like the gentiles do; for they think that they will be heard for their many 
words. Do not be like them, for your father knows what you need before you ask 
him” (Matt 6:7-8). 

Qohelet introduces another motive clause in v 3 (Heb v 2): “for dreams come 
with much preoccupation and the voice of the fool with many words.” Interpret¬ 
ers are often puzzled about the relation of this saying to what precedes it. Some 
perceive that it is a gloss that should be excised, a misplaced verse, or a parenthet¬ 
ical remark. Most recognize the second part of the aphorism as pertinent to the 
point made in the preceding verse but think the mention of dreams is completely 
out of place. Gordis contends that Qohelet quoted a proverb in full, even though 
only the second half of it was really germane to his point ( Koheleth , p. 248). Yet 
there is nothing in the aphorism that suggests that it is a quote. Indeed, its vocab¬ 
ulary and style are consistent with Qohelet s own. Certainly berob c inyan “with 
much preoccupation” in the first half of the proverb bears his imprint. In any 
case, most commentators take the first half of the saying to mean that bad dreams 
occur when one becomes overly preoccupied with certain issues. This is not an 
uncommon view of dreams in many cultures. A. L. Oppenheim cites an Akka¬ 
dian wisdom text that reflects this perspective: “Remove [wo]e and anxiety from 
your heart, [wo]e and anxiety create dreams!” (The Interpretation of Dreams, p. 
227). Among the Greeks, too, there was a view that dreams were derived for the 
most part from the anxieties of the day ( Herodotus VII. 16.2). This is similar to a 
Chinese proverb: “What one thinks about during the day, one dreams about at 
night.” But if this is the message of the first half of the proverb, then it is indeed 
not apt in its context, as scholars often concede. It is also difficult to see how it is 
related to the second half of the saying. How does the effect of anxieties on 
dreams correspond to the relation between the voice of the fool and many words? 

The text in fact says nothing about the causes or results of bad dreams. It may 
not even be referring literally to dreams. In the literature of the ancient Near 
East a dream is often a figure for anything that is an illusion and not a reality — 
something that is “unreal.” So things that seem to transcend earthly realities are 
often likened to dreams (see Oppenheim, The Interpretation of Dreams in the 
Ancient Near East, pp. 228, 234). In Egyptian literature dreams are a figure for 
things that are fleeting, illusory, or even deceptive (see H. Grapow, Die bildlichen 
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Ausdriicke des Agyptischen [Leipzig: Hinrich’s, 1924], p. 140). Thus, in The In¬ 
struction of Ptahhotep a brief moment of pleasure is said to be “like a dream” 
(A EL I, p. 68), and in a so-called “Harper’s Song” life is compared to a dream: 
“a short moment like a dream” (AEL II, p. 116). A dream is transient, a fleeting 
thing. So it is used as a figure for things that last only a short while: “he goes 
quickly like a dream” (AEL III, p. 51). In the wisdom literature of the Bible, the 
pleasures of the wicked are likened to a dream: “like a dream he flies away and 
one cannot find him, he is dispelled like a vision of the night” (Job 20:8). As 
elsewhere in the ancient Near East, dreams are a figure for things that are illusory 
(Isa 29:7-8). 

So this is how one ought to take the mention of dream in our verse: it is that 
which is unreal and ephemeral. The significance of “dream” here approximates 
hebel — it is something ephemeral and unreliable. Indeed in v 7, the two terms 
occur together in a hendiadys, halomot wahabalim “vacuous dreams.” The point 
of the aphorism, then, is that much preoccupation amounts to nothing more 
than a dream, and many words produce nothing more than the hollow sound of 
the loquacious fool. The entire proverb is coherent and pertinent. Qohelet coins 
an aphorism to support the point that he just made in v 2 (Heb v 1): it is futile 
and foolish to multiply words (see also 6:11; 10:14). This thought is continued in 
his admonition to be cautious with oaths. 

Qohelet speaks of the seriousness of vows made to God: “when you make a 
vow to God, do not be slack to fulfill it, for there is no pleasure in fools” (v 4 
[Eng v 3]). The admonition nearly duplicates the wording of Deut 23:22 (Eng 
v 21). Unlike the parallel text in Deuteronomy, however, the deity is not called 
by the name YHWH. Qohelet prefers the more universal name of God (see the 
Comment at 1:13). Moreover, the motive clause in Deuteronomy invokes the 
retribution of God: “for God will surely require it of you, and it would be sin to 
you.” Qohelet’s motive clause is, by contrast, typical of the wisdom tradition’s 
tendency to avoid any language of divine causality. He does not say that God will 
intervene in history to hold human beings accountable. Rather, he resorts to 
circumlocution: “there is no delight in fools.” Anyone familiar with the passage 
in Deuteronomy would, however, have understood that to mean “God has no 
delight in fools.” Moreover, whereas Deuteronomy states plainly that there is 
nothing wrong with not vowing (Deut 23:23 [Eng v 22]), Qohelet presents the 
option of not vowing in the form of a tob-saying (“better than”-saying): “Better 
that you not vow than that you should vow and not fulfill it” (v 5 [Heb v 4]). In 
the Akkado-Hurrian inscription found at Ugarit cited above, one finds a similar 
warning to take oaths seriously (BWL, p. 116, lines 1-4). One must “respect the 
oath” and personally fulfill it (pagarka sullim). 

The admonition to be quick in fulfilling vows is also echoed in Sir 18:22, 
within a context that stresses the greatness of God and the relative insignificance 
of mortals. The text counsels restraint in speech and caution in judgment. Both 
Qohelet and Ben Sira may have been responding to a problem among people in 
their respective generations who were quick to make vows, only to retract them 
later when they realized the implication of their words (see Prov 20:25). The 
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Mishnah in fact tells of a series of excuses that people gave when they failed to 
fulfill their vows (Ned. 9). 

Qohelet warns against the lack of restraint in speech, for the mouth may bring 
condemnation to the entire person (see also Jas 3:1-12). The problem is that 
people utter words thoughtlessly and then try to exonerate themselves by claim¬ 
ing that they did not mean what they said. Such situations are anticipated in the 
levitical laws: “if anyone utters aloud a rash oath whether for a bad or good pur¬ 
pose, any sort of rash oath at all that people swear but are unaware of it, when 
they come to know it, they shall be guilty of these things” (Lev. 5:4). For these 
people, confession of inadvertent error appears to be a convenient way out of the 
trouble that they bring upon themselves. 

It is not clear who the “messenger” is in this context (see Notes), but one may 
conjecture that it is the priest who officiates at the temple to which people come 
to confess that they have erred (Num 15:22-31; Lev 4:2, 22, 27-30). The confes¬ 
sion before the intermediary ( hammafak ) is useless in any case, because God 
will still be angry at the voice of the fool and punish the fool accordingly. The 
motive clause in v 7 (Heb v 6) is a version of the saying in v 3 (Heb v 2), and it 
conveys the idea that God will not tolerate the foolish utterances despite the 
confession because there is an overabundance of futile words. 

Qohelet then concludes with an admonition to fear God, that is, respect the 
distance between the divine and the human. This conclusion in fact summarizes 
the content of the entire passage (w 1-7 [Heb 4:17-5:6]). 


LB. 2 . Enjoyment ; Not Greed (5:8-6:9 [Heb 5:7-6:9]) 

5 8 If you see the oppression of the poor and the violation of justice and righ¬ 
teousness in the province, do not be surprised over the matter —for an arrogant 
one is above an arrogant one, (and) arrogant ones have watched over them all. 
9 But the advantage of the land is in its provision, that is, if the field is cultivated 
for provision. 10 One who loves money will not be satisfied with money, nor who¬ 
ever loves abundance with yield. This, too, is vanity. 11 When bounty increases, 
those who consume it increase. But what accomplishment do those who possess 
it have, except what their eyes see? 12 The sleep of the worker is pleasant, whether 
that one consumes little or much; but as for the surfeit of the rich, it does not 
allow them to sleep. 

13 There is a sickening tragedy that I have observed under the sun: wealth was 
hoarded by one who possessed it, to his own hurt. 14 That is, that wealth disap¬ 
peared in a terrible venture. Then he sired a son, but there was nothing in his 
possession. 15 Just as he came forth from the womb of his mother, so he will return 
naked, going as he came. And he will carry away nothing for his toil that he may 
bring in his hand. 16 Yes, this is a sickening tragedy: exactly as he came, so he will 
go. But what advantage is there for him that he should toil for wind? 17 Indeed, 
all his days he consumes in darkness and much vexation, sickness, and rage. 
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I8 Here is what I have observed is good: that it is appropriate (for people) to eat, 
drink, and enjoy good in all their toil which they toil under the sun, during the 
few days of their lives, which God has given them, for this is their portion. ^In¬ 
deed, to all people God has given wealth and assets, and he has authorized them 
to partake of them, to take up their portion, and to have pleasure in their toil. 
This is the gift of God. 

20 Indeed, they should not much call to mind the days of their lives, for God 
gives a preoccupation through the joy of their hearts! 

6 ’There is an evil that I have observed under the sun —and it is great upon 
humanity — 2 that there is a person to whom God gives wealth, assets, and plenty, 
so that there is nothing lacking of all that is desired. Yet God does not authorize 
that one to partake of them, but rather, a stranger consumes it. This is vanity, and 
it is a terrible sickness. 

3 If a man sires a hundred and lives many years, but he complains that the days 
of his years will come to pass and his appetite is not satisfied with bounty and, 
also, (that) he has no burial site, I say the stillborn child is better than he. 4 For it 
came in vanity and in darkness it goes, and in darkness its name will be covered. 
5 Even though it has not seen the sun, and has no awareness, it has more rest than 
he. 6 If he had lived a thousand years twice over, but good he does not see —does 
not everyone go to one place? 

7 A11 the toil of people is for their mouths, and yet the gullet is not filled, in¬ 
deed, what advantage does the wise have over the fool? What is there for the 
afflicted that they should know to go along with life? 9 What the eyes see is better 
than the passing of life. This, too, is vanity and a pursuit of wind. 

NOTES 

5 8 [Heb v 7]. and the violation of justice and righteousness. The precise expres¬ 

sion is not found anywhere else, but the meaning is the same as ligzol mispat “to 
violate justice” (lit. “to take away justice”) in Isa 10:2, where the expression is 
parallel to lehattot middin dallim “to turn away the poor from justice.” In Ezek 
18:18, gezel “violation” (lit. “taking away”) is likewise associated with c oseq “op¬ 
pression.” Cf. also gezelat he'ani “the spoil of the afflicted (i.e., the poor)” in Isa 
3:14. The noun gezel implies violence (J. Schtipphaus, TDOTII, pp. 456-58; so 
RSV: “right violently taken away”). 

in the province. Hebrew bammedind. In light of Isa 10:2, which juxtaposes 
ligzol mispat “to violate justice” and lehattot middin “to turn away from justice” 
(cf. also mispat II din in Job 36:17; Ps 9:5 [Eng v 4]), it seems likely that there is 
also a wordplay here in the word medina “province,” there being an allusion to 
its etymological meaning, “a place of jurisdiction” (see HALAT, p. 521). In 3:16, 
Qohelet speaks of wickedness in “the place of justice” // “the place of righteous¬ 
ness.” The problem is not that oppression occurs within any geographical or ad¬ 
ministrative district, but that there is injustice precisely where justice should 
be found. From the Jewish colony at Elephantine comes a petition dated to the 
second half of the fifth century' b.c.e., wherein appeal is made to rectify an in- 
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justice ('sq). Apparently the plaintiff had worked on a field leased to the local 
military detachment, but he was not paid for his work. He brought the case to 
court —before three judges of the province (dyn mdnf) — but those judges 
found against him. So the plaintiff made an appeal to a higher court, hoping to 
overturn the earlier decision (TAD I, 5.2). 

the matter. See Notes at 3:1. 

an arrogant one . . . arrogant ones have watched over them all. This entire line 
is exceedingly difficult to interpret. The ancient versions attest to the accuracy of 
the consonants in MT. Most modern exegetes have assumed that the author is 
commenting on governmental bureaucracy, where the officials either “watched 
over” (spied on) or “looked out for” (protected) one another. The text is supposed 
to indicate the extent of governmental corruption. In this view, the Hebrew word 
gaboah is taken to mean “a high one” in the sense of “a high official” (so NRSV). 
Kugel objects, however, that gaboah does not have this meaning in Hebrew 
(“Qohelet and Money,” pp. 35-38). He argues that the word in the Hebrew 
Bible, when used as a substantive, always means “an arrogant one” or “a haughty 
one” (cf. Job 41:26 [Eng v 34]; Ps 138:6; Isa 10:33; Ezek 21:31 [Eng v 26]). The 
word never means “high official” anywhere. Kugel notes further that there is “an 
assymetry between the two prepositions” — between me l al and c alehem — and ob¬ 
serves that the idiom should be samar c al not samar me c al , which is not found 
anywhere else. Hence, he proposes to read gobeh < > l al-gobeh somer wego- 

bim(l) c alehem “one payment-taker upon another is at watch, and other payment- 
takers are upon them.” Instead of gaboah , Kugel assumes the Ill-Weak root 
gbh/y “to collect [a bill, taxes, mortgage],” a root that is well attested in Mishnaic 
Hebrew. One might add that the root gby is attested in Aramaic papyri from the 
Persian period, where it refers to the collection of taxes and debts (see Segal, 
Aramaic Texts , No. 22.4; 35.4; 38.6; 43a.6). So it is tempting to follow Kugel in 
this interpretation. To arrive at this reading, however, Kugel has to omit the mem 
on me‘al without evidence and assume an original reading gobim that was cor¬ 
rupted to gebohim by virtue of a supposed misunderstanding of gobeh as gaboah. 
This is difficult to prove. 

Kugel’s objections to the interpretation of the majority are valid, but there is 
no need to alter the consonantal text. The ancient versions do not contradict 
the reading of MT. It is easier to disregard the Masoretic accents, redivide the 
consonants, and read: gaboah me'al gaboah sameru gebohim c alehem , lit. “an ar¬ 
rogant one is above an arrogant one, (and) arrogant ones have watched over them 
all.” That is, we read smrw instead of smrw-. There are several other instances of 
misdivision of words in Ecclesiastes (see Notes at 5:7 [Eng v 6]; 7:19, 27; 8:1; 
10:1). The disjunctive accent should be placed on the second gaboah. 

For the meaning of me'al “above,” one may compare 2 Kgs 25:28; Pss 108:5 
(Eng v 4); 148:4; Esth 3:1; Neh 8:5. Alderini’s proposal to read gbh-m 7 (with an 
enclitic-mem) is unconvincing, for he depends on Dahood s claim that there are 
several other instances of the enclitic-mem in Ecclesiastes (4:6; 9:4; 10:15; 
10:18a). But none of the examples is compelling (“Qohelet 5,7-8,” pp. 14- 17). 

As for the meaning of gaboah , it probably refers to anyone who is of higher 
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socioeconomic or political status than the ordinary person, but not necessarily a 
bureaucrat. They are arrogant in their wealth or power. The gaboah “arrogant 
one” or “lofty one” is opposite of “the lowly one.” The word is used thus in the 
Talmud: gbwh rw'h 3 1 hgbwh w'yn gbwh rw'h 't hspl “a lofty one looks up to the 
lofty one, but no lofty one looks at the lowly one” (b. Sota . 5 a ). The word may 
also be used of people who are ambitious (see Jastrow, Dictionary , p. 204). 

9 [Heb v 8]. But the advantage of the land is in its provision. The whole verse 
as it stands is problematic because of the awkwardness of its syntax, its apparent 
lack of internal coherence, and the difficulty of relating it to the preceding and 
following units of thought. Perhaps it is hopelessly corrupt. MT, although sub¬ 
stantially supported by the ancient versions, makes no sense. It reads, lit. “but the 
advantage of land is in everything, a king for a cultivated field.” In the first place, 
it is unclear what the demonstrative pronoun at the end of the first half refers to. 
Ketib has hy\ but Qere , supported by numerous MSS and Syr, has hu. Moreover, 
bakkol is usually taken to mean “in all respects” or “on the whole,” a meaning 
that is dubious in classical Hebrew. Furthermore, the sudden mention of a king 
is odd, if not altogether meaningless. A. T. Varela (“A New Approach to Eccles 
5,8-9,” pp. 240-41) suggests that these are slogans that, by their nature, need not 
be related to one another. But to make sense of these “slogans,” Varela has to 
supply additional words of clarification. 

Without changing the consonants of the Hebrew text and assuming the read¬ 
ing hw' with Qere, many Hebrew MSS, and Syr, one may read weyitron 3 eres 
hekilah weim lekil sadeh ne'ebad “the advantage of land is in its yield, that is, if 
the field is cultivated for [its] yield.” Thus, original wytrwn 3 rs bklh w'm Ikl sdh 
n l bd is misdivided as wytrwn 3 rs bkl hw 3 mlk Isdh n'bd. The vocalization of kl in 
bklh and Ikl is uncertain. It may be analyzed either as an infinitive construct (in 
which case it should be kil) or a noun from the root kyl/kwl “to measure, measure 
out” (cf. kal “he measured” in Isa 40:12), which is related to the harvest in 
the Gezer Calendar ( KAI 182.5) and in an ostracon from Yabneh Yam ( KAI 
200.5-6). If the word is a noun, it is related to the Aramaic kayla and Arabic 
kayl “measure, apportionment,” and we should then vocalize it as kel (for kel). 
Cf. Hebrew kilkel “to support, nourish”; Akkadian kullu “to provide” (see CAD 
VIII, p. 517); Arabic kala “to apportion, mete out.” In either case, the he' at the 
end may be interpreted as a 3 fs suffix, referring to 3 eres , thus “its (the land s) 
measure/provision.” The waw on we'im is epexegetical (cf. Gen 4:4; Exod 24:7; 
2 Sam 14:5; Deut 32:28; Isa 40:10). The verse thus makes the point that land 
ought not to be accumulated for its own sake but is to be cultivated for what it 
produces — its yield. 

The Niphal of c bd occurs only in Deut 21:4; Ezek 36:9, 34; in every case the 
verb has to do with cultivated land — the form ne'ebad is to be taken with “field” 
(so also LXX, Theod, and Syr) rather than “king.” 

10 [Heb v 9]. loves abundance. MT has 3 oheb behamon , but since the verb 
'ahab never takes the preposition be- (cf. 3 oheb kesep in the parallel line, not 
3 oheb bekesep), most commentators think there is a dittography of bet here. Yet, 
behamon has the support of all Hebrew MSS. We may compare 3 oheb be- here 
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with analogous expressions: heemin be-, batah be-, samah be-, hapes be-, and so 
forth (see GKC jj 119.1). There is no need to eliminate the preposition. 

nor. . . with yield. The expression /o 3 tebua is elliptical, with the force of the 
verb yisba c in the preceding line still being felt but not explicitly stated (so Fox). 
Instead of the negative particle, LXX and Targ apparently read Id “to/for him.” 
Whitley posits that the original text had 16 lo 3 tebua “he has no gain,” arguing 
that 16 was omitted in the Vorlage of MT through homonymy. With the possible 
exception of Targ, however, all the ancient versions reflect either lo or 16, but 
not both. 

This, too, is vanity. See Notes 1:2. 

11 [Heb v 10]. those who consume it increase. Hebrew rabbu 3 okeleha. The 
meaning of rbb may be “to multiply” or “to become great, become large.” In light 
of the economic subject matter of the passage, it is appropriate to call attention 
to the nouns marbit and tarbit, both of which may refer to monetary profit or 
interest. Qohelet, however, may be thinking that the consumers “increased” or 
“expanded” in more than one sense of the word — perhaps financially, socially, 
and physically. One may note that 3 kl is also used for the consumption of goods 
in Persian period Aramaic (see, for example, TAD II, 2.7.4). 

accomplishment. See Notes at 2:21. Here kisron “accomplishment” is virtually 
synonymous with yitron “advantage.” 

those who possess it. Hebrew lib'aleha, lit. “its possessor.” For ba'al with the 
“plural of majesty,” see Exod 21:29, 34; 22:10 [Eng v 11]; Isa 1:3; Eccl 7:12; 8:8 
(see GKC § 124.i; Joiion-Muraoka § 136.d). The singular meaning of the noun is 
confirmed by the 3 ms suffix in c enayw. 

what their eyes see. Qere has reut (a noun) or reot (infinitive construct of rh). 
The former is unattested in Biblical or Mishnaic Hebrew, however. Ketib has 
ryt, which perhaps suggests reiyyat. This is probably the correct reading. The 
word is well attested in Postbiblical Hebrew, meaning “seeing, sight” (see Jastrow, 
Dictionary, p. 1436). The structure of the literary unit here suggests that this line 
mirrors 6:9, and so we should take the reference here to approximate mar eh 
c enayim “what the eyes see” (cf. ryyt h'yyn “the faculty of sight” in m. Nid. 31:2). 
See also Notes at 6:9. 

12 [Heb v 11]. the worker. LXX, Symm, and Theod all have “the slave” 
{doulos) — either interpreting ha'dbed to mean “the slave” and not just “the 
worker” (cf. LXXs rendering of ' obed with doulos in IV Reigns 10:19-23), or 
reflecting Hebrew ha'ebed. Ibn Ezra conjectured that ha'obed may be a short¬ 
hand reference to the c obed 3 adama “tiller of the ground” (cf. Gen 4:2; Prov 
12:11; 28:19; Isa 30:24; Zech 13:5). A saying in the book of Proverbs states that 
the c obed 3 adama “tiller of the ground” will be satiated ( yisba c ) with food, whereas 
the one who pursues meaningless activities will be satiated ( yisba c ) with poverty 
(Prov 12:11 // 28:19). The contrast there is between one who works hard, namely, 
the tiller of the ground, and one who does not work (the lazy one). But Qohelet 
is not making that distinction here. The point is not that the rich are lazy. In fact, 
the problem is precisely that the rich toil to acquire more and more, and they do 
not know when to stop. The issue, rather, is whether one has the accumulation 
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and protection of wealth about which, to worry. The worker does not have to 
worry about all the “increase,” as the rich do. The contrast is simply between the 
wealthy and the not-wealthy. Thus, we should take ha'dbed to refer to “the 
worker” or “the employee.” Besides c obed 5 adama “tiller of ground,” the Hebrew 
Bible also mentions mas-'dbed “corvee laborer” (Gen 49:15; Josh 16:10; 1 Kgs 
9:21) and c obed ha c ir “the city worker” (Ezek 48:18-19]). Thus, ha'dbed refers to 
one from ancient Palestine’s equivalent of someone from “the working classes.” 
A similar social stratification may be evident in Egypt of the Persian period, for 
one reads in an Aramaic papyrus from North Saqqara of ‘bd msh “oil worker,” 
along with other employees who were paid monetary wages (see Segal, Aramaic 
Texts , Nos. 19, 20). Qohelet here pits the working classes against the rich. Fur¬ 
thermore, if the reading and interpretation proffered for v 9 (Heb v 8) are correct, 
the “worker” here may be an allusion to those who worked the “cultivated field” 
(cf. sadeh ne'ebad “the field is cultivated”) —that is, land that is abandoned or 
misused by the rich (see Notes and Comment at 5:9 [Heb v 8]). 

pleasant. See Notes at 11:7. 

the surfeit. Interpreters are divided over the meaning of hassaba c “the surfeit.” 
Some take it to mean surfeit of food (satiety), while others interpret it to refer to 
the surfeit of wealth (abundance). Both meanings are possible and, indeed, prob¬ 
ably intended by the author. The rich have consumed so much food that they 
are not able to sleep, presumably because of their physical discomfort: that is, 
their fullness will not permit them to sleep. At the same time, they have so much 
wealth invested that they cannot sleep because they worry too much. Their mate¬ 
rial abundance will not permit them to sleep. 

it does not allow them to sleep. Hebrew 5 enennu manniah 16. For the Hiphil of 
nwh meaning “allow,” see Ps 105:14 (// 1 Chron 16:21); Judg 16:26. This is a 
meaning known also in Postbiblical Hebrew (see Jastrow, Dictionary , pp. 
885-86). 

13 [Heb v 12], under the sun. See Notes at 1:3. 

wealth is hoarded by. The preposition le- in samur lib c alayw indicates agent 
(Joiion-Muraoka §132.f). Cf. derusim lekol-hepsehem “sought by all who delight 
in them” (Ps 111:2); 'ahub lelohayw “loved by his God” (Neh 13:26). 

one who possessed it. See Notes at v 11 (Heb v 10). 

to his own hurt. In w 13-17 (Heb w 12-16), Qohelet is referring to a specific 
case of a man who sired a son. The subject is not intended to be generic, as in 
the previous section. 

14 [Heb v 13]. That is y that wealth disappeared. The waw in weabad may be 
interpreted as a waw explicativum (see GKC §154.a.Note lb). It introduces the 
clarification of the preceding verse. 

but there was nothing in his possession. Hebrew ween beyado meuma. Building 
on an earlier proposal that byd in a Qumran document (IQS VI.20) and in a 
papyrus from Elephantine may refer to a deposit in a commercial account, Loh- 
fink has argued that beyado here should also be interpreted in that specific sense 
(“Kohelet und die Banken,” pp. 488-95). He conjectures that 'oser samur lib c a- 
layw refers to a deposit “kept by a bank for its owner.” That deposit, according 
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to Lohfink’s reconstruction, was lost in an economic disaster (i.e., the terrible 
venture). But byd in the two texts cited from Elephantine and Qumran does 
not necessarily have the technical meaning that Lohfink presupposes; they have 
nothing to do with banks (cf. bydy “in my possession,” bydk “in my possession,” 
bydkm “in your possession,” and the like, in TAD I, 2.2.5; A3.8.13; A3.10.2). 
More importantly, the idiom meuma beyad , as attested in the Bible, always 
means “anything in the possession of” (cf. Gen 39:23; Deut 13:18 [Eng v 17]; 
1 Sam 12:5), even as meumd 5 en beyad means “nothing in the possession of,” 
hence, “empty-handed” (Judg 14:6). Akkadian attests a similar idiom in mimma 
ina qati “anything in possession” (see CAD XIII, p. 189). The suffix in beyado is 
somewhat ambiguous: it may refer either to the father or the son. 

15 [Heb v 14]. Just as. Instead of ka 3 aser y 4QQoh a has ky 5 , a genuine variant. 
LXX has kathos , reflecting Hebrew k 3 sr (per MT). 

for his toil The preposition is the bet pretii (GKC $119.p). 

that he may bring. Hebrew seyyolek. LXX, Symm, and Syr reflect Hebrew sey- 
yelek “that it may go,” but the presence of beyado makes that reading unlikely. 
This reading (seyyelek) anticipates yelek in the next verse. We should retain the 
Hiphil, a reading supported by a number of MSS that have ywlk. 

16 [Heb v 15]. Yes , this is a sickening tragedy. The initial conjunction should 
be omitted with 4QQoh a and a few Hebrew MSS (Kennicott MSS 80, 147, 180, 
188; so, too, in the Bomberg edition). The reading with waw reflects a simple 
dittography. Here gam is rhetorical and is intended to reiterate a point. 

exactly. Reading kilummat (i.e., ke- 4- le c ummat) instead oikol-ummat in MT; 
c ummat is always preceded by the preposition le- (Exod 25:27; 37:14; 2 Sam 
16:13; 1 Chron 25:8; also m. Ketub. 5:8; Seqal. 6:3; Mid. 2:6). 

17 [Heb v 16]. Indeed. Following the rhetorical question in the preceding line, 
gam is emphatic and intensive. 

he will eat in darkness. Hebrew bahosek yokel. LXX has en skotei kai en pen- 
thei, reflecting Hebrew bhsk wb'bl “in darkness and in mourning.” LKXY alone 
of the Greek MSS reads en skotei kai penthei , reflecting Hebrew bhsk w 3 bl (cf. 
SyrH; Copt). Yet it may be the more original reading in the Greek tradition (so 
Rahlf chooses it in his eclectic edition). This reading may be explained as a sim¬ 
ple graphic confusion of yod/waw and kap/bet: thus original bhsk y 3 kl was misread 
as bhsk w 3 bf a mistake caused in part by the difficult idiom of eating in darkness 
and the mention of vexation later in the verse; and bhsk w 3 bl was then expanded 
to bhsk wb'bl. In any case, LXX has the easier reading; it is unlikely that anyone 
would correct bhsk w 3 bl or bhsk wb’bl to bhsk y 3 kl. So MT is superior. Ehrlich, 
and recently Kugel (“Qohelet and Money,” pp. 38-40), suggest reading behasak 
“in want” instead of bahosek “in darkness.” Within the structure of the whole 
literary unit (see Comment below), however, this verse mirrors 6:4, which speaks 
of the stillborn child going bahosek “in darkness.” The meaning of that verse is 
clarified by the next (6:5), which says that the stillborn has not seen the sun and 
has no consciousness. Moreover, the expression “go in darkness” here cannot be 
separated from the mention of the fools walking in darkness (wehakkesil bahosek 
holek) in 2:14 and with Qohelet s use of “coming” and “going” to speak of birth 
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and death, respectively (see Comment at 1:4). The verb 'akal “to eat, consume” 
is probably figurative, and refers to ones attempt to survive or make a living. One 
may compare Akkadian akalu “to eat,” which may also have the meaning “to 
sustain oneself” See BWL, p. 242, line 7, and R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Babylo¬ 
nian Letters (London: University of Chicago, 1909), Part IX, p. 999, text 925, line 
7. The latter text has alik . . . ina silliya akul “Go! . . . make a living in my protec¬ 
tion” (cf. the translation in CAD 1/1, p. 248), which is reminiscent of Hebrew lek 
. . . 3 el-'eres yehuda we'ekol-sam lehem “Go! ... to the land of Judah and make a 
living there” (Amos 7:12). 

vexation. Reading weka'as (we- + noun) with the ancient versions against we- 
ka l as “and he is vexed” in Codex Leningrad. The preposition be- in bahosek also 
governs the three nouns in v 17 (Heb v 16). This is an instance where one prepo¬ 
sition does duty for more than one noun (Waltke-O’Connor §11.4.2; see UT 
§ 10.10 n 2, for the phenomenon in Ugaritic). See further, the discussion of Whit¬ 
ley ( Koheleth , pp. 54-55). 

and sickness. Reading woholi with the ancient versions, instead of MTs whlyw, 
which shows a dittography of waw. 

18 [Heb v 17]. Here is what I have observed is good. Hebrew hinneh 3 aser raiti 
3 dm tob. The Masoretes placed the pause on 3 dm . This leaves one with the prob¬ 
lem of having to explain the syntactically awkward and redundant phrase tob 
3 aser yapeh. It is easier to disregard the accents and read: hinneh 3 aser-raiti 3 am 
tob. 

that it is appropriate (for people). The particle 3 aser introduces the object of 
the seeing, substituting for ki (see Notes at 5:4; GKC J157.c). For the meaning 
oiyapeh, see Notes at 3:11. The subject in these verses is not the man ofw 13-17 
(Heb w 12-16), but kol-ha'adam “all people,” a subject that is held in abeyance 
until v 19 (Heb v 18). A similar phenomenon is evident in 1:6, where the intro¬ 
duction of the subject is delayed, only to be revealed later on in the text. 

to enjoy good. Lit. “to see good.” See Notes at 2:1. 

under the sun. See Notes at 1:3. 

during the few days. MT shows a haplography of yod. This phrase assumes the 
accusative of time (GKC §118.k). See Notes at 2:3. 

their portion. See Notes at 2:10. 

19 [Heb v 18]. Indeed to all people God has given. Hebrew gam kol-haadam 
3 aser natan-lo haelohim, lit. “indeed all people: that God has given to them. . . .” 
The gam here is rhetorical (cf. gam in v 17 [Heb v 16]) and echoes hinneh in 
v 18 (Heb v 17). The objects of the verb are marked by 3 aser both times: 


hinneh aser-ra iti tob 

(a) 3 aser-yapeh le'ekol-welistot welirot toba 

(b) 3 aser natan-lo haelohim 
Here is what I have observed is good: 

(a) that it is appropriate to eat, drink, and enjoy good, 

(b) that God has given to them (wealth and assets). 
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The 3 aser in v 19 (Heb v 18) functions the same way as it does in v 18 (Heb v 17) 
and 6:2. Thus, one should not take 5 aser as the relative pronoun referring spe¬ 
cifically to kol-ha'adam, for that interpretation leaves the main clause without a 
verb and its thought incomplete, being interrupted by the syntactically unrelated 
phrase zoh mattat 3 elohim hi 3 "this is the gift of God.” It is typical of Qohelef s 
style to isolate the most important element first in the sentence. 

assets. Hebrew nekasim. This is a loanword that first appears in Late Biblical 
Hebrew, in Josh 22:8, a text belonging to the exilic redaction of “the Deuterono- 
mistic Historian.” Other occurrences are also clearly late: Eccl 6:2; 2 Chron 
1:11-12; Sir 5:8. It is interesting to observe that nekasim occurs in the Chroni¬ 
clers version of Solomons dream, but not in the earlier version in 1 Kgs 3:11, 
13. The word came into Hebrew either directly from Akkadian, where nikkassu 
meant “property” or “asset” from the Neo-Assyrian period on (see CAD XI/2, p. 
229), or, as it seems more likely, indirectly by way of Aramaic. The word is well 
attested in Aramaic documents from the Persian period. 

and he has authorized them. Hebrew wehislitd. That is, God has given them 
the right of disposal. This is legal terminology (see Notes at 2:19). 

their portion. See Notes at 2:10. 

20 [Heb v 19]. they should not much call to mind. Hebrew /o 3 harbeh yizkor. 
The Masoretic disjunctive accent on harbeh is peculiar, perhaps reflecting the 
view that harbeh is adjectival and is referring awkwardly to 3 et-yeme-hayyayw (cf. 
11:8). It is better to ignore the accents and take /o’ harbeh as an adverbial phrase 
(so LXX B , Syr, Vulg). The meaning of zakar here is to “call to mind” (see Fox). 
The object of the verb need not be the past, but may be the present, or even the 
future. So /o 3 zakera 3 aharitah “she did not call to mind her future” (Lam 1:9). 
Qohelet himself uses the verb in this way in 11:8, which refers to the days to 
come. 

The consensus among translators is that yizkor in 5:20 (Heb v 19) is indicative. 
They assume Qohelet to be saying that human beings “do not” or “will not” 
brood much over their miserable lives. Yet, people do brood much over their 
lives. Indeed, Qohelets problem is precisely that people do brood about their 
days —too often and too much — although he thinks that they will not discover 
anything in all their brooding (3:11). Hence, we should take yizkor as injunctive 
rather than as indicative: one must not call to mind the days of misery (see Joiion- 
Muraoka $113.m). Thus, yizkor here means the same thing as yizkor in 11:8, 
except that in this case (5:20 [Heb v 19]), the injunction is negative (see Notes 
at 11:8). In both cases, the emphasis is not on the future, but on the possibility 
of enjoyment in the present. Qohelet means that one should not bring to mind 
the days of ones life, if doing so takes away the possibility of joy. 

God gives a preoccupation. Hebrew ha elohim ma'aneh. Most commentators 
emend ma'aneh to ma'anehu , citing LXX ( perispq. auton) and Syr ( m'n lyh). But 
the ancient translators, who seemed to have assumed that the word is to be de¬ 
rived from c nh “to occupy, preoccupy,” simply may have been supplying the ob¬ 
ject for clarification. Their translations do not necessarily reflect a different read¬ 
ing in their Vorlage(n). MT is quite satisfactory. The meaning of the word is, 
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however, more difficult. Interpreters have traditionally chosen from one of the 
meanings of the root: “to occupy” (so the ancient versions), “to answer” (so Ibn 
Ezra), “to sing” (so Rashbam). Most modern scholars are divided between the 
first two possibilities, usually excluding the other options. It is likely, however, 
that Qohelet is ambiguous on this score, intending more than one meaning: 
ma'dneh as “preoccupation” and as “answer.” This is a view that has been argued 
well by Lohfink in “Revelation by Joy,” pp. 625-35. It is perhaps to preserve the 
ambiguity that Qohelet does not give the direct object here. We miss the point if 
we emend the text! 

6 1 .There is a tragedy. Hebrew yes ra c a. A number of MSS read ys fh hwlh or 

fh hlh “there is a terrible sickness” (see Kennicott and de Rossi) but this is expan¬ 
sive and may be attributed to the influence of 5:13 (Heb v 12). The ancient 
versions support the shorter reading. 

under the sun. See Notes at 1:3. 

2. that there is a person to whom God gives. Hebrew 3 is 3 aser yitten-lo haelohim , 
lit. “a man, that God should give to him.” Here the subject is anticipated (see 
Ellermeier, Qohelet 1/1, pp. 292-95). The subject, 3 fs “a person,” is not intended 
to be gender-specific here; it refers to any person, not to a particular man. Here 
3 is corresponds to kol-haadam “all people” in 5:19 (Heb v 18), except that kol- 
haadam refers to what is universally true, whereas 7s refers to what may be true 
in some instances. Hence, 7s here means a certain person— anyone. The parti¬ 
cle 3 aser does not refer to the person, but to the situation that the author observed 
(cf. NJPS: “that God sometimes grants”). Note the syntactical similarities be¬ 
tween 5:18-19 (Heb w 17-18) and 6:1-2: hinneh 3 aser-raiti 3 am tob “here is 
what I have observed is good” (5:18 [Heb v 17]) // yes ra c a 3 aser raiti “there is 
a tragedy that I have observed” (6:1); kol-haadam 3 aser natan-lo haelohim “all 
people —that God has given them” (5:19 [Heb v 18]) // is 3 aser yitten-lo 
haelohim “a person —that God gives to him’ ’ (6:2). 

wealth , assets , and plenty. Hebrew c oser unekasim wekabod. Inasmuch as one 
can partake of these things ( le'ekol , yokalennu), kabod must mean not “honor” 
but “abundance” or “plenty.” See Salters, “Notes on the Interpretation of Qoh 
6:2,” pp. 283-84. This meaning of kabod is evident in Gen 31:1; Isa 10:3; 61:6; 
Nah 2:10 (Eng v 9). Isa 61:6 is particularly suggestive since we have “you shall 
partake ( tokelu ) of the wealth of nations” // “in their riches ( bikbodam ) you shall 
glory” (cf. LXX, en tQ plytQ auton). The same three nouns — l oser unekasim weka- 
bod — appear in 2 Chron 1:12 in reference to Solomon’s gifts from God. 

God does not authorize. That is, God does not give the right of disposal in this 
case. See Notes at 5:19 (Heb v 18). 

stranger. Given the stress on succession and inheritance in the passage, one 
should take the 3 is nokri to refer not to an ethnic “foreigner,” as the term is often 
used in the Bible, but simply to an outsider — i.e., one who is not from the family. 
There was a particular concern in the Persian period that the patrimonial estate 
should not fall into the hands of those outside the extended family, the bet 3 abot. 

this is vanity. See Notes at 1:2. 

3. If a man. Since 6:3-6 mirrors 5:13-17 (Heb w 12-16), we may take the 
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subject here to be gender-specific. That is, it refers or alludes to the man in 
the mirror section. 

yet he complains that the days of his years will come to pass. Reading werab , the 
consecutive perfect 3 ms from ryb , instead of werab in Codex Leningrad. As it 
stands, werab seyyihyu yeme-sanayw , lit. “and/but it is numerous, that the days of 
his years will come to pass” is exceedingly awkward: the singular rab (“it is numer¬ 
ous”) with the plural seyyihyu yeme-sanayw (“that the days of his years will come 
to pass”) is most odd. One may note that the plural noun sanim in the preceding 
line has the plural adjective rabbot , not the singular rab. Moreover, the function 
of se- in the phrase has never been satisfactorily explained. Zapletal emends rab 
to rabbim out of necessity ( Kohelet , p. 166). Ginsburg cites Deut 33:7 and 
Ps 18:15 (Eng v 14) to show that rab may take the plural, but both texts are 
corrupt and the reading of rab is questionable in each case ( Coheleth , p. 359). 
Still others read werob (so Ehrlich), but the syntactical problem created by the 
presence of the relative particle se- remains unresolved. Furthermore, most inter¬ 
preters are forced to regard the clause as a parenthetical comment, if not an 
altogether redundant remark. But when we repoint the first form to read werab 
“but he complains” (assuming the root ryb) y the line is not out of place. It indi¬ 
cates the sheer ridiculousness of the fools endless quarrels and complaints (cf. 
Prov 3:30; 15:18; 18:6; 20:3; 25:8): when he seems to have everything, including 
abundant wealth and progeny, as well as longevity, he complains about the days 
to come, he is not satisfied with all the good that he has, and he is already worried 
about a proper burial. 

also he has no burial site. Hebrew qebura in this instance does not refer to the 
act of burial, as many translations imply (so NIV: “proper burial”), but to the 
place of burial (Deut 34:6; Gen 35:20; 1 Sam 10:2; 2 Kgs 9:28; 23:30; 2 Chron 
26:23; Ezek 32:23-24). The word is attested in various West Semitic inscriptions, 
always referring to the place of burial, not the funeral rite (see DNWSI , p. 986). 
The allusion here is to the practice among the rich of securing their burial sites 
to ensure proper interment (cf. Gen 23:3-9; Isa 22:16). The rich man in this case 
is already worried about his days to come and complaining about not having 
secured a burial site. Gommentators, who generally fail to see this clause as one 
of the fools many ridiculous complaints, are hard pressed to relate this clause to 
what precedes it. Hence, the clause is often excised as a marginal gloss, trans¬ 
posed to another place (usually v 5), or emended in some way (see Michel, Eigen- 
art , pp. 144-47). There is no need for any of these moves, however. The conso¬ 
nantal reading of MT is completely supported by the ancient versions. Those 
who see the clause as reflecting Qohelef s own view must account for the author’s 
putative concern with proper funeral rites here, when he is so consistently fo¬ 
cused on the enjoyment of life and so assiduously evasive about what happens in 
the future. 

stillborn child. Hebrew hannapel. Cf. Ps 58:9 [Eng v 8]; Job 3:16. The latter 
example is especially suggestive, since nepel occurs with tamun “one who is hid¬ 
den” and ke'olelim lo'-rcfu 3 or “like infants who had not seen light.” Horst in BHS 
notes that mmnw hnpl is inverted in LXX. This is incorrect; Greek hyper auton 
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to ektroma reflects the word order in MT. It is in 4QQoh a that we have the words 
inverted: hnpl mmnw instead of mmnw hnpl. 

4. it came in vanity. Hebrew bahebel bd\ M. Dahood (“Northwest Semitic 
Philology and Three Biblical Texts/’ JNSL 2 [1972], p. 20) interprets ba 3 bahosek 
as “came from darkness,” citing Isa 27:13 ( ubau haobedim beeves 'assur) and 
the inscription of Abibaal of Byblos (KAI 5.1), which is, however, reconstructed. 
Qohelet could hardly have meant that people “came from void,” as Dahood in¬ 
sists. The author probably means that the stillborn comes into the world in vain 
or that it comes only for a moment (cf. kol-sebba 3 habel “all that comes is vanity” 
in 11:8). 


and goes in darkness. Hebrew ubahosek yelek. LXX has en skotei poreuetai , ex¬ 
actly as in 2:14, where the Hebrew has bahosek holek. Instead of ylk in MT, 
4QQoh a has hlk. But hlk in 4QQoh a is probably to be interpreted as a perfect 
instead of a participle, since the participle would probably be written in the 
Qumran fragments as hwlk, as it is in 6:6. MT has the more difficult reading; the 
participle and perfect both represent attempts to conform to b\ 

and in darkness its name will be covered. Hebrew ubahosek semo yekusseh. The 
memory of the stillborn child will be buried with it. Pertaining to people who 
have lived, the biblical writers used the idioms 'abadsemo “ones name is ruined” 


(Ps 41:6 [Eng v 5]), hismid semo “destroy ones name” (1 Sam 24:21), and maha 
semo “wipe out ones name” (Deut 9:14; 29:19 [Eng v 20]; Ps 109:13). One may 
also consider the verb here to mean “disregard” or “ignore,” a meaning we find 
in Persian period Aramaic: 7 tksh mlt mlk “do not disregard the command of the 
king” (see TAD III, 1.1.84). 

5. Even though it has not seen the sun. Hebrew gam-semes lo'-raa. As in 4:14, 
gam is concessive. To see the sun is to be alive. Those who are alive are called 


ro'e hassemes “those who see the sun” (7:11). Cf. lirot 3 et-hassemes “to see the 


sun” = “to be alive” (11:7); nepel 3 eset bal-hazu sames “the stillborn child who 
never sees the sun” (Ps 58:9 [Eng v 8]); kenepel II ke'olelim lo'-rau 3 or “like a 
stillborn // like infants who have not seen light” (Job 3:16). A similar expression 
occurs in an Egyptian imprecation: “their names shall not be remembered in the 
entire earth, and they shall not see the rays of the sun” (see R. O. Faulkner, “The 
Bremner-Rhind Papyrus —II,” JE A 24 [1930], p. 11, lines 37-38). 

and has no awareness. Hebrew lo yada\ There is no object indicated, so some 
have assumed that the object is semes “sun,” since raa “see” and yada ( “know” 
are commonly paired for emphasis (so Ginsburg). But Qohelet speaks of seeing 
the sun in two other places (7:11; 11:7) without reference to knowing the sun. 
Indeed, the expression “know the sun” is not attested anywhere in the Bible. 
There is, in fact, no need to supply an object for yada c ; the verb may be used 
intransitively with the meaning “be aware, conscious” or “have knowledge” (Isa 
44:9, 18; 45:20). Thus /o 3 yada ' means “[the stillborn] has no awareness/con¬ 
sciousness.” In the Amarna letters idu (a cognate of Hebrew yd ( ) is used in a 
similar way. Thus Biridiya of Megiddo concludes his report to Akhenaton: u lu 
idimi sarru beliya “and let my lord the king be aware!” (EA 245.6; cf. 147.70; 
170.18). LXX BSA , Vulg, and Targ take yada ' with what follows (i.e., “he does not 
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know rest”), but the syntax is exceedingly awkward in that case and the resulting 
translation makes little sense. 

it has more rest than he. Hebrew nahat lazeh mizzeh, lit. “the one has more 
rest than the other.” Regarding the syntax, Ehrlich correctly calls attention to 
Prov 26:12, tiqwa liksil mimmennu “a fool has more hope than he” ( Randglossen , 
p. 79). Many interpreters take nahat (nwht in 4QQoh a ) to be related to Postbibli- 
cal Hebrew nwh “satisfaction,” which may be used in comparison to mean “bet¬ 
ter than” (so Symm, Vulg, and Targ). But in all the examples cited, the form is 
nw/z, not nht. The word here cannot, in fact, be separated from the use of nahat 
elsewhere in the book (4:6; 9:17) and in the rest of the Bible (Prov 29:9; Isa 
30:15). It must mean “rest” or “repose.” Here it picks up on the theme of the 
person who cannot have rest (5:12 [Heb v 11], especially note 3 enennu manniah). 
The noun is also attested in some West Semitic inscriptions with the same basic 
meaning and, occasionally, in reference to the eternal rest, i.e., the tomb. In¬ 
scribed on a jar found in a tomb, for instance, are the letters bnht “in repose” 
(RES 1975). In the Phoenician inscription on the Ahiram Sarcophagus, nht may 
have a double reference, to the royal rest and to the eternal repose of the king 


(KAI 1.2). 

6. If he had lived a thousand years twice over , but good he does not see. Hebrew 
weillu haya 5 elep sanim pa'amim wetoba /o 3 raa. Elsewhere in the Bible, 'illu 
(“if . . . not”) occurs only in Esth 7:4. But the form is well attested in Jewish 
Aramaic (usually as 3 y/w), Syriac ( 3 c//u), and Mishnaic Hebrew ( 3 y/w). The form 
is probably an Aramaism, derived from * 3 zn 4- lu, the Aramaic equivalent of He¬ 
brew 3 zzzz lu. Indeed, 4QQoh a has w 3 m lw\ reflecting a correction of the form to 
the older Hebrew idiom (cf. 3 zzzz ... lu in Gen 23:13), although 7w is not unat¬ 
tested in the Qumran scrolls and fragments. In any case, Qohelet s sentence here 
is incomplete. We expect him to say, “if he had lived a thousand years twice over, 
but good he does not see, then. ...” There is no then-clause, however. Instead, 
there appears to be an ellipsis. In any case, the meaning of the sentence is clear: 
if one does not enjoy good when one is able, then there is no difference between 
the living and the dead. 

one place. There can be little doubt that the “one place” of which Qohelet 
speaks is the netherworld, the place of darkness (w 4-5) to which all living crea¬ 
tures are destined to go. Cf. hakkol holek 3 el-mdqom 3 ehad “all go to one place” 
(3:20; see also 9:10). 


7. and yet. Here gam is adversative, as in 3:11 and 4:8. 

the gullet. Hebrew hannepes. The reference is to people who cannot seem to 
consume enough and are never satisfied. The structure of the whole passage sug¬ 
gests it, for this verse echoes 5:10 (Heb v 9) and 6:3. P. R. Ackroyd thinks that 
there is an allusion to Sheol, the “one place” in the preceding verse (“Two He¬ 
brew Notes,” pp. 84-85). This would be a tantalizing possibility had Sheol been 
explicitly mentioned. It is difficult to imagine that maqom 3 ehad would have been 
personified so, however. The recurrence of nepes in the whole passage must first 
be considered, for it always refers to the insatiable people (6:2, 3, 9; cf. Prov 
16:26). So the nepes probably refers to the insatiable appetite of greedy people. 
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Cf. napso /o 5 tisba c “his appetite is not satisfied” in 6:3. The mythological imagery 
of Death’s appetite is, however, often used in the Bible to speak of the seeming 
insatiability of the arrogant rich (see Comment below). 

8. what is there for the afflicted that they should know. Hebrew mah-lle'ani yo¬ 
dea 1 . This line has troubled interpreters through the centuries in large measure 
because the function and meaning of yodea 4 are unclear. Various emendations 
have been proposed (see Whitley, Koheleth , p. 59). All the ancient versions attest 
to the substantial accuracy of the consonantal text in MT, however. A number of 
scholars seek to solve the problem by taking ‘ ani variously to mean “ascetic” 
(Graetz), “intelligent man” (Whitley), and so on. It is possible that ywd c has been 
metathesized from original wyd c ( weyeda c ) “so that he may know” (cf. GKC 
§166.a). The change is slight. Nevertheless, in the absence of compelling evi¬ 
dence, it is better to take the clause as elliptical for mah-lle'ani seyyodea c or mah- 
le c ani ki yodea'. A similar ellipsis is evident in Isa 3:15, where mallakem tedakkeu 
c ammi means “what’s with you that you crush my people?” We may compare this 
to similar constructions in the Mishnah: mh-lk mqyp Ism'l “what’s with you that 
you should go to the left?” (m. Mid. 2:2); mh-lzh mby 3 “what’s with this one that 
he should bring . . . ?” ( m. Ker. 5:2). The Hebrew idiom mah-lle-X may mean 
“what does X have?” (cf. 1 Kgs 12:16 // 2 Chron 10:16, and Qere of Isa 52:5). 
The verse is not referring to the ordinary conduct of the afflicted, but to the 
general assumption of the wisdom tradition that all people should become skilled 
in the art of living. For yodea' meaning “skilled,” we may compare yodea c likrot 
“skilled in cutting” (cf. 1 Kgs 5:20 [Eng v 6]), yodea c lepatteah pittuhim “skilled 
in engraving” (2 Chron 2:6 [Eng v 7]), yodea ‘ la'asot bazzahab ubakkesep 
“skilled to work in gold and silver” (2 Chron 2:13 [Eng v 14]). The point is that 
if there is no advantage even for the wise (so v 8a), then there is no use for the 
poor to be skilled in the art of living (so 8b). 

to go along with life. It is possible that hahayyim refers more concretely to 
“the living” (cf. 4:15, where hahayyim is in parallelism with hamhallekim tahat 
hassames “those who walk about under the sun”). The point of the whole passage 
(5:10-6:9 [Heb 5:9—6:9]) is not that the afflicted should “get along” with the 
living, however. Rather, all people should cope with life appropriately —“go 
along with life.” Moreover, halok neged hahayyim can hardly be separated from 
halok-nepes in the next verse, which refers to the passing of life. 

9. what the eyes see. Hebrew mar eh 'enayim normally refers to vision, the abil¬ 
ity to see (Lev 13:12; Isa 11:3). But here it refers to the experiencing of what the 
eyes see —what one has. So Targ correctly interprets the idiom as mh d'yt lyh 
“what he has.” The expression recalls reiyyat e enayw “what their eyes see” in 5:11 
(Heb v 10), which suggests that one must live with what is present —before the 
eyes. In 11:9 one is exhorted to “walk in the ways of your heart and in the seeing 
of your eyes (mare e eneka ).” That is to say, one must deal with reality as one 
thinks and observes. The idiom is related to ra'a tob “see good” = “enjoy” (see 
Notes on 2:1). In the Talmud, mrh-'ynym b'sh refers to the pleasure of looking 
at a woman ( b . Yoma 74b). 

than the passing of life. Hebrew mehalok-napes probably has more than one 
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meaning. On the one hand, halok-nepes (NRSV: “the wandering of desire”) al¬ 
ludes to the voracious appetite of those who are discontented with their lives (cf. 
wenapso lo-tisba c “he is not satisfied” in v 3 and wegam-hannepes Id 3 timmale 
“and yet the gullet is not filled” in v 7). The reference to mar eh c enayim “the 
seeing of the eyes” certainly points back to reiyyat c enayim “what their eyes see” 
in 5:11 (Heb v 10), which has to do with enjoyment of ones bounty. On the other 
hand, the use of the verb halak , recalls remarks about the destiny of mortals: they 
“go” in darkness (v 4) and all “go” to one place (v 6). Indeed, Qohelet regularly 
uses the verb halak to speak of death (1:4; 2:14; 3:20; 6:4, 6; 9:10; 12:5). Else¬ 
where in the Bible, too, halak may be so used. This is evident in Ps 39:14 (Heb 
v 13), where 'elek “I depart” is parallel to 3 enenni “I exist not.” See also the use of 
halak in Gen 15:2; Ps 109:23; Job 10:21; 14:20; 19:10; 2 Sam 12:23; Hos 6:4; 
13:3. The departure of the nepes is synonymous with the passing of life (see Gen 
35:18). One may note that alaku “to go” in Akkadian may have similar nuances. 
this, too, is vanity and a pursuit of wind. See Notes at 1:2 and 1:14. 


COMMENT 

There is no agreement among scholars on the boundaries of the passage. One 
difficult issue is its beginning, specifically the place of 5:8-9 (Heb w 7-8). Some 
commentators are of the view that these two verses belong with the preceding 
unit, continuing the admonitions on proper attitude before God (Loader, 
Barucq). The link is not strong enough to suggest literary unity, however, for the 
subject matter in the two verses appears to be socioeconomic, whereas in 5:1-7 
(Heb 4:17-5:6) the focus is on quiet reverence before God. Yet, even those who 
do not see 5:8-9 (Heb w 7-8) as belonging to the preceding unit often hesitate 
to link them with what follows, preferring to isolate them as an independent unit 
unrelated to what goes before or after it (Lauha, Whybray, Zimmerli). Only a 
few have attempted to link 5:8-9 (Heb w 7-8) with the verses after them (so 
Beek, Ravasi), while others merely admit to a loose connection (Fox), or that 
these verses are somehow transitional (Murphy). The difficulty is compounded 
by the obscurity of the text: apart from the first line, the meaning of v 8 (Heb 
v 7) is unclear, and v 9 (Heb v 8) is unquestionably disturbed (see Notes above). 

One may begin by observing that the subject of injustice and oppression has 
already been broached in 3:16 and 4:1. In the first instance, the prevalence of 
injustice prompted Qohelet s immediate remark that God is in control, for there 
is a time “for every matter” ( lekol-hepes ) and a destiny for every activity (3:17). 
Qohelet contends that one should not be overly worked up over things that one 
cannot change. God has given humans and animals a common fate inasmuch as 
“everyone goes to one place” (hakkol holek 5 el-maqom 5 ehad ), returning to the 
dust whence they came (3:20). Since humans have no advantage over animals, 
they should take pleasure in all their activities, for that is their “portion” (3:22). 
Now in 5:8-9 (Heb w 7-8), Qohelet speaks of oppression and the obliteration of 
justice, even in places where one might expect it, and he counsels one to take 
things in stride: “Do not be astonished over the matter ( c al-hahepes ).” Indeed, 
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throughout 5:10-6:9 (Heb 5:9-6:9) he makes the point that people must be con¬ 
tent with what they have because it is their “portion” (5:19 [Heb v 18]). People 
ought to enjoy themselves whenever they are able because “everyone goes to 
one place” (maqom 3 ehad hakkol holek , 6:6). In short, the movement from the 
observation of oppression and injustice to the admonition to be content and to 
enjoy, evident in 3:16-22, is also noticeable in 5:8—6:9 (Heb 5:7—6:9). Qohelet s 
remarks on injustice and oppression in 5:8-9 (Heb w 7-8) are not out of place 
in his overall presentation in 5:8—6:9 (Heb 5:7—6:9). 

Following his observation of oppression in 4:1, Qohelet goes on to say that 
those who have already passed on in life are better off than those who are alive, 
and that those who have never existed are better off than both the dead and the 
living (4:2-3). Then he observes that it is envy that impels people to seek accom¬ 
plishment ( kisron ), and he suggests that a little with “rest” ( nahat) is better than 
twice as much with toil (4:6). There are people who toil without end, he observes, 
because “their eyes are not satisfied with wealth” ( c enayw lo'-tisba c ‘oser ) and ones 
being is deprived of “bounty” ( umehasser 3 et-napsi mittoba), making it all “a terri¬ 
ble venture” ( c inyan ra\ 4:8). The same issues are evident in 5:8—6:9 (Heb 
5:7—6:9). Oppression, the lack of contentment, peoples inability to rest and enjoy 
are all addressed. The idioms are the same as those in 4:1-8, as well: c oseq “op¬ 
pression” (5:8 [Heb v 7]), kisron “accomplishment” (5:11 [Heb v 10]), c inyan ra c 
“terrible venture” (5:14 [Heb v 13]), napso ld'-tisba c min-hattoba “his appetite is 
not satisfied with bounty” (6:3), and so forth. It can hardly be a coincidence, 
then, that Qohelet moves from oppression to speak of the lack of contentment 
in 5:8—6:9 (Heb 5:7—6:9). It appears that 5:8-9 (Heb w 7-8) is the beginning of 
the larger literary unit. 

Indeed, a comparison with 3:16-22 and 4:1-7 suggests not only that 5:8-9 
(Heb w 7-8) belongs with the verses that follow, it indicates that there is substan¬ 
tial coherence within 5:8—6:9 (Heb 5:7—6:9). This is borne out by a structural 
analysis of the entire passage. In such a study, Fredericks recently has shown that 
this portion of the book manifests a “chiastic structure” (“Chiasm and Parallel 
Structure in Qoheleth 5:6—6:9,” pp. 17-35). Fredericks, however, omits 5:8-9 
(w 7-8) from his definition of the larger literary unit. This is odd, since the men¬ 
tion of the “afflicted” (‘ am ) at the end of the unit (6:8) recalls the situation identi¬ 
fied in 5:8 (Heb v 7). Elsewhere in the Bible, l ani “afflicted” is associated with 
the poor and the oppressed —people who have been deprived of justice (Deut 
24:14; Ps 82:3; Prov 22:22; Isa 3:14; 10:2; Ezek 18:12; 22:29; Zech 7:10), as op¬ 
posed to those who have a surfeit of food (Ezek 16:49). As will become evident 
below, there are other allusions in 6:7-9 to oppression, as well. Thus, oppression 
is mentioned at 5:8-9 (Heb w 7-8), and it is again in focus in 6:7-9: the poor 
(5:8 [Heb v 7]) and the afflicted (6:9) form an inclusio. In light of this framing, 
and on the basis of a comparison with 3:16-22 and 4:1-7, it is appropriate to 
include 5:8-9 (Heb w 7-8) within the first section of the larger literary unit, 
namely, 5:8-12 (Heb w 7-11). Moreover, Fredericks does not include 5:20 (Heb 
v 19) in his analysis. There is no discussion at all of its content or its place in the 
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whole passage. In fact, 5:20 (Heb v 19) stands in isolation, sandwiched between 
the innermost sections (5:13-19 [Heb w 12-18] and 6:1-2). 

With these observations, we are ready to present schematically the overall 
structure of the unit, thanks in large measure to the perceptive analysis of Fred¬ 
ericks: 


A 5:8-12 (Heb 5:7-11) 

the poor (v 8 [7]) 
not satisfied (v 10 [9]) 
what accomplishment (v 11 [10]) 
seeing of their eyes (v 11 [10]) 


A 6:7-9 

the afflicted (v 8) 
not satisfied (v 7) 
what advantage (v 8) 
seeing of eyes (v 9) 


B 5:13-17 (Heb 5:12-16) 

he sired a son (v 14 [13]) 
going as he came (v 15 [ 14]) 
he eats in darkness (v 17 [16]) 


B y 6:3-6 

he sires a hundred (v 3) 
he came ... he went (v 4) 
he goes in darkness (v 4) 


C 5:18-19 (Heb 5:17-18) 
good (v 18 [17]) 

God has given (v 19 [18]) 
this is a gift (v 19 [20]) 


C y 6:1-2 
evil (v 1) 

God gives (v 2) 
this is a sickness (v 2) 


D 5:20 (Heb 5:19) 
must not remember much 
God preoccupies/responds with joy in their heart 

The pattern that emerges is similar to that which we have already encountered 
in 1:12-2:26. The sections correspond to one another in such a way that one 
small unit, 5:20 (Heb v 19), is left as the pivot on which the two halves of the 
larger literary unit turn. Thus 5:20 (Heb v 19) is the center of the entire passage. 
The outermost sections deal with the insatiability of certain people (5:8-12 [Heb 
w 7-11] // 6:7-9), the two middle passages concern people who cannot enjoy 
the present (5:13-17 [Heb w 12-16] // 6:3-6), the innermost sections pertain to 
the good and bad of divine arbitration (5:18-19 [Heb w 17-18] // 6:1-2), and 
the central verse (5:20 [Heb v 19]) provides the resolution to the problem posed 
in the entire passage. Thus, the following sections are discernible: 

A People Who Cannot Be Satisfied (5:8-12 [Heb w 7-11]) 

B People Who Cannot Enjoy (5:13-17 [Heb w 12-16]) 

C What Is Good (5:18-19 [Heb w 17-18]) 

D Enjoy the Moment (5:20 [Heb v 19]) 

C y What Is Bad (6:1-2) 

B’ People Who Cannot Enjoy (6:3-6) 

A’ People Who Cannot Be Satisfied (6:7-9) 
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There are good reasons, then, to assume that the literary unit is 5:8—6:9 (Heb 
5:7—6:9). It is also evident that the entire passage is concerned with the problem 
of human insatiability and lack of contentment. Qohelet’s purpose is to address 
this problem by calling for enjoyment in the present. This is made clear at the 
heart of the passage, in 5:20 (Heb v 19), through an admonition for people not 
to call to mind the days of their lives too often. Insofar as this passage is focused 
on the appropriate response to God and the right attitude to life’s bounty, this 
passage properly follows 5:1-7 (Heb 4:17-5:6), which is concerned with ones 
attitude before God. There are also several thematic and vocabulary links be¬ 
tween this passage and the reflections in 1:11-4:16. Indeed, it appears that this 
literary unit is the denouement of the first half of the book. It is the authors 
instruction to the reader in the light of the fact that everything is ephemeral and 
ultimately unreliable. 

People Who Cannot Be Satisfied (5:8-11 [Heb vv 7-10]) 

Qohelet begins by calling attention to the oppression of the poor and the oblitera¬ 
tion of justice. Whereas he speaks only generally of injustice and oppression in 
3:16 and 4:1, now he seems to emphasize economic inequities. The oppressed 
are called “poor” and he speaks of “the violation of justice and righteousness.” 
The Hebrew word for “violation” normally has to do with robbery, extortion, and 
usury (Lev 5:20-21 [Eng 6:1-2]; Pss 35:10; 62:11 [Eng v 10]; Prov 22:22; Isa 
3:14; 61:8; Ezek 18:16-18; 22:29; 33:15; Sir 16:13). In Isa 10:2, the expression 
“to violate justice of the afflicted of my people” is juxtaposed with other expres¬ 
sions of economic oppression. This situation of oppression, says Qohelet, is what 
one may see “in the province” ( bammedina). 

Qohelet elaborates on the matter, but it is not entirely clear what he says or 
means. The text is exceedingly difficult. The dominant view among commenta¬ 
tors is that he is referring to the bureaucratic satrapial system of his time in which 
different levels of lofty officials either spied on or looked out for one another as 
they perpetrated their crimes. The government was corrupt. But it is doubtful 
whether the Hebrew will sustain this view (see Notes at 5:8 [Heb v 7]). The 
arrogant ones are ambitious people who think that they can achieve anything 
they want at anybody’s expense. They are haughty and ambitious. This view is 
more consonant with the usage of the Hebrew word for “arrogant” or “lofty” (cf. 
Isa 10:33; Ezek 21:31 [Eng v 26]). The point is that there are such haughty 
people everywhere trying to climb the socioeconomic ladder, who have no re¬ 
gard for the poor and lowly. No matter how high they get, however, there are 
always people who are higher than they, looking down at them. And so they can¬ 
not be content till they get to the next rung of the ladder. 

Qohelet may have been thinking of the upper and middle classes in his gener¬ 
ation, who were increasingly attracted by the opportunities of the urban centers 
and by new means of acquiring wealth. They were the ones driven by envy to do 
whatever they had to in order to get ahead (4:4-6). If this is the background, then 
the very problematic words of v 9 (Heb v 8) may make some sense. Perhaps Qo¬ 
helet was urging the ambitious not to abandon the agrarian way of life too readily 
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in their quest for success, for land has its advantage in its yield and must be culti¬ 
vated for what it provides. Or, as a proverb has it, “the tillage of the poor yields 
much food, but substance is swept away for lack of moderation” (Prov 13:23 in 
NJPS). Land is good for its measure and the field is cultivated for its yield. 

Alternatively, Qohelet may have been addressing those who were accumulat¬ 
ing property, “adding land to land and field to field” (compare Isa 5:18), as it 
were. They were trying to buy up more and more land for investment only, but 
the text makes the point that land is cultivated for its yield. It is meant to produce 
food. It is not meant for economic speculation. Ambition and greed are at issue. 
In any case, the gist of 5:9 (Heb v 8) is that land is intended only for the suste¬ 
nance it provides: it should neither be abandoned nor misappropriated. 

Qohelet appears to be linking ambition with the presence of oppression and 
injustice. The problem is with greed, the insatiability of the haughty rich. He 
goes on then to say that people who love money will not be satisfied with money 
(5:10 [Heb v 9]). Wealth itself is not the problem here, but the insatiability of 
those who love money. There is always more that they want, always something 
else. They will not be satisfied with tebua “yield,” a word which may refer both 
to the yield of the land (Ps 107:37; 2 Chron 31:5; Isa 30:23) or just income in 
general (see Prov 3:14; 10:16; 15:6; 16:8). The writer of the first Epistle to Timo¬ 
thy in the NT may have been thinking of Qohelet s words when he speaks of the 
“love of money” being the root of all evil (1 Tim 6:10). The same writer also 
urges Timothy to charge the rich “not to be haughty” but to set their aspirations 
on God who has richly provided people “with everything to enjoy” (1 Tim 6:17). 
The author urges contentment, “for we brought nothing into the world and we 
cannot take anything out of the world” (1 Tim 6:7, compare Eccl 5:15 [Heb 
v 14]). For Qohelet, the insatiability of the rich is “vanity,” something that is 
unreliable, ephemeral, and deceitful (see Notes at 1:2). 

As he often does, Qohelet supports his contention with a proverb: “when 
bounty increases, those who consume it increase” (5:11 [Heb v 10]). It is clear 
that the bounty here refers to wealth and its benefits (4:8; 5:18 [Heb v 17]; 6:3; 
6:6; 7:14), but interpreters do not agree on the identity of those who “consume” 
or “eat” this bounty. The majority of scholars contend that Qohelet is referring 
to the self-seeking relatives or friends of those who have become rich; the syco¬ 
phants are ever ready to claim their share of the bounty. The richer one becomes, 
the more these greedy relatives and friends demand. Others think that Qohelet 
is referring to the expenses that the rich have to incur for the management of 
their estates and taxes. It is costly to be rich, as it were: the greater the wealth 
the greater the expenses. If either of these views is correct, this verse may tell us 
something of Qohelet s economic background, for it takes a very rich person to 
bemoan the cost of wealth. Certainly the middle classes and the poor would not 
mind the opportunity to incur such expenses. It must be noted, however, that 
this verse is only one of numerous references in the larger literary unit to con¬ 
sumption and satisfaction, whether literal or figurative (5:10, 11, 12, 17, 18 [Heb 
w 9, 10, 11, 16, 17]; 6:2, 3, 7). Indeed, in the very next verse (5:12 [Heb v 11]), 
one notes the mention of consumption and satiation. It is more likely, therefore, 
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that the consumers of the bounty (literally “those who eat it”) are the greedy ones 
themselves: the more the wealth, the more its consumers “increase” — in every 
sense of the word! 

The rhetorical question in 5:11 (Heb v 10) presupposes a negative answer. 
There is, in fact, no benefit to those who possess the wealth, “except what their 
eyes see.” This does not mean that the rich can only see the accumulation of 
their wealth, before it disappears (Whybray). Rather, “what the eyes see” refers to 
what is present and enjoyable (see Notes above). What Qohelet means is that 
wealth is good only when it is enjoyed in the present, and that satisfaction should 
not be postponed in anticipation of some greater benefit in the future. 

The point is substantiated by another proverb, this one contrasting the pleasant 
sleep of “the worker” with the lack of rest for the rich person (5:12 [Heb v 11]). 
At first blush, the language here reminds one of the proverb about the “worker 
of the ground” ( c obed 3 adama ) being satiated with food, while the lazy are being 
satiated with poverty (Prov 12:11 // 28:19). But that is not the point of the saying 
here. The contrast is not between one who works and one who is a sluggard, but 
between the poor “worker” and the rich one who toils. It is more appropriate to 
compare this verse with Qohelet’s own saying that it is better to have “a handful 
with rest” than twice as much with toil (4:6), for the rich one here is granted 
no rest, whereas “the worker” ironically has pleasant sleep. Not impossibly, “the 
worker” (ha'obed) here alludes to the poor and economically exploited people 
who are responsible for the “cultivated land” (sadeh ne'ebad) in 5:8-9 (Heb 
w 7-8). They are the ones who are pitted against the arrogant rich, the “lofty.” 
Their means are few, but they sleep well whether they consume little or much. 
The rich, by contrast, cannot sleep because of their surfeit (they have more 
than “much”!). 

The mention of the surfeit of the rich immediately after the amount that the 
worker consumes, leads one to think that the author means that the rich are sated 
with food and, therefore, are unable to sleep because of indigestion, or the like. 
This is a possible interpretation of the saying. Indeed, there is a Sumerian prov¬ 
erb that is reminiscent of this: “He who eats too much will not (be able) to sleep” 
(see Gordon, Sumerian Proverbs , p. 97). One must not miss Qohelet’s humor, 
however. The surfeit here in fact refers to overindulgence both in food and in 
economic enterprises. The rich have a tendency to “over-consume,” so to speak, 
and so they are unable to sleep either because of indigestion or worry —or both! 
Greed is, again, the issue. The rich cannot seem to get enough. From beginning 
to end the problem in this section is with the insatiability of the rich who will do 
anything to consume more and more. But the more they consume, the more 
they “increase” (both physically and economically) and their “surfeit” (both phys¬ 
ical and economic) allows them no rest. 

People Who Cannot Enjoy (5:13-17 [Heb vv 12-16]) 

Qohelet turns next to speak of a “sickening tragedy” that he has observed. He has 
spoken of the accumulation of wealth by those who never seemed to be satisfied 
with what they have. He has intimated that there is no accomplishment for those 
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who possess bounty, except what they are able to enjoy at the moment. Now he 
speaks of wealth that is hoarded to the point where it hurts the one who possesses 
it. Perhaps he is thinking of people who think it is good to store up an inheritance 
and to save for posterity (see also Prov 13:21-22 and Comment at 2:20-21). The 
result is not good but harm, however, and the wealth that is hoarded brings only 
pain — perhaps the pain of its loss. 

Qohelet s “rich fool” is a parabolic figure, a man who stored up his possessions, 
only to lose them all (compare Luke 12:13-20). One scholar has hypothesized 
that the man was the victim of a bank failure who lost everything that was kept for 
him in his account (Lohfink). But the text says nothing about the circumstances 
surrounding the failure, only that it was “a terrible venture.” There is no attempt 
to blame anyone or any event for the tragedy. We are only told the cold fact — 
that it happened. Life is unpredictable, and the hoarding of wealth guarantees 
one nothing. On the contrary, the loss of that great hoarded wealth brings one 
only pain. 

The parsimonious man sired a son, “but he has nothing in his possession.” 
Elsewhere Qohelet speaks of people who toil without having anyone to inherit 
or share their wealth (2:18; 4:8). Now he presents the ironic situation of a man 
who lost his hoarded wealth and then sired a son. The birth of the son is ironic, 
for now the man has someone to whom to bequeath his possessions, only now 
“he has nothing in his possession.” Perhaps this parsimonious man had reasoned 
that it was for his heirs that he had to defer his own enjoyment of the wealth, but 
now “there is nothing in his possession” (5:14 [Heb v 13]). 

Here we note that the phrase “he has nothing in his possession” is somewhat 
ambiguous, for “his” may refer to either the father or the son. While the phrase 
points backward to the father’s loss of wealth (he leaves this world with nothing 
in his possession), it also may point forward to the sons plight —the son comes 
into the world with nothing in his possession. In fact, it is this ambiguity that 
allows Qohelet to move from the specific instance of the rich fool to the general 
moral of the story. He cites a popular saying similar to one cited by Job when 
he lost everything he had: “just as he came from the womb of his mother, so he 
will return, going as he came” (5:15 [Heb v 14]; see also Job 1:21; Sir 40:1; 
1 Tim 6:7). 

The language of going and coming is used of birth and death (see Comment 
at 1:4). The point of the aphorism is that material goods can only be enjoyed as 
long as one lives. You cannot take it with you when you die. Or, as the Egyptian 
Song of Antef puts it: “No one can bring his property with him. No one who 
goes will come back again” (Papyrus Harris 500, lines 40-41; cf. Fox, “A Study 
of Antef,” p. 407). It is “a sickening tragedy” that people come and go, that the 
human life span is limited. People do not bring anything with them when they 
enter the world, nor can they take anything with them when they leave. What is 
gained in a lifetime matters only in the lifetime. So there is no advantage in 
trying to hold on to what one has, for the gain is as elusive and unpredictable as 
wind (5:16 [Heb v 15]). 

The meaning of 5:17 (Heb v 16) is disputed. The difficulty lies in the interpre- 
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tation of the reference to the person consuming in darkness ( bahosek yokel). It 
has been suggested that the rich miser had been so devastated by his loss that he 
was forced to work long hours in the day and had to eat his meals when it was 
dark, or that he had become so poor he could not not even afford light by which 
to have his meal, or that he was too parsimonious to spend money on oil for 
his lamps (see Ginsburg, Coheleth , pp. 353-55). Others take the language to be 
figurative, assuming that darkness is a metaphor for loneliness or misery. This is 
how the Targum interprets it. 

To understand the imagery, one must first note that the author has already 
used the verb “to eat, consume’ 7 to speak of the lifestyles of the rich and the poor 
(5:11, 12 [Heb w 10, 11]). Hence, one may take the verb here to be a figurative 
expression for living or even making a living, a usage attested in Akkadian and in 
Amos 7:12 (see Notes at 5:17 [Heb v 16]). Moreover, “darkness 77 occurs twice in 
6:4, referring to the lifeless state of the stillborn child (see also 2:14). In 11:8 
the author refers to the days of pain and misery as “the days of darkness. 77 Thus, 
consuming in darkness means roughly the same thing as going in darkness, being 
dead. C. Barth 7 s comment about people in misery is appropriate here as well: 
“The life of a sick person has become so weak that it no longer deserves the 
name, and can now only be termed darkness. The power of death has already 
gained the upper hand over him 77 (Die Erretung vom Tode in den individuellen 
Klage- and Dankliedem des Alten Testamentes [2d. ed; Zurich: Theologischer 
Verlag, 1987], p. 101). The gist of the idea is that these people, though they are 
alive, go through life as if they were already dead. Despite all their wealth and 
other possessions, they live life in utter darkness. Unable to enjoy life in the pres¬ 
ent, they make themselves exceedingly miserable all their lives. 

What Is Good (5:18-19 [Heb vv 17-18]) 

In the preceding verses Qohelet speaks of two ways by which people show that 
they are not able to accept what they have in the present: (1) there are those who 
are never satisfied with what they have and keep trying to acquire more (5:8-12 
[Heb w 7-11]), and (2) there are those who hoard what they have acquired and 
cannot enjoy themselves (5:13-17 [Hebw 12-16]). 

Now in 5:17-19 (Heb w 16-18) Qohelet states the issue positively, articulating 
what he sees as “good. 77 It is apparent that he intends for the attitude advocated 
in these verses to be a counterpoint to what has been discussed in the preceding 
section. This is evident in the similar manner in which 5:13-17 (Heb w 12-16) 
and 5:18-19 (Heb w 17-18) are introduced. The clause “here is what I have 
observed is good 77 in 5:18 (Heb v 17) stands in stark contrast to “there is a sick¬ 
ening tragedy that I have observed 77 in 5:13 (Heb v 12). In 5:13-17 the author 
speaks repeatedly of what is bad, terrible, tragic, and hurtful (see r<Yd in w 13, 
16 [Heb w 12, 15], ref in v 14 [Heb v 13]). Now in 5:18-19 the text lifts up what 
is “good 77 and “appropriate 77 (see tob in v 18 [Heb v 17], tdba in v 18 [Heb v 17], 
yapeh in v 18 [Heb v 17]). What is sad for him is that human life span is limited: 
generations “come 77 and “go. 77 Yet there is also that which is “good. 77 What Qo- 
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helet perceives to be good is that it is appropriate “to eat, and drink, and enjoy 
good” despite all the toil. 

This section is related by vocabulary and content with 3:10-15, which also 
pertains to what is yapeh “appropriate” (3:11), the enjoyment of life (3:12-13), 
and the gift of God (3:10, 11, 13). Qohelet speaks of toil and the possibility of joy 
in one breath, for he thinks of life as a “portion” (5:18-19 [Heb w 17-18]), per¬ 
haps like an inherited lot that has spatial and temporal limitations but also the 
possibility of joy (see Notes and Comment at 2:10). Toil is inevitable in this lot 
of life that each mortal has, but there can also be pleasure in that lot. As in 
2:24-26 and 3:10-22, he makes his point theologically: “God gave them” (5:18 
[Heb v 17]), “God gave them” (5:19 [Heb v 18]), “it is the gift of God” (5:20 
[Heb v 19]). It is God who has bequeathed to humanity their portion and granted 
them the right —the authority —to enjoy their gifts. 

Enjoy the Moment (5:20 [Heb v 19]) 

In the overall structure of the larger literary unit, this verse is the midpoint and 
the focus. The three preceding sections lead to it, and it anticipates the three 
sections that follow it. Here we have the message of the entire passage in a nut¬ 
shell. 

The first half of the verse is usually interpreted as a statement of fact, that 
people “will scarcely brood over the days of their lives” (NRSV). One may, how¬ 
ever, take the verb as a negative injunction, thus, “they should not much call to 
mind the days of their lives.” Qohelet s point can hardly be that people will not 
brood over their lives, for they certainly do. Indeed, the problem throughout the 
book is that people do so excessively, paying so much attention to their misery 
and their uncertain future that they cannot enjoy what they have. In another 
passage, the author suggests that people should remember that the days of dark¬ 
ness will be many, and so they should take pleasure in all their days while they 
still can (11:7-10). There the Hebrew verb is exactly the same as in 5:20 (Heb 
v 19), only without the negative particle before it (see Comment at 11:8). People 
do think about their days, and will continue to do so, but there is an appropriate 
calling to mind and an inappropriate, harmful one, it seems. In 11:7-9, the pur¬ 
pose of the consideration of the days ahead is to call one to consider the possibili¬ 
ties and pleasures of the present, while it is still possible to enjoy. Qohelet’s call 
in 5:20 (Heb v 19) for people not to bring their days to mind ironically achieves 
the same end. It is addressed to people who already think too much of their lives 
and of their future, and hence, cannot accept the pleasures of the moment. 

The basis for this admonition is theological. It has to do with God’s activity. 
The nature of that activity is ambiguous, however. The meaning of Hebrew 
ma c aneh is debated (see Notes at 5:20 [Heb v 19]). It has traditionally been associ¬ 
ated with the root from which one derives Hnyan “preoccupation,” and so it is 
assumed that God keeps humanity preoccupied with the joy that is in their 
hearts. So NRSV translates, “God keeps them occupied with the joy of their 
hearts.” But, as with the use of la'anot “to be preoccupied” in 1:13 and 3:10, the 
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word here may be multivalent. Perhaps Qohelet means to say that one ought not 
think about the days of one’s life because God is giving one a preoccupation 
through the pleasures of the heart. That is, God has made it possible to forget 
about ones ephemeral life (see also 6:12; 9:9) through the enjoyment of life. 
This idea is not without precedent in the ancient Near East, as a few scholars 
have noted (Galling, Lauha, Fox). In the Egyptian Song of Antef one finds 
the following injunction: “May you be whole, as your heart makes itself forget” 
(Papyrus Harris 500, lines 23-24; cf. Fox, “Song of Antef,” p. 410). As Fox points 
out, the Egyptians called entertainment “distracting the heart,” an expression 
that appears in the captions of various scenes of merrymaking ( Contradictions , 
P- 217). 

Qohelet apparently also thinks of pleasure in this way. So he urges people not 
to think of “the days of their lives,” presumably their days of misery, because God 
has made the pleasures of the heart a possible diversion. It appears that the same 
God who gives mortals hnyan ra c “a terrible preoccupation” (see also 1:13; 3:10) 
is the one who gives the possibility of joy. This is how the oppressed (5:8-9 [Heb 
w 7-8]) and the afflicted ( l dni) can cope with life: they can have what their eyes 
see (6:8-9). 

Yet, there may be more to the word ma'aneh than meets the eye. Indeed, the 
Hebrew word, if it means “one who gives preoccupation,” is not found anywhere 
else. At the same time, the form ma'aneh, meaning “answer,” is found several 
times in the wisdom literature of the Bible (Prov 15:1, 23; 16:1; 29:19; Job 32:3, 
5). Prov 15:23 is particularly intriguing since it says that an apt ma'aneh “answer” 
is a joy to people. Inasmuch as the form in our passage (5:20 [Heb v 19]) is 
precisely ma c dneh (without the object indicated!), it is difficult not to associate 
the word with the other occurrences of ma'aneh in the Bible. It does not make 
much sense to suggest that God is the “answer in joy,” but one must nevertheless 
consider it likely that Qohelet uses the word to evoke the idea that it is God who 
answers humans through the joy of their hearts. Lohfink takes such a position, 
arguing that Qohelet intends to convey the idea that God “reveals” through joy 
(“Revelation by Joy,” pp. 625-35). God is the one who gives a preoccupation 
through joy, but God also gives a response to humanity through joy in their 
hearts. It is the same God who makes possible this positive preoccupation, per¬ 
haps as a resolution to the ' inyan ra ' “terrible preoccupation” that humanity must 
face in life. 

What Is Bad (6:1-2) 

These verses are problematic for the interpreter because they seem to negate 
what has been said in 5:18-20 (Heb w 17-19). This appears all the more so 
because the vocabulary and style in 6:1-2 suggest that this section is intended to 
mirror 5:18-19 (Heb w 17-18) in some way, as if the two were together a para¬ 
dox, the one as true as the other. 

Despite the similarities, however, there are significant differences. Indeed, the 
lexical and stylistic similarities only serve to highlight the real differences be¬ 
tween the two situations. The following divergences are evident: 
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5:18-19 (Heb vv 17-18) 

all people 
God has given 
God has authorized 
this is the gift of God 


6 : 1-2 

a person 
God gives 

God does not authorize 
this is vanity 


The details are important. In the first place, 5:18-19 (Heb w 17-18) speaks of 
“all people” ( kol-haadam ), whereas 6:1-2 pertains to “a person” (*fs). The first 
concerns the universal, the second the particular. Or, as Isaksson puts it, 5:18-19 
(Heb w 17-18) states the general rule, while 6:1-2 indicates “the possibility of 
exceptions to the rule” (see Studies in the Language of Qoheleth, p. 122). To be 
sure, 6:1 speaks of the evil being great over humanity ( haadam ), but that means 
only that humanity as a whole is subject to the possibility of such instances as 
described in 6:2. Moreover, in regard to Gods role, 5:19 (Heb v 18) uses Hebrew 
verbs in the perfect (“God gave,” “he has authorized”), whereas 6:2 uses the im¬ 
perfect (“God gives,” “God does not authorize”). The former describes what is, 
the latter what could be. In sum, there are three fundamental differences be¬ 
tween 5:18-19 (Heb w 17-18) and 6:1-2: (1) one is positive, the other negative; 
(2) one is universal, the other particular; (3) one indicates the rule, the other the 
exception. As a general rule, God already has permitted humans ( kol-haadam ) 
to enjoy what they have, given them material possessions, and authorized them 
to partake of what they have as their portion. This is the manifestation of God’s 
gift to humanity. Yet there are instances when that gift is not evident, when the 
same God who gives material possessions may not give certain individuals the 
ability to enjoy them. 

We do not know what kind of person Qohelet has in mind, or what circum¬ 
stances may cause one not to enjoy material possessions. One can only guess 
whether the author is thinking of economic, physical, or psychological handi¬ 
caps. In 2:24-26, he speaks of an arbitrary deity who allows some to enjoy good 
but not others. Now he says only that a “stranger” — someone who is not expected 
to partake in that person’s place —will, in fact, reap the benefits. Qohelet speaks 
readily of God’s gift to humanity, but he is also realistic in admitting that there 
are painful, inexplicable exceptions. Such a situation he calls hebel “vanity” — 
an enigmatic situation —and a “terrible sickness.” 

People Who Cannot Enjoy (6:3-6) 

As 6:1-2 corresponds to 5:18-19 (Heb w 17-18), so 6:3-6 matches 5:13-17 (Heb 
w 12-16). There are echoes in 6:3-6 of the section it mirrors in Chapter 5: “he 
sires” (6:3), “he came in darkness and he walks in darkness” (6:4). To be sure, 
the illustration in Chapter 5 calls attention to wealth that is hoarded, whereas 
6:3-6 speaks of other matters of importance to people, namely, fecundity and 
longevity. Yet, the fundamental problem is the same in both sections: there are 
people who simply cannot enjoy what they have. In the ancient Near East, 
wealth, progeny, and longevity are the items that humans, even kings, most com¬ 
monly requested from the deity ( KTU 1.14.1.52-2.5; 1.17.6.17-18; see ANET\ 
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pp. 143, 151). These are the gifts that wisdom bestows on the wise (Prov 3:16; 
8:18). Yet, even these gifts will not make some people happy. They are always 
troubled and angry (5:17 [Heb v 16]), and they complain about every ridiculous 
matter, even about both life and death — that their days are still to come and that 
they have no grave site (6:3). If they have everything in life —wealth, progeny, 
and longevity — they will complain about the days that are still to come and about 
death. Such people think too much about the days of their lives (see also 5:20 
[Heb v 19]). 

In such a case, Qohelet says, the stillborn child is better off, echoing Job s 
complaint when he lost both his wealth and children (Job 3:16). The saying in 
6:4 is also reminiscent of the aphorism in 5:15 (Heb v 14) about birth and death, 
except that in this instance there is no life span to speak of: the stillborn child 
enters the transient world already devoid of life and goes in darkness, its memory 
hidden in darkness forever. It neither has seen the sun (see Job 3:16; Ps 58:9 
[Eng v 8]), nor did it have consciousness. Those who are alive are in a different 
situation — for better or for worse: the living “see” and “know.” Inasmuch as they 
inevitably see evil, they are worse off than the stillborn child (4:3). At the same 
time, however, the living are also capable of “seeing good,” enjoying what is pres¬ 
ent. The living know to have rest (see 4:6). Thus, the living may be better off, 
but they may also be worse off, depending on how they see and know. It's a matter 
of perspective, as it were. Thus, even if one lives a thousand years twice over — 
more than twice the nine-hundred-and-sixty-nine-year life span of Methuselah 
(Gen 5:27) — but cannot enjoy good, then the stillborn child is indeed better off. 
For Qohelet, life consists of both the good and the bad. It is inevitable that one 
will observe the evil that exists (4:1-3), but one can also “see good,” that is, enjoy 
what one has in the present. 

People Who Cannot Be Satisfied (6:7-9) 

In this final section of the literary unit, Qohelet returns to the issue broached in 
the first section, namely, the problem of human insatiability. As in the first sec¬ 
tion, the language of consumption and satiation is metaphorical for human 
greed. Hence he speaks of human “toil” for their mouths. It has been observed 
that the language here is reminiscent of idioms pertaining to the insatiability of 
Sheol, or, in Canaanite mythology, Death. This is probably correct, but that does 
not mean that Qohelet is thinking that human toil only leads to Sheol, the “one 
place” to which he alludes in the preceding verse, as Ackroyd contends (“Two 
Hebrew Notes,” pp. 82-86). 

We note first that Hebrew nepes, the word for “gullet,” is used in 6:2 and 6:3 
for human appetite, as also in 4:8. The word appears again in 6:9, where the 
proper translation is debatable, but the possibility of allusion to Sheol is certainly 
precluded. Moreover, the corresponding section (5:8-12 [Heb w 7-11]) is con¬ 
cerned with the insatiability of the arrogant rich. The larger literary context de¬ 
mands, therefore, that one interpret 6:7 as referring to the insatiability of people, 
specifically the rich. The “gullet” of these people is at issue. Nevertheless, it 
would be erroneous to ignore the mythological background of the text. In Ca- 
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naanite mythology, deified Death is portrayed as an insatiable monster with an 
opened mouth, one lip reaching the netherworld, the other reaching the sky, and 
its tongue reaching the stars (KTU 1.5.2.2-4; 1.23.61-62; cf. A NET 3 , p. 138). 
Death waits impatiently to take its victims into its gullet (Ugaritic rips). The Bibli¬ 
cal writers applied this imagery to speak of Sheol (Isa 5:14; Prov 27:20; 30:16), as 
Ackroyd has correctly observed. But what is more important for our interpreta¬ 
tion, though not noted by commentators, is that the same idioms have also been 
applied to the rich and oppressive people who seem as insatiable as mythological 
Death. Thus a psalmist speaks of the haughty rich who threaten oppression from 
on high: “they set their mouth in the heavens and the tongue goes to the nether¬ 
world” (Ps 73:9). The rich oppressors are ever ready to consume the rest of hu¬ 
manity like mythological Death. The prophet Habakkuk describes an arrogant 
oppressor in a similar way: “[he] widens his gullet like Sheol, like Death he is 
never satisfied” (Hab 2:5). Habakkuk also alludes to the myth of Baals defeat by 
Death when he speaks of the wicked swallowing up the righteous (1:13; compare 
Isa 57:4). In short, the language of Death s insatiability is not infrequently appro¬ 
priated to describe the insatiability of human oppressors. This is surely the back¬ 
ground of Qohelefs words. The insatiable rich are that monstrous and deadly! 

The implication of what Qohelet is saying is that the insatiability of the rich is 
not only self-destructive, it poses dangers to others who fall prey to their greed. 
Here, as in the mirror section (5:8-12 [Heb w 7-11]), personal greed has social 
consequences. The author is thinking of the oppressive rich, who will gobble 
up anything and anyone. Qohelet elevates the issue to a higher plain so that 
discontentment is seen to have consequences not only for individuals, but also 
for society at large, even for the cosmos. Greed endangers the world. It endangers 
life itself. 

It is in the face of such monstrosity that Qohelet asks what advantage the wise 
have over the fool. Here, as elsewhere, the question is rhetorical. He means that 
the wise are no less vulnerable than the fool before the gaping gullet of the insa¬ 
tiable oppressors. Everyone is endangered by the greedy! 

The next line is difficult (see Notes at 6:8). Scholars are often troubled by the 
mention of “the afflicted” and they wonder about its relevance here. Some 
emend the text, while others seek recourse in alternative explanations of the He¬ 
brew word. But the reference to the afflicted properly ties the passage to its begin¬ 
ning in 5:8-9 (Heb w 7-8). The Hebrew word for “afflicted” is a synonym for 
“poor” and “oppressed” (see Notes and Comment at 5:8 [Heb v 7]). Thus, Isaiah 
speaks of what is taken away from “the afflicted” (gezelat he 1 am; compare gezel 
in 5:8 [Heb v 7]) in a passage that speaks of the rich gobbling up the vineyards 
and crushing the poor (Isa 3:13-15; see also ligzol mispat c aniyye c ammi “to vio¬ 
late the justice of the afflicted of my people” in Isa 10:2). It is appropriate, there¬ 
fore, that Qohelet mentions the afflicted in this context about the insatiability of 
the oppressive rich. Qohelets dilemma here is ostensibly with the conduct of 
those who are oppressed: if the wise has no advantage over fools, why should the 
afflicted learn how to cope with life? 

The answer is given the form of another tob-saying , a “better than”-saying (see 
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Comment on Chapter 4): “what the eyes see is better than the passing of life.” 
The meaning of the first half of the saying is clear enough from the usage of the 
idiom elsewhere; it has to do with enjoying the pleasures of the moment. Ironi¬ 
cally, Qohelets response to the poor here is the same as what he said to the rich 
in 5:11 (Heb v 10). To the rich he intimates that there is no accomplishment, 
except in what is present and enjoyable. To the poor he suggests that there is no 
advantage for anyone, although what is present and enjoyable is relatively good. 

The meaning of the second half of the tdb-saying is more difficult. The idiom 
halok-nepes has often been translated as “the roving of the appetite” (NIV), “the 
wandering of desire” (RSV), or the like. This meaning is not impossible, particu¬ 
larly in light of the association of the nepes with satiation in 6:2, 3, 6. But the 
metaphor of a wandering appetite is somewhat forced. It is more probable that 
the idiom means “the passing of life,” thus referring to death. At the same time, 
the mention of nepes does recall the insatiability of mortals. Thus the whole verse 
suggests that it is better to have what is before the eyes, what is present, rather 
than to die on account of ones insatiability. This saying is directed at all people, 
the rich and the poor alike. 
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ILA.l. No One Knows What Is Good (6:10-7:14) 

6 10 Whatever happens has already been designated; the course of human be¬ 
ings is known, and they cannot dispute with the one who is stronger than they. 
H Indeed, there are many words that increase vanity. What advantage do human 
beings have? 12 For who knows what is good for human beings in life, in the few 
days of their fleeting life? They will spend them as in a shadow, for who can tell 
people what will happen afterwards under the sun? 

7 Tame is better than fine ointment, 

and the day of death than the day of birth. 

2 It is better to go to a house of mourning 
than to go to a house of feasting. 

Since that is the end of all humanity, 
let the one who is alive lay (it) to heart. 

^Vexation is better than merriment, 

for in the sadness of the countenance the heart will be glad. 

4 The heart of the wise is in the house of mourning, 
but the heart of the foolish is in the house of pleasure. 

5 It is better to hear the rebuke of the wise, 
than for one to hear the ode of fools. 

6 For like the crackling of thorns under a pot, 
so is the mirth of the fool. 

But this, too, is vanity; 

Tor oppression turns the wise into fools, 

And a payment perverts the mind. 

8 The end of a matter is better than its beginning; 
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It is better to be patient than arrogant. 

9 Do not be quick to anger, 
for anger stays in the bosom of fools. 

10 Do not say, “How is it that the former days 
were better than these?” 

Indeed, it is not out of wisdom that you ask so. 

1 Wisdom is as good as inheritance, 

and an advantage to those who see the sun. 

12 For wisdom is as a shadow, money is as a shadow; 

knowledge is an advantage, wisdom lets its possessor live. 

n See the activity of God, for who is able to straighten what he has made crooked? 
14 When times are good, enjoy; when times are bad, see —yes, God has made the 
one just like the other so that people will not discover anything after them. 

NOTES 

6 10. Whatever happens. The expression mah-ssehaya refers to current events 

or state of affairs, as it does also in 1:9, 3:15, and 7:24. Always when the expression 
is used in Ecclesiastes, the issue is what is happening or what has been happening 
in the world, rather than just “what exists” (so NIV, REB, NAB) or “what has 
already existed” (NEB). It means essentially the same thing as kol-aser na'asa 
tahat hassamayim “all that has been done under the heavens” (1:13) and kol- 
hamma'asim senna'asu tahat hassames “all the deeds that have been done under 
the sun” (1:14). Note the parallelism of mah-ssehaya “whatever has happened” 
with mah-ssenna c asa “what has been done” in 1:9. In short, “whatever happens” 
is what has been done in the universe. 

has already been designated. Hebrew kebar niqra semo y lit. “already its name 
has been called.” The idiom qdra' (be)sem “call (by) name” often means “to des¬ 
ignate, appoint, destine.” In Ps 147:4, for example, qdra' semot “call the names” 
occurs in parallelism with mana mispar “assign the number” = “appoint” (see 
also the use of mana in Isa 65:12; Jon 2:1; 3:6, 7). In this Psalm and in Isa 40:26, 
the luminaries are assigned by the Creator to their specific stations in the cosmos 
(compare Enuma Elis y Tablet V; ANET 3 , pp. 67-68). The idiom is used fre¬ 
quently in Deutero-Isaiah in a manner that echoes the Akkadian royal inscrip¬ 
tions, with their idioms of royal election (see Isa 41:25; 43:1; 45:4). That is, qdra' 
(be)sem “call (by) name” means roughly the same thing as Akkadian sumam nabu 
“to call the name” = “to appoint, designate, choose” (see references in CAD 
XI/1, pp. 34-39). The idiom in this context simply refers to the divine predetermi¬ 
nation. One may compare the following saying in the Aramaic Proverbs of Ahi- 
qar: “Many are [the s]tar[s of heaven who]se names one does not know. Behold, 
thus the individual human does not know” (see TAD III, 1.1.164). 

the course of human beings is known. Assuming Hebrew wenoda c 3 asurehu < > 

3 adam y with one alep deleted as dittography, and taking the verb to be the Niphal 
perfect 3 ms (rather than the Niphal participle). MTs wenoda c 3 aser-hu 3 adam 
(lit. “and it is known that he is human”) is very awkward in this context. LXX 
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takes the text to mean “it is known what the human is,” and this is the way many 
translators understand it (see NIV: “what man is has been known”; JB: “we know 


what people are”). But the Hebrew can hardly mean that. As Gordis has noted, 
one should expect Hebrew mah instead of 5 aser for the indirect question ( Kohe - 
leth, p. 263); 5 aser can mean “what” as a relative pronoun (= “that which”) but 
not “what” as an answer to an implicit or explicit question. After verbs of percep¬ 
tion the particle 5 aser should mean “that,” not “what.” Thus, 5 aser-hu 3 adam 
ought to mean u that he is a human,” not “what the human is.” Cf. sehem-behema 
“that they are beasts” in 3:18. So Vulg, correctly, reads et scitur quod homo sit “it 
is known that he is human.” 


Some translators try to circumvent the syntactical problems by disregarding 
the Masoretic accents and separating wenoda c 5 aser hu and 3 adam . In that case, 
the former is read with the preceding line (so NJPS: “and it was known that it 
would happen”), while the latter is taken as a casus pendens introducing the next 
line. The conjunction on we/o 3 is also deleted (see Ehrlich, Randglossen , p. 80). 
So, for instance, NJPS reads: “as for man, he cannot contend. . . .” Fox even 
transposes 3 adam and welo yukal to yield welo'-yukal 3 adam “and humanity is 
not able . . .” (Contradictions , pp. 223-24). 

Clearly the text is difficult as it stands in MT. The phrase appears to be disrup¬ 
tive and meaningless in the context, if MT is correct. Instead of 3 aser-hu 3 adam , 
M. Dahood (“Canaanite-Phoenician Influence,” p. 208) has proposed to read 
3 asrehu < > 3 adam . He cites Ugaritic atryt, which, following many scholars, he 

takes to mean “destiny” or “fortune.” The Ugaritic cognate is most suggestive 
because of its usage in tandem with uhryt “the hereafter” or “the end” (see 3 hryw 
in Eccl 6:12), and because it occurs in The Legend of Aqhat, in a context con¬ 
cerning human mortality, as our text does also: 


As for the human, what uhryt will that one obtain? 
What atryt will the human obtain? 

(KTU 1 . 17 . 6 . 35 - 36 ) 


The parallelism in The Legend of Aqhat is compelling. There is no doubt as 
to the meaning of uhryt in the Ugaritic parallel: it refers to the future, specifically, 
“the end.” As for the word atryt , one may note that Arabic has a verb 3 atara that 
may mean “to follow, determine, decide, choose,” as well as “to take sole posses¬ 
sion, appropriate,” and so, perhaps, a related noun might signify something like 
“destiny” or “future.” Such a specific meaning is not found in classical Arabic, 
however (see Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon Part I, pp. 18-20). The Arabic noun 
3 atar means “footprint, impression, trace,” but it may also refer to a “track” or 
“course.” It may refer to one’s origin, as in the expressions ma yudra lahu 3 ayna 
3 atarun “it is not known where was his origin” and ma yudra lahu ma 3 atarun “it 
is not known what was his origin” (cited by Lane, loc. cit.). In this usage, the noun 
points back to the beginning of the course — the path from which one comes. But 
the word is often used, too, in the sense of a path that one follows (so frequently 
in the Qur’an, V.46; LVII.27; XLIII.22). In this sense, Ugaritic atryt is an appro- 
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priate parallel term for the noun uhryt. (“the end, the future”), for it implies a 
course that obviously leads to some destination. So the parallel in the Aqhat text 
is as follows: mt uhryt mh yqh II mh yqh mt atryt. Only by implication can Ugaritic 
atryt be taken to mean “destiny.” As in Arabic 3 atar , the Hebrew word 5 asur may 
refer to ones footstep, or it may be a metonym for the course one takes. The 
latter usage is found in Prov 14:15, where the gullible simpleton is contrasted 
with the shrewd one who carefully considers the course ( la'asuro; RSV: “the pru¬ 
dent looks where he is going”). For Job, however, it is the deity who knows the 
way that one takes, although the mortal can choose to follow a course ( baasuro , 
Job 23:11). 

Qohelef s contention is that the course has already been set and it is known 
(to God). As in the Ugaritic Legend of Aqhat, the mortal does not know what the 
end of the course might be, or even what the course is that one will take. Divine 
(fore)knowledge is contrasted with human ignorance. Compare wenoda c “it is 
known” in v 10 and mi yodea c “who knows?” in v 12. The former refers to God s 
(fore)knowledge, the latter to the fact that no human can know. 

In his emendation of the text, Dahood takes 3 adam with the next line and 
deletes the conjunctive waw in welo-yukal ladin , so that 3 adam becomes the sub¬ 
ject of the clause. There is no evidence for the deletion of the conjunction, how¬ 
ever. There is, in fact, no need for the excision, and the traditional accentuation 
of the sentence is accurate. We should take the suffix on 3 asurehu 3 adam as pro- 
leptic. This is an instance of the so-called “ beto moseh construction,” where “his 
house, Moses” means “the house of Moses.” Thus, the suffix anticipates the noun 
to which it refers (see BL §65.i; Brockelmann, §68.b). Examples are found in 
Phoenician and Punic ( KAI 14.1; 26 1.17; III.4; Plautus, Poenulus , V.933). There 
are also many examples in Hebrew (Num 23:18; Ezek 42:14; Prov 13:4). So, 
too, 3 asurehu 3 adam , lit. “his course, the human,” means “the course of human 
beings.” 

Thus in Eccl 6:10, mah-ssehaya kebar niqra semo “whatever happens is al¬ 
ready designated” is parallel in meaning to wenoda £ 3 asurehu 3 adam “the course 
of human beings is known.” Any difference there is between the two is very sub¬ 
tle: the former refers generally to events, the latter refers to the course of human¬ 
ity in particular. Here, as so often in Ecclesiastes, passive verbs are used to refer 
obliquely to what the deity does (see Comment at 1:13). The deity is not men¬ 
tioned explicitly, and remains unnamed till the conclusion (7:13-14). 

and they cannot dispute. With the preposition c zm (“with”) the verb dyn cer¬ 
tainly means “to argue with, quarrel, dispute,” a meaning that is well attested in 
Postbiblical Hebrew (cf. m. c Ed. 1:10; b. Sanh. 17b). But the verb probably still 
retains its legal connotations and may suggest a legal dispute. Curiously, in the 
Aramaic Proverbs of Ahiqar, the root spt is used, whereas the Aramaic verb ex¬ 
pected is dyn: [m]h ysptwn ‘ qn c m 3 sh “[H]ow can wood contest with fire ...” a 
proverb about the futility of challenging awesome power (TAD III, 1.1. 88). 

one who is stronger. Reading settaqqip with Qere, many Hebrew MSS, Syr, and 
Targ. Ketib reflects a conflation of two readings: setaqqip and hattaqqip. A similar 
conflation is found in 10:3, where Ketib has kesehassakal (a conflate reading), 
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but Qere has kesessakal. The form taqqip itself is found only here in Biblical 
Hebrew (although the verb is found in 4:12), but it is found in Biblical Aramaic 
(Dan 2:40, 42; 3:33; 7:7; Ezra 4:20) and Postbiblical Hebrew. The “one who is 
stronger” is an oblique reference to the deity. One is reminded of Job's admission 
that no one can contend with the deity because “he (the deity) is wise of heart 
and mighty in power” (Job 9:4-5). Cf. Job 14:20, where God is said to overpower 
(tqp) people (see also Jer 20:7, although the verb is different there). It is common 
advice in the wisdom texts of the ancient Near East that it is unwise to contend 
with one who is more powerful, whether that one is divine or human. So in the 
Aramaic Proverbs of Ahiqar one reads: “With one who is more exalted than your¬ 
self, do not pick a quar[rel]” (Lindenberger, Aramaic Proverbs of Ahiqar, pp. 142, 
262). Lindenberger cites various other examples and surmises that the saying in 
Ahiqar “may refer to things that are too exalted to understand.” See also Sir 8:1; 
3:21-23. The same sentiment is found in Isa 45:9 and Rom 9:20-21. 

11. Indeed there are many words that increase vanity. Hebrew ki yes-debanm 
harbeh marbim habel , lit. “indeed, there are words aplenty that increase vanity” 
(see also LXX). The Hebrew does not mean “the more the words, the less the 
meaning” (NIV, cf. NRSV; REB). As Fox has noted, only some types of wordiness 
increase hebel, not all ( Contradictions , pp. 225-26). The literal meaning of the 
Hebrew suffices. The author uses alliteration, perhaps to imitate the bombast of 
the sages: debarim harbeh marbim habel. In English one might say “wordiness is 
not worthiness.” 

vanity. See Notes and Comment at 1:2. 

12. in the few days of their fleeting life. The phrase mispar yeme-hayye heblo 
reflects the accusative of time (see Notes at 2:3). The word hebel here clearly 
refers to the brevity of life (cf. kol-yeme hayye hebleka “all the days of his fleeting 
lifetime” in 9:9). See Notes and Comment at 1:2. The idiom mispar yeme hayyim 
(lit. “the numerability of the days of life”) occurs also in 2:3 and 5:17 (Eng v 18). 
In the Gilgamesh Epic one reads: awTlutumma manu umusa “as for humanity, 
their days are numbered” (Gilg Y iv 142). 

and they will spend them. The antecedent of the object pronoun “them” is 
“days.” The Hebrew idiom * asa yamim means “to spend days.” This usage of c asa 
is attested in Mishnaic Hebrew: Pswt sm “to live there” (Gen. Rabb., section 91; 
s c sh bm'rh “who lives in a cave” ( Midrash Tillim on Ps 17:4). It is often suggested 
that the idiom is a result of Hellenistic influence, since in Hellenistic Greek 
there is a similar usage for the verb poiein when it is used with words of time (see 
Whitley, Koheleth, p. 61). Similar idioms are found in Egyptian, however, where 
the verb iri (lit. “to do, make”) may mean “to spend (time)”: e.g. iri.n.i hrw 3 “I 
spent 3 days” ( Shipwrecked Sailor [Pap. Leningrad 1115, 1.41]); iri.n.i rnptgs im 
“I spent a year-and-a-half there” ( Story ofSinuhe [Pap. Berlin, lines 29-30]). The 
Akkadian equivalent of this idiom, epesu uma “spend the day,” is attested in a 
letter discovered at Boghazkoi (KUB 3, text 34, rev., 1. 5), but there it is almost 
certainly a translation of the Egyptian idiom. In any case, there is nothing dis¬ 
tinctly Hellenistic about the expression. No Hellenistic influence can be estab¬ 
lished on the basis of this idiom. 
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as in a shadow. Hebrew kassel , lit. “like the shadow/’ Hebrew does not require 
a second preposition to say “as in”: e.g., kammilhama harisona “as in the first 
battle” (Judg 20:39); kedobram “as in their pasture” (Isa 5:17); kime qedem “as in 
days of old” (Isa 51:9). See GKC §118.t, u. The point is clear: human life is 
ephemeral. So one reads in Job 8:9, “we are of yesterday and we are ignorant; 
indeed, our days upon the earth are a shadow” (note Syr and Targ have “like a 
shadow” —i.e., reflecting Hebrew ksl). Elsewhere in the Bible mortals are said 
to “flee like a shadow” and not abide (Job 14:2; 1 Chron 29:15). Cf. also Pss 
102:12 (Eng v 11); 109:23; 144:4; Eccl 8:13; Job 17:7. LXX (followed by SyrH 
and Copt) and Targ have “in a shadow” — either freely interpreting Hebrew ksl 
or reflecting bsl y in anticipation of bsl . . . bsl in 7:12. DOC and three cursives, 
however, read hos skian y reflecting Hebrew ksl. MT is sound and need not be 
emended. Vulg has velut umbra “like a shadow,” supporting the reading in MT. 

for who can tell. The function of 'aser is unclear here (see Ellermeier, Qohelet 
1/1, pp. 171-72; Lauha, Kohelet p. 120). It probably functions the same way as ki 
at the beginning of v 12: ki mi-yodea c “for who knows” // 3 aser mi-yaggid “for who 
can tell.” 

afterwards under the sun. The suffix on 5 aharayw (lit. “after him”) obviously 
refers to 3 adam , but what does the expression mean? If tahat hassemes (“under 
the sun”) refers to being alive or being on earth (see Notes at 1:3), 3 aharayw 
cannot refer to the afterlife: “after them under the sun” would be an oxymoron. 
Given the fact that this line probably forms an inclusio with v 10, and given the 
parallelism of 'uhryt (“end”) and 3 atryt (“course”) in Ugaritic ( KTU 1.17.6.35- 
36), one may interpret 3 aharayw not as a preposition with a suffix (“after them”), 
but as a substantive, meaning literally “their end” (cf. beahare hahanit “at the 
end of the spear” in 2 Sam 2:23) or figuratively “their future” or “their destiny.” 
This word would then be the subject of the sentence. The word is a cognate of 
Ugaritic uhry and Arabic 3 uhray y both meaning “destiny” or “end.” Thus, one 
may better translate mi-yaggid la'adam mah-yyihyeh 3 aharayw tahat hassames as 
“who can tell human beings what their future (or “their destiny”) will be under 
the sun.” This line is to be contrasted with v 10: no one knows what the course 
of humanity is (v 10) // no one can tell mortals what their future will be (v 12). 
Note also that noda 1 “it is known” (v 10) // mi yodea c “who knows” (v 12); mah- 
ssehaya “whatever happens” (v 10) // mah-yyihyeh “what will be” (v 12). Thus in 
w 10-12 we have a tightly woven subunit. 

7 1. Fame is better than fine ointment. Hebrew tob sem missemen tob contains 

a chiastically arranged wordplay that is very difficult to reproduce in English. A 
similar wordplay between sem “name” and semen “oil” is found in Song 1:3. The 
word sem “name” by itself (without any adjective) may mean a good reputation, 
as it does in Prov 22:1 and Zeph 3:19. The Proverbs passage is especially sugges¬ 
tive, since it compares a good name favorably to other desirable things in life (see 
also The Instruction of Amenemope y XVI. 11-14; AEL II, p. 156). This is how sem 
is generally understood: thus, a good reputation is better than the finest luxuries. 
This is probably the original meaning of the proverb. But sem may mean more 
than current reputation. It may be used in the sense of a lasting name, the name 
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of someone who has died. It may refer to a memorial, as in Ps 9:6; Isa 55:13 and 
56:5. In the last instance (Isa 56:5), a lasting reputation is said to be tob mibbanim 
umibbanot “better than sons and daughters/’ In light of Qohelet’s concern with 
death in 7:1-4, it seems appropriate to take sem here as referring to lasting 
fame — a good name that outlasts life itself. In Ezek 39:13, sem is associated with 
burial and clearly refers to ones posthumous name. If so, the author could be 
alluding to the view that a good reputation is one way to achieve immortality. As 
Ben Sira puts it: “Take care of your name, for it will remain for you longer than 
a thousand stores of gold. The goodness of life lasts only for a few days, but the 
goodness of a name lasts forever” (Sir 41:12-13). This is a view that Qohelet is 
subtly challenging. 

As for semen tob “fine ointment,” it is mentioned among the treasures of the 
king, along with gold, silver, armaments, and spices (2 Kgs 20:13 // Isa 39:2). 
Whereas in Isa 39:2 the expression is hassemen hattob (where hattob is an adjec¬ 
tive), in the parallel text in 2 Kgs 20:13 it is semen hattob (where semen is in 
construct to hattob). In any case, semen tob is associated with great pleasures (see 
Song 1:3); it is an item of luxury and represents the good life (Ps 133:2-3). Cf. 
also semen hammor “oil of myrrh” (Esth 2:12) and semen roqeah “perfumers oil” 
(Eccl 10:1). The expression semen tob is similar to Akkadian samnu tabu (or 
samnu sa tabi) “fine ointment/perfume,” which is frequently listed with various 
items of great value sent as tribute in international diplomacy (see citations in 
CAD XVII/l,pp. 321, 328). 

birth. Hebrew hiwwaledo , lit. “his being born.” The antecedent of the pronom¬ 
inal suffix is unexpressed in this case, so the suffix is used impersonally: “his being 
born” = “ones being born.” The presence of the suffix is attested by LXX AC , 
SyrH, and Aq, but the suffix is omitted in LXX BS and Syr. The omission of the 
suffix in translation, however, does not indicate a different reading in the Hebrew 
Vorlage. LXX BS and Syr merely reflect translations according to the sense of the 
text. As for the idiom ywm hwldw , one may compare it with Aramaic ywm yld 3 
“birthday,” attested on an Aramaic papyrus from North Saqqara (Segal, Aramaic 
Texts , No. 41.8). 

2. a house of mourning. Hebrew bet-ebel is without precise parallel in the Bi¬ 
ble, but it appears many times in the Mishnah and Talmud, not infrequently in 
contrast to bet misteh “house of feasting,” as is the case here (e.g., m. Ter. 11:10; 
c Erub. 8:1; Ketub. 7:5; b. Sabb. 50a; Ketub. 71b). The former refers to the home 
of mourners, the latter to a place for the wedding feast. Significantly, eating and 
drinking took place not only at the bet misteh “house of feasting,” but also at the 
bet 5 ebel “house of mourning.” The mourners’ feast took place both in the 
mourners’ homes and outside the homes (see b. Sabb. 105b), usually sponsored 
by the permanent clubs called habarot , the equivalent of the Greek funerary 
societies. In Jer 16:5 one reads of a bet marzeah , apparently a club house for 
funerary purposes (see b. Ketub. 69b). Jeremiah was forbidden to go to this “house 
of mourning” ( bet marzeah ), as well as “the house of feasting” ( bet-misteh y Jer 
16:5, 8). From several West Semitic inscriptions one gathers that the marzeah 
was an institution associated with funerary rituals and is most often marked by 
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excessive drinking and revelry (see the survey in T. J. Lewis, Cults of the Dead in 
Ancient Israel and Ugarit [HSM 39; Atlanta: Scholars, 1989], pp. 80-94). 

house of feasting. Instead of msth “feasting/’ one MS (Kennicott no. 107) has 
smhh “joy, pleasure,” a reading supported by 4QQoh a ([s]mhh ). This is a variant 
reading that anticipates byt smhh in v 4. MT, supported by the ancient versions 
(LXX eis oikon potou) y is to be preferred. Hebrew bet misteh “house of feasting,” 
an expression occurring in the Bible only from the exilic period on, probably 
refers to a banquet hall of some sort (Esth 7:8; Jer 16:8; m. Ber. 1:1; Sota 9:11; 
Neg. 3.2). Cf. also Biblical Aramaic bet misteya in Dan 5:10. 

that is the end of all humanity. Hebrew hu sop kol-ha'adam. It is not clear 
what hu refers to; its antecedent may be laleket 'el-bet-ebel “to go to the house 
of mourning,” or the fact that it is better to go to the house of mourning than to 
the wedding banquet. The “end” (sop) refers to the end of a human life span in 
3:11. This is a term of Late Biblical Hebrew (see Notes at 3:11). 

lay (it) to heart. Hebrew yitten 'el libbo. Cf. the same expression in 9:1 (also 
Isa 42:25; 57:11), but also the idiom sdm 'el-libbo in 2 Sam 13:33; 19:20. 

3. in the sadness of the countenance. Hebrew beroa c panim may mean either a 
sad or angry face (Fox: “a scowl”). A similar idiom is attested in Gen 40:7 and 
Neh 2:2-3. 

the heart will be glad. Hebrew yitab leb. Cf. Judg 18:20; 19:6, 9; 1 Kgs 21:7; 
Ruth 3:7. Cf. the Aramaic expression Ibby l' tyb “my heart was not glad” in a 
letter from the fifth century B.C.E. (TAD I, 3.3.2). 

4. in a house of mourning. Hebrew bebet 'ebel. Instead of bbyt 'bl and bbyt 
smhh , 4QQoh a omits the preposition in both cases. This is perhaps simply a case 
of haplography. We should retain the preposition (so LXX). 

in a house of pleasure. Hebrew bebet simha. Two Hebrew MSS read byt msth 
instead of byt smhh , but byt msth is clearly secondary, being an attempt to make 
the text conform to v 2. There is, however, no semantic difference between the 
two expressions. 

5. rebuke. Hebrew ga l arat. 4QQoh a has the plural g'rwt which, if correct, 
would be unique in the Bible. This noun is not attested in the plural anywhere 
else. Both variants are possible. 

than for one to hear the ode of fools. Given the contrast with “rebuke,” the word 
sir here probably refers to a song of praise and adoration (Judg 5:12; 2 Chron 
5:13; Pss 33:3; 45:1; 149:1; Song 1:1; Isa 26:1; 42:10; Jer 20:13). Instead of m'ys 
snT in MT, 4QQoh a has [m]lm\ which is then corrected to [m]lsm c “than to hear” 
(see Ulrich, “Ezra and Qoheleth Manuscripts from Qumran,” pp. 145-46). MT 
has the lectio difficilior , which is probably more original than the syntactically 
smoother reading of 4QQoh a . 

6. like the crackling of thorns under a pot. Hebrew keqol hassirim tahat hassir. 
There is an obvious wordplay between hassirim “thorns” and hassir “the pot ” 
but also between hassir “the pot” and sir “ode” in the preceding line. Again, it is 
difficult to reproduce the wordplay in English, although “nettle” // “kettle” has 
been suggested. The repetition of sibilants (s, s, s) and palatals (k y q) is probably 
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intended to imitate the crackling of thorns and cackling of fools, as well: sir 



hissing sound of the fire, while the palatals reflect the crackling of the wood. In 
Nah 1:10, sir refers to entangled thorns that are easily consumed. 


vanity, see Notes at 1:2. 

7. for. The ki here is causal, giving the rationale for the conclusion in v 6. 
Since the /zefie/-judgment in the preceding verse is seen as conclusive, the intro¬ 
duction of this verse with ki is troubling for many commentators. It is sometimes 
supposed that something has fallen out (so Barton, McNeile, Lauha). Delitzsch 
proposed years ago that something like Prov 16:8 may have been present origi¬ 
nally: twb m c t bsdqh mrb tbw'wt bV mspt “Better is a little with righteousness than 
great revenues without justice” or twb mE kp bsdqh mmP hpnym b'sq “Better is a 
handful with righteousness than two fistfuls with oppression” (cf. Eccl 4:6). The 
discovery of 4QQoh a has given new impetus to the old lacuna theory, inasmuch 
as the fragment has space for 15 to 20 letters between verses 6 and 7. Some schol¬ 
ars think that there is enough room for something like Prov 16:8, or a shorter 
version of it (see Fox, Contradictions , p. 229). But there is no evidence for a 
missing link, only this blank in the Qumran text that may simply have been an 
erasure, as Muilenburg concluded (“Qoheleth Scroll,” p. 26). 

turns the wise into fools. Hebrew yeholel hakam , lit. “makes the wise irrational.” 
Since the noun holelut is associated with siklut “folly” and apparently means 
something like “silliness” or “stupidity” (see Notes at 2:12), the verb must mean 
something like “make fools” or “turn into fools.” 

a payment. Hebrew mattana does not refer to just any gift, but a “gift” that is 
exacted by oppressors, namely, a bribe. It is used in roughly the same sense as 
the mattan basseter, lit. “a payment in secret,” that is demanded of the poor (Prov 
21:14). In Prov 15:27, sone mattanot “one who hates payments is contrasted with 
bosea c basa c “one who takes a bribe” (cf. also sone besa c “one who hates a bribe” 
in Prov 28:16). So one should understand mattana to be a synonym of besa 1 . The 
word may be related to Aramaic mndt\ a term used in Persian period texts for 
taxes, payment for slaves, rental payments, and so forth (see TAD III, 3.7.1.11, 
19; II, 3.6.7). In any case, the Greek traditions and Vulg in our text assume that 
leb is in the construct state, contrary to the Masoretic accents. Moreover, in those 
traditions the absolute is not read as mattana (“exaction”), but some other noun 
mtn (Aq and Theod have eutonia “strength”; Vulg: robur “vigor”) + the 3 ms 
suffix (-oh instead of-6). It is commonly assumed that there is such a noun, which 
is related to the Postbiblical Hebrew verb matan “to be long, to wait” and the 
adjective matun “patient” (see Driver, “Problems and Solutions,” pp. 229-30). 
Whitley proposes to read motnoh (lit. “his loin”?) and translates the verse thus: 
“for oppression stupefies the wise man, and destroys his strong heart” (Koheleth, 
p. 63). The noun is, however, attested in Hebrew only in the dual form motnayim 
(“loins”). It never occurs in the singular form. Scott, therefore, emends slightly 
to read motnaw , lit. “his loins” and takes the term to be figurative for “his cour¬ 
age.” But the noun in Hebrew and its cognates in other Semitic languages always 
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refer to loins, hips, sinew, tendon, or nerve. They are never used figuratively for 
“strength” or “courage.” To read “strength” one would have to posit an otherwise 
unattested Hebrew word corresponding to Arabic matanat (“strength, firmness”). 

The proposed emendations are both unconvincing and unnecessary. The 
reading in MT is the lectio difficilior, inasmuch as it takes the feminine noun 
mattana to be the subject of the masculine verb and leaves an indefinite object 
marked by the nota accusativi. The use of masculine verbs with feminine sub¬ 
jects is, in fact, not unparalleled in Biblical Hebrew (cf. Deut 32:32; Isa 2:17; 
9:18; 14:11; 1 Kgs 22:36; Jer 13:16; see GKC §145.o) and the nota accusativi is 
in Ecclesiastes sometimes used with nouns without the definite article (3:15; 4:4; 
7:7; see GKC § 117.d). The Hebrew of MT is difficult but possible. Symm trans¬ 
literates the form ( matthana ), thus supporting the reading in MT. In any case, 
the parallelism of ‘ oseq “oppression/bribe” and mattana “bribe” is appropriate. 
In Prov 22:16 one finds ‘ oseq “oppressor” juxtaposed with noten le'asir “one who 
gives to the rich.” A similar sentiment is found in Deut 16:19, although the vo¬ 
cabulary is a little different: “You shall not take a bribe, for the bribe blinds the 
eyes of the wise” (cf. Sir 20:29; Exod 23:6-8). 

perverts. Reading wVawweh instead of wVabbed in MT. The former is the read¬ 
ing in 4QQoh ', although MT is supported by LXX and OL. We cannot account 
for one reading or the other in terms of orthographic confusion, and both mean¬ 
ings are appropriate in this context. Perhaps the confusion arose as a conse¬ 
quence of oral dictation. The verb 3 bd occurs five other times in Ecclesiastes 
(3:6; 5:13 [Eng v 14]; 7:15; 9:6, 18), but the root l wh is unique. Possibly wy’bd is 
an attempt to substitute a rare verb with one that is more at home in the book. 
Hence wi'awweh is preferred. As for the idiom wi'awweh 3 et-leb , one notes the 
comparable expression na'aweh-leb “perverted of mind” in Prov 12:8, where it is 
contrasted with sekel “intelligence.” 

8. a matter. Hebrew has dabar , but LXX has logon “words,” which probably 
reflects Hebrew dbrm (debarim). The latter reading is possible, if one assumes a 
haplography of mem , since there was no distinction between medial and final 
forms until the third century B.C.E.: thus, original dbrm mr'stw was misread as 
dbr mr'sytw. Yet, the 3 ms suffix in meresito u its beginning” suggests a singular 
noun, the antecedent of the pronominal suffix being dabar. So the noun should 
be singular. Even the Greek translation retains the 3 ms suffix: hyper archen au- 
tou. The additional mem reflected in the reading of LXX is probably a dittog- 
raphy, prompted in part by the interpretation of the verse as a critique of the 
many words of the wise (cf. 6:11). 

to be patient. Hebrew 3 erek-ruah , lit. “[being] long of spirit.” A few Hebrew 
MSS read 3 rk 3 pym , substituting the unusual expression 3 rk-rwh with a more com¬ 
mon idiom in the Bible (cf. Exod 34:6; Num 14:18; Joel 2:13; Jon 4:2; Nah 1:3; 
etc.). At Qumran we have the expression 3 rwky rwh used of horses (1QM vi.12). 
In that context, the expression probably means “having stamina,” or the like. It is 
clear, however, that ruah in our passage means temperament. The idiom may be 
compared with Syriac dngr rwh 3 “long of breadth” = “patient” (Brockelmann, 
Lexicon Syriacum 2 , pp. 414-15) and late Akkadian ikki araku “to be long of tern- 
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per” = “to be patient” (see CAD 1/2, p. 224). One should also contrast the expres¬ 
sion with Hebrew qoser ruah “shortness of spirit” = “impatience” (Exod 6:9); 
qesar ruah “short of spirit” = “impatient” (Prov 14:29 // 3 erek 3 appayim). Dahood 
cites Phoenician/Punic 3 rkrh , attested in CIS 91.2, 2434.3 (“Canaanite- 
Phoenician Influence,” pp. 208-9). The form is a personal name, however, 
whose etymology is uncertain; one cannot be sure to interpret the compound as 
3 rk rh or 3 r krh (see F. L. Benz, Personal Names in the Phoenician and Punic In¬ 
scriptions [Studia Pohl 8; Rome: Biblical Institute, 1972], pp. 63, 335). 

than arrogant Hebrew miggebah-ruah , lit. “than [being] lofty of spirit.” Cf. 
gobah ruah “arrogance” (Prov 16:18) and Postbiblical Hebrew ruah geboha “arro¬ 
gance” (m. 3 Abot 5:19). Contrast, too, sepal-ruah “low in spirit” = “humble” (Isa 
57:15; Prov 16:19; 29:23). 

9. do not be quick to anger. Hebrew 3 al-tebahel beruhdka lik'ds, lit. “do not 
hasten in your spirit to be vexed.” Contrast Greek bradys eis orges “slow to anger” 
in Jas 1:19. 

10. Do not say. See Notes at 5:6 (Heb v 5). 

out of wisdom. With verbs of speaking and looking, min often means “out of” 
(Deut 4:36; Amos 1:2; Ps 14:2). There is no need, therefore, to emend mem to 
bet (to read bahokma “in wisdom”), as is sometimes done. LXX, SyrH, and Syr 
have “in” (or “with”) and Targ has “over,” but these are probably contextual trans¬ 
lations and do not reflect different readings. MT has the superior reading. 

11. Wisdom is as good as inheritance. Hebrew toba hokma c im-nahala. The 
preposition l im poses a problem for many exegetes, who expect Qohelet to say 
that wisdom is better than inheritance. Hence some commentators emend 'im 
to min (Zapletal) or me'im (Galling, Hertzberg), usually citing Syr, mn mny zyn 
“than weapons.” Others, who accept the correctness of the preposition, think of 
it as indicating accompaniment —that is, wisdom is only good “together with” 
inheritance (cf. LXX meta y Vulg cum, and the commentaries of Ibn Ezra and 
Rashbam). The preposition 'im, in fact, indicates sameness, as it does in 2:16. In 
the Bible, l im occurs in parallelism with ke- “like” (Job 9:26; 1 Chron 25:8) and 
in Ugaritic it may mean “like” or “the same as” (see the examples cited in Notes 
at 2:16). The point is not that wisdom is “better than” inheritance, but that it is 
only as good as inheritance. But Qohelet would go on to imply that both are 
(equally) fleeting (see Comment at 7:12). 

those who see the sun. That is, those who are alive (see Notes at 1:3 and 6:5). 
Conversely, those who do not or have not seen the sun are those who are not 
alive. See Pss 49:20 (Eng v 19); 58:9 (Eng v 8); Job 3:16. 

12. as a shadow ... as a shadow. Hebrew besel. . . besel. One should assume 
the bet essentiae: e.g., be el sadday “as El Shadday” (Exod 6:3); 3 elohe 3 abi be'ezri 
“the God of my ancestor is my help” (Exod 18:4; cf. Ps 146:5). See GKC §119.i; 
Joiion-Muraoka §133.c. One may note that Symm, Vulg, and Syr seem to reflect 
Hebrew kesel . . . kesel , but that is the lectio facilior. LXX (supported by SyrH 
and Copt) reflects Hebrew besel. . . kesel. For various proposed emendations, see 
Kugel, “Qohelet and Money,” pp. 40-44. 

knowledge is an advantage. Hebrew weyitron da'at. LXX, Syr, and Vulg take 
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da'at with what follows, that is, as a construct noun: da'at hahokma “the knowl¬ 
edge of wisdom.” The Masoretic accents, however, suggest that one ought to see 
knowledge and wisdom as parallel terms, as they are often in Ecclesiastes (see 
1:16, 17; 2:21, 26; 9:10). To be sure, there is the definite article with hokma but 
not with da c at. Yet, the article is not used consistently in this book. We have a 
very similar situation in 7:25, where there are four nouns, but only one has the 
definite article (see Notes at 3:15). 

13. See. The imperative re eh occurs also in 2:1 and 9:9. In both those in¬ 
stances, re eh means more than “observe” or “consider.” Rather, the imperative 
is a call to experience the goodness of life. To “see” is not just to “look at,” but 
to recognize as reality. So in Deut 33:9, ra'a occurs in parallelism with hikkir 
“recognize” and yada c “know.” In Deut 11:2, we find the expression raa 'et- 
musarYHWH “see the discipline ofYHWH” (// yada' “know”), whereas the more 
common idiom is laqah musar “accept discipline” (Jer 2:30; 5:3; 7:28; etc.). It is 
for good reason, therefore, that Kimhi interprets the imperative here as “accept 
lovingly.” 

who is able to straighten what he has made crooked. In 1:15 we have me'uwwat 
lo'-yukal letuqqan (emended text) “what is crooked cannot be made straight” (see 
Notes and Comment there). Whereas God is not named as the agent of the ac¬ 
tion in 1:15, it is clear in 7:13 that it is God who has made things crooked. 

14. when times are good. . . when times are bad. Hebrew beyom toba . . . beyom 
ra c a, lit. “in the day of good ... in the day of bad.” 

enjoy. Hebrew heyeh betdb , lit. “be in good.” The expression probably means 
the same thing as re eh tob in 2:1 (see Notes and Comment there). 

see. The imperative re eh appears to end abruptly. The reader expects an object 
of seeing, but there is none. One is only led to the emphatic gam , the particle 
that emphasizes the dialectical nature of God s activity. 

yes. The particle gam is emphatic here. See, e.g., Gen 27:33; 46:4; Isa 14:10. 
the one just like the other. Hebrew 3 et-zeh le'ummat-zeh , lit. “this one corre¬ 
sponding to this one.” Cf. le'ummat in 1 Chron 24:31. 

that. Hebrew c al-dibrat se occurs only here. It corresponds to Aramaic l al dibrat 
di (Dan 2:30; 4:14 [Eng v 17]). 

anything. Hebrew meuma. Vulg (querimonia “complaint”) and Symm 
(mempsis “blame”) both assume Hebrew mum “blemish,” which is spelled with 
an 'alep (i.e. meum) in Job 31:7 and Dan 1:4. 

after them. That is, they can know nothing of the future in ones lifetime (cf. 
3:22; 9:3; 10:14). See Notes at 6:12. 

COMMENT 

A marginal note by the Jewish tradents who copied and otherwise preserved the 
Hebrew text observes that 6:10 is the midpoint of the book. The preceding literary 
unit ends with a familiar refrain that recurs in the first half of the book: “this, too, 
is vanity and a pursuit of wind” (1:14; 2:11, 17, 25; 4:4, 16; 6:9). Now begins the 
second half of the book, which is marked by a repeated emphasis on what people 
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cannot know, cannot tell, and cannot discover. The first literary unit of this half 
of the book extends from 6:10 to 7:14. It includes a theological introduction 
(6:10-12) and a theological conclusion (7:13-14), which together frame a series 
of proverbial sounding instructions, mostly about what is "good” or "better” (7:1— 
12). A similar theological framing is found in 1:12-2:26. The introduction and 
conclusion emphasize human ignorance and impotence, over against divine de¬ 
termination and the deity's incomprehensible activity. The sayings in 7:1-12, 
then, are not meant to be read in isolation. Rather, they are to be interpreted 
within the theological framework of the passage. 

The author asserts in 6:10-12 that humans are not able to take issue with what 
is happening in the universe (v 10); they have no advantage (v 11), and no one 
knows what is good ( tob ) for humanity (v 12). Yet, seemingly in contradiction to 
that claim, one finds in 7:1-12 a whole series of tob-sayings ("better-than” say¬ 
ings), most of which are in the style of traditional Israelite and Egyptian didactic 
(proverbial) literature. In the first eight verses, the word tob occurs seven times, 
all in the form of tob-sayings. Read in the context of Qohelef s denial that anyone 
can really know what is good (tob) or has advantage, these tob-sayings must be 
seen as proving precisely the point made in the introduction (6:10-12). Then, in 
7:9-12 one finds further advice, together with a reflection on wisdom's advan¬ 
tage. Again, these verses must be interpreted in the light of the insistence at the 
beginning of the passage (6:10-12) that no one can predict what is going to hap¬ 
pen and that human beings have no advantage. 

All in all, we must see 7:1-12 as a parody of the verbosity of all those who 
readily dish out advice of what is good and tell other people what they should do 
in every situation. But all these "many words” will prove to be as ephemeral as 
life itself (6:11). They give humanity no real advantage. 

The unity of the whole passage is suggested by the repetition of key expres¬ 
sions, particularly at the beginning and the end of the unit. We may note espe¬ 
cially the following: 


6 : 10-12 


7:10-14 


whatever happens ( mah-ssehaya , v 10) 
they cannot (lo-yukal, v 10) 
advantage ( yoter , v 11) 
like a shadow ( kassel , v 12) 
afterwards ("aharayw , v 12) 


how is it? ( meh haya , v 10) 
who can? (mi yukal , v 13) 
advantage (yoter, v 11) 
as a shadow (. besel , v 12) 
after them ("aharayw, v 14) 


Theological Introduction (6:10-12) 

The passage begins by affirming that everything that comes to pass has already 
been designated and that the course of humanity is already known (v 10). As 
elsewhere in the book, passive verbs are used to refer obliquely to what the deity 
does: "has already been designated” // "is known” (v 10). What is meant is that 
God has designated and God has known, although the deity is not explicitly 
named. Humans cannot control what happens on earth, for everything has been 
and is being predetermined and foreknown by an inscrutable power. Indeed, 
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people are in no position to contend ( ladin ) with “one who is stronger” than they. 
And many words — perhaps here referring to the verbosity of those who bring 
disputations (like Job), as well as those who formulate proverbs — may amount to 
empty talk, hebel “vanity.” In contrast to what is known to the deity (v 10) is the 
fact that nobody, no human being, knows what is good ( tob , v 12). 

It is possible that the author is alluding to Job in these verses. Although Job 
admitted at one point that people cannot contend with a deity who is “mighty in 
power” (Job 9:1-4), he nevertheless brought his dispute (din) before God, en¬ 
gaged in empty talk (hebel), and “multiplied words without knowledge” (Job 
35:14-16; see also 13:22-28). Qoheletuses alliteration to illustrate such prolixity: 
debarim harbeh marbim habel “wordiness is not worthiness” (v 11). He would say 
later that it is the fool who “multiplies words” (10:14). Indeed, there are “many 
words” that only increase hebel, literally a breath or a whiff, something that is 
fleeting and quite unreliable (see Notes at 1:2). They may give an impression of 
effectiveness, but they soon dissipate. 

By using a rhetorical question (v 11), the author suggests that humans have no 
advantage, because no one knows what is “good” for people in life (v 12). In 
context we understand the point to be that no one, neither the foolish nor the 
wise, can give others advice on what is universally “good” —at least not in the 
sense of some formula that would give one an edge in life. Human life is as 
ephemeral as a shadow (Job 14:2; 1 Chron 29:15; Pss 102:12 [Eng v 11]; 109:23; 
144:4; Eccl 8:13; Job 17:7). A shadow provides shade only for a while, but it soon 
disappears. Humanity stands in this shadow, as it were, as history runs its course. 
The mortal may be a mere bystander or, at best, a participant in the course, but 
it is not the mortal who determines what will happen. One does not even know 
what will happen. Destiny lies not within human grasp, but in the power of a 
mysterious Other. As all that happens in the present has already been determined 
(v 10), so all that will happen in the future is beyond the knowledge of humanity 
(v 11). Neither the present nor the future is within human control. 

What Is Good (7:1-12)? 

Commentators frequently isolate the sayings in 7:1-12 from the preceding intro¬ 
duction, but such a move leads to a serious misunderstanding of the authors 
intention. In 6:10-12, Qohelet concludes that no one knows what is tob “good.” 
Yet in 7:1-12, the word tob (usually translated as “better”) is repeated nine times. 
Given the placement of these sayings immediately after the comments in 6:10- 
12, one should consider these tob-sayings to be something of an illustration of 
the “many words” of the wise. They are supposed to instruct one on what is tob 
“good” for humanity, but how reliable are they in reality? The sayings all sound 
like traditional wisdom teachings composed in proverbial style, with their ten¬ 
dency to present issues in convenient dialectical pairs. So we find the contrast 
between fame and luxury (v la), birth and death (v lb), funeral and wedding 
(v 2), merriment and sadness (v 3), mourning and pleasure (v 4), rebuke and 
praise (v 5), the wise and the fool (w 6-7), beginning and end (v 8), patience 
and arrogance (v 8). The effect of the overall presentation is to show that it is 
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indeed true that no one — not even the sages, the teachers who propounded the 
tob-sayings — knows what is really tob “good” or “better” for humanity in general. 
Each saying may contain an element of truth, but the sum total of these many 
words is “vanity” —just so much empty talk (v 6, compare 6:11). 

The series of tob-sayings begins with a popular adage that a name is better ( tob 
sem) than “fine ointment” ( semen tob), the latter representing exceptional wealth 
and pleasure. Most commentators cite a traditional proverb extolling the advan¬ 
tage of a good reputation over great fortune: “A name is preferable to great 
wealth, and favor to silver and gold” (Prov 22:1). Qohelets words certainly recall 
such proverbs. Yet he is not simply praising the advantage of a good name in 
one's lifetime, for he goes on to contrast birth and death. In fact, the tdb-saying 
here is reminiscent of traditional teachings about protecting ones reputation be¬ 
cause reputation is supposed to outlast material possessions and even life itself. 
A good name was one way to achieve an immortality of sorts. Thus Job 18:17 
speaks of the fate of the wicked: “their reputation perishes from the earth, and 
they have no name in the street.” The name of the wicked dies with them. By 
contrast, it is assumed, the righteous will have the immortality of an everlasting 
name. In like manner, Prov 10:7 praises the abiding reputation of the righteous 
and asserts that “the name of the wicked will rot.” In Isa 56:5, an enduring name 
(a lasting memory) is said to be “better than sons and daughters.” Having a good 
reputation was one way of achieving immortality —a better way than having 
progeny, it seems. A similar attitude is reflected in the teachings of Ben Sira, who 
may well have had Qohelet s passage in mind: 

A human body is a fleeting thing ( hebel ), 
but a reliable name will never be cut off. 

Take care of your name, for it will remain for you 
better than precious treasures by the thousands; 

The goodness of life lasts but for a few days, 
but the goodness of a name lasts forever. 

(Sir 41:11—13) 

Death is an undeniable reality, but the sages taught that there is a way to beat 
the system, so to speak: have a good name, a name that will be remembered 
forever. So came the proverb that a good name is better than material possessions; 
a good name is better than life itself. Here is one way, it seems, to have an advan¬ 
tage over others, even over death! 

The same concern with a good name as a substitute for bodily immortality is 
evident in the Gilgamesh Epic, as well. In the Sumerian version, the protagonist 
says to his friend Enkidu in regard to the “Land of the Living”: 

I would enter the ‘land,’ I would set up my name, 
in its places where the names have not been raised up, 

I would raise up the names of the gods.” 

(ANET\ p. 48) 
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In the Old Babylonian version of the epic, Gilgamesh acknowledges that only 
divine beings live forever “with the sunwhereas mortals have their days num¬ 
bered and their achievements are but “wind” (see Comment at 1:3). Hence Gil¬ 
gamesh reckons that one should be willing to take some risks in life: “Should I 
fall, I shall have made me a name” (ANET 3 , p. 79). In the face of the impossibil¬ 
ity of true immortality, fame was a desirable way of having an advantage in life. 
So a good name was often regarded as better than tangible benefits in the present, 
indeed, better than life itself. Or, as an Egyptian pessimistic text has it, “though 
you are dead, your name lives on” ( The Dispute Between a Man and His Ba y 
1.35, A EL I, p. 165; see also The Eloquent Peasant , AEL I, p. 181). In another 
Egyptian text, a satirical work extolling the immortality of writers, it is argued 
that scribes are better off than people of other trades because their names will be 
remembered, whereas the name of others will be forgotten as soon as they die 
(AEL II, pp. 175-77). 

Thus, Qohelet alludes to the adage in the wisdom tradition that an enduring 
reputation is preferred over material possessions, even over life. But he quickly 
challenges the seriousness of the proverb. He does so by carrying the assumption 
of the saying to its absurd conclusion: if ones name (memory) is better than the 
present possession of good, then the day of death is better than the day of birth 
(v 1). Do sayings like this actually mean that a name can be that good, or are 
they just “many words” that prove to be “vanity” (6:11)? 

The undermining of one statement by another is a typical method employed 
in ancient Near Eastern pessimistic literature to show that there is no real solu¬ 
tion to life’s contradictions. This is a technique used in the Egyptian text known 
as The Dispute Between the Man and His Ba (AEL I, pp. 163-69) and, especially, 
in the satirical Akkadian Dialogue of Pessimism (BWL, pp. 139-49). Something 
like that seems to be going on in our passage, although it is difficult to show that 
there are several dialogical voices within the passage (so Perry, Dialogues with 
Koheleth , pp. 118-26). The author employs a rhetoric of subversion. He deliber¬ 
ately presents each proposition in aphoristic style, and then carries the argument 
to its logical conclusion in order to show that the proposition is of dubious value. 
In this way, he undermines any confidence in the reliability of the “good advice,” 
such as the advice that one typically gets in the didactic wisdom tradition. It is in 
only this limited sense that he is engaging in a “dialogue.” Otherwise, the only 
hint we have of a real or imaginary conversational partner in this passage is in 
v 10. 

At all events, unlike the first tob-saying about one’s name (v la), the second 
saying is without parallel anywhere in the wisdom literature of the ancient Near 
East: the day of death is better than the day of birth (v lb). The second seems to 
be Qohelet s rejoinder to the popular adage. Taken at face value and out of con¬ 
text, the conclusion is troubling. Although there is no evidence anywhere that 
birthdays were widely celebrated among the Jews, the day of birth was always 
regarded as a time of rejoicing (see Notes above). It was eagerly anticipated in 
the community as a day of blessing (see Ruth 4:13-17). 

This attitude is reflected in Jeremiahs regret of his own birth (Jer 20:14-15). 
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Although negatively stated, this passage suggests that the day of birth was gener¬ 
ally expected to be a day of rejoicing (see also Job 3:3-26). But Qohelet puts forth 
the shocking assertion that the day of death is better than the day of birth. Failing 
to recognize the rhetoric of subversion at play, one may try too hard to put the 
best face on this saying, and explain how it is possible that the day of death is 
better than the day of birth. Perhaps Ben Sira had Qohelet s literal statement in 
mind when he concluded that we should “call no one happy” before his or her 
death, inasmuch as the goodness of ones life is known only at the end (Sir 11:28). 
But one who takes Qohelet’s tdb-sayings all too seriously misses the point. The 
author is not saying that the day of death is literally better than the day of birth. 
Rather, he is merely taking the first tdb-saying (“fame is better than fine oint¬ 
ment”) to its logical, if absurd, conclusion: if a name is really better than material 
possessions, then the day of death is better than the day of birth. 

The argument is continued in v 2: “it is better ( tob ) to go to the house of 
mourning than to the house of feasting.” If the day of death is better than the day 
of birth, then one ought to prefer going to a place where there is mourning than 
to a place where there is celebration. The “house of mourning” and “house of 
feasting” occur together often in later Jewish writings. They appear to be general 
references to funerals and weddings —the mourners’ house and the house of the 
wedding banquet. Qohelet is claiming, then, that it is better to go to a wake than 
to a wedding. One must recognize, however, that the wakes of antiquity were not 
necessarily somber occasions. On the contrary, there is a lot of evidence to sug¬ 
gest that they often became gala events, with feasting and excessive drinking. 
One tradition has it that Moses himself instituted seven days of feasting for the 
“house of mourning” and seven days of feasting for “the house of feasting” 
(y. Ketub. 1.1; 25a; Mo'ed Qat. 28b; compare also Gen 50:10; Sir 22:12). At the 
wakes, however, the drinking sometimes got so out of hand that the rabbis later 
on had to institute a rule allowing only ten cups of wine to be imbibed at “the 
house of mourning.” And the rule had to be reaffirmed after people began adding 
three or four more cups in honor of this or that person or institution ( Sem . 14; 
b. Ketub. 8b). In short, the wake often became an occasion for much eating and 
drinking —as at a wedding. 

Despite the impression conveyed in the English translation, the contrast is not 
between “mourning” and “feasting,” for there is feasting in both “houses.” In fact, 
often the feasting at the “house of mourning” can be as much revelry as that at 
the “house of feasting,” if not more so. One can, therefore, imagine someone 
admitting that the party was at times “better” at a wake than at a wedding. Is an 
insensitive joke like that behind this tdb-saying? Obviously one expects most 
people to say that it is better to go to a wedding than a wake. If so, Qohelet is 
turning a cliche on its head by saying out loud and in the form of a tdb-saying 
what many would only say privately. That is one way to read the proverb. 

In context, however, the point seems to be that it is better to face the reality of 
death than to be caught up in the euphoria of a wedding celebration. Confront¬ 
ing the reality of death would prompt one to live in recognition of life’s ephemer- 
ality, whereas one may be deceived by the gaiety of a wedding into thinking that 
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the joy of the moment will last forever. That is another way of reading the 
proverb. 

In either case, one is left a little uncomfortable and unsure as to what really is 
tob “good.” One is made to ponder if one can really know what is tob “good,” 
after all. That is precisely the point that the text is making: no one really knows 
what is tob for humanity in general and at all times. One can accept what is true 
and good at any given moment and in a given situation. The cliches about what 
is “good” or “better” for humanity are just so many words that dissipate as quickly 
as mist before life’s inconsistencies. Even the cleverly constructed and memo¬ 
rable sayings that humans are wont to repeat are, like human beings themselves, 
all “vanity.” They usually come up empty. They are unreliable. 

In v 3 we get another tob-saying: “vexation (ka'as) is better than merriment.” 
The saying is patently strange. Elsewhere in the Bible, the word ka'as may refer 
to a womans vexation over her barrenness (1 Sam 1:6, 16), a parents anguish 
over a foolish child (Prov 17:25), or a person’s distress over a contentious spouse 
(Prov 21:19). The word is used of the experience of pain and misery in general, 
whether provoked by human beings or perceived to be from God (Deut 32:27; 
Pss 6:8; 31:10; 85:5; 1 Kgs 15:30; 2 Kgs 23:26). In the wisdom tradition, vexation 
is associated with fools (Prov 12:16), although Qohelet himself sees it as the un¬ 
pleasant result of having too much wisdom (1:18). If taken seriously, the proverb 
here contradicts Qohelet’s own teachings elsewhere in the book (1:18; 7:9; 
11 : 10 ). 

He explains the proverb in paradoxical terms: “for it is in the sadness of counte¬ 
nance that the heart is glad” (v 3). Although without precise parallel, this saying 
echoes a traditional proverb that is equally paradoxical: “even in merriment the 
heart suffers, and the outcome of joy is grief’ (Prov 14:13). The point of this 
traditional saying is that life is full of contradictions. It is a “mixed bag”: it is 
neither all good, nor all bad. Even in times of general happiness the human mind 
is constantly cognizant of the limitations of joy and the fact that grief is always a 
threat to human happiness. So the wise live in awareness of the reality of death 
and other tragedies, whereas fools are aware only of mirth. Is this what Qohelet 
means? He is certainly aware that life consists of both good and bad times. In¬ 
deed, the conclusion of this whole literary unit (7:13-14) proves that he is keenly 
aware that life is like that. Here in w 3-4 he caricatures the teachings of the 
traditional sages, and exaggerates their general advice in extreme terms: vexation 
is better than merriment, sadness of the face equals happiness of the heart, the 
heart of the wise is in the house of mourning. The sayings are perhaps deliber¬ 
ately ludicrous. By their sheer absurdity, Qohelet challenges the audacity of any¬ 
one to tell others what is good and how to have an advantage in life. No one 
can reduce the realities of life and death, or happiness and sadness, to a set of 
propositions. The realities of life are simply too contradictory for one to be gov¬ 
erned by axioms. 

Through w 1-4 Qohelet parodies the teachings of those who would give ad¬ 
vice about what is good or what is better. Then in v 5, he appears to give credit 
to the wise. He lays out another tob-saying: “it is better (tob) to hear the rebuke 
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of the wise than the ode of the fool.” This saying echoes traditional teachings that 
there were clear benefits to discipline, despite the pain of it (Prov 1:23; 3:11; 
6:23; 13:24; 22:15; Job 5:17-18; Sir 22:6). The wise know this, but fools deceive 
others with empty praise (Prov 26:28; 29:5). So it is said among the sages, “one 
who rebukes a person will find more favor afterwards than one who flatters” (Prov 
28:23; see also Prov 27:14). To illustrate the emptiness of the fools words, Qo- 
helet uses the simile of thorns crackling in the fire under a cooking-pot, reinforc¬ 
ing the point through wordplay: “like the crackling of nettles (hassirim) under 
the kettle ( hassir ), so is the cackling of the fool” (v 6). Thorns are used as fuel 
throughout the Middle East because they are dry and readily combustible (see 
Nah 1:10; Ps 58:9). But they also generate a lot of disconcerting noises that are 
entirely inconsequential to their function and they do not last very long as fuel. 
Perhaps the author has in mind the contrast between noisy fire fueled by thorns, 
and fire that is produced by more substantial wood or coals, that are quieter, 
more enduring, and give out much more heat. The mirth of fools is like the fire 
of thorns: it is irritating and inconsequential; there is a lot less substance than 
there seems. 

So the point is made that the wise can be trusted more than fools, even if what 
one hears from the wise is hurtful (v 5). Unlike the other tdb-sayings presented 
so far, this one does not appear to be a parody. The author appears to be arguing 
with tradition that wisdom is indeed superior and preferable to folly. But he does 
not allow that impression to remain for long. He immediately subverts the claim 
of wisdoms superiority: “but this, too, is vanity!” The antecedent of “this” is not 
just the cacophony of the fool, but the whole argument that immediately pre¬ 
cedes this judgment, namely, that those who propound the tob-saying — the wise 
who know “better” —can really be relied on more than fools. Any impression of 
the utter reliability of the wise quickly dissipates in the face ot reality. The reason 
is that the wise are also susceptible to corruption and they could become fools: 
“for oppression turns the wise into fools, and a bribe perverts the mind’ ’ (v 7). 

Since the “vanity”-judgment in v 6 is often taken to conclude the preceding 
verses, the introduction of v 7 with ki (“for” or “indeed”) is troubling for many 
commentators. It is often supposed that something has fallen out (see Notes 
above). There is no evidence of anything missing, however. One must, indeed, 
not isolate v 7 from v 6. On the contrary, v 7 seems to be supporting the judgment 
in v 6 that wisdom is “vanity.” Even if the wise are relatively superior to fools, 
they are still susceptible to corruption. The wise could be fooled, so to speak. We 
should take the beginning particle in v 7 as causal (“for” or “because”): “but this, 
too, is vanity” (v 6), for oppression makes the wise foolish, and exaction perverts 
the mind” (v 7). Ben Sira, too, knew of the vulnerability of the wise: “gifts and 
presents can blind the eyes of the wise and avert reproofs like a muzzle on the 
mouth” (Sir 20:29). Wisdom, like all other things in life, is a fleeting thing. It is 
only relative. The wise can be fooled just like the rest of humanity! So one cannot 
count on what they teach to be “good.” 

The series climaxes with two more tdb-sayings in v 8. The first suggests that 
the end of a matter is better than its beginning. The second says that patience is 
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better than arrogance. The Hebrew words for “end” and “beginning” occur to¬ 
gether several times in the Bible, and in each case a contrast is being made be¬ 
tween a former situation and an eventual one (Deut 11:12; Isa 46:10; Job 8:7; 
42:12). 

If all the tob-sayings in this series are thematically linked, and v 8 is the climax, 
then one may see the saying as confirming the assumption in w 5-6 that the 
result of rebuke (its “end”) is more important than ones initial feeling of hurt 
from the rebuke (its “beginning”). So one must be patient and humble, and wait 
for the “end” to judge any matter. Yet, if one considers Qohelet’s caveat that even 
the wisdom of the wise is unreliable and that the wise themselves are susceptible 
to becoming fools (v 6-7), then the point here must be that the final outcome of 
anything is more important than its initial stage. So it is less important who is 
wise or foolish to begin with, since it is more important to see the result of ones 
action. 

The negative command in v 9 is deliberately linked to the tob-sayings in v 8. 
The two verses are linked in the Hebrew by the presence of the word ruah: 5 erek 
ruah (“patience”) and gebah-ruah (“arrogance”) in v 8 and ruhaka (“your spirit”) 
in v 9. The theme of patience in v 8 is also continued in v 9. The Hebrew verb 
for “be quick” occurs two other times in Ecclesiastes, both times referring to 
haste in human speech (5:1 [Eng v 2]; 8:2-3). The problem in each case is the 
presumptuousness of human beings who act as if they know the outcome of what 
they say. Here in 7:9, the issue is ka c as “anger” or “vexation” (see Comment at 
1:18). Perhaps, the author has in mind the warning in traditional wisdom against 
an excessive show of passion, since “vexation kills the fool and passion destroys 
the simpleton” (Job 5:2). In any case, the saying here seems to contradict the tob- 
saying in v 3, if one were to take that saying at face value: “vexation is better 
than merriment.” Normative wisdom suggests that fools are quick to show their 
displeasure: “the vexation of a fool is known at once, but a shrewd person con¬ 
ceals shame” (Prov 12:16). So patience is better. But in speaking of patience, 
Qohelet does not mean that one should nurture resentment inwardly, for he adds 
that “anger stays (yanuah) in the bosom of the fool.” The verb yanuah here is 
part of a wordplay with ruah “spirit.” It is fools who are “patient” (literally “long 
of ruah”) in this sense: they nurture their seething anger in secret. Qohelet thus 
undermines in v 9 what is said about patience in v 8. Is patience always better? 
Is it really better in the case of the fool? The universal applicability of the tob- 
sayings in v 8 is thus called into question, at least where anger is concerned: the 
“end” of anger is not so desirable that one should be patient about getting it. It 
does not pay to be patient till the end in this instance. 

In v 10 the author warns against idealizing the past (v 10). We get a rare oppor¬ 
tunity here to hear the voice of Qohelet s audience through his direct quote of 
them: “How is it that the former days were better than these?” It is not the point 
of view of a disinterested third party that the author criticizes, but the view 
brought forth by the audience. Says he: “It is not out of wisdom that you ask so” 
(v 10). One is let in on a dialogue here between the wisdom teacher (see 12:9) 
and an audience that seems to belong to the wisdom tradition. And one hears the 
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voice of the teacher chiding his listeners for missing the point that the sages of 
old were making. 

The conversation is all too faint and elliptical, however, and one is left wonder¬ 
ing what the teacher really means. The problem, one can only surmise, is that 
the rules of days gone by do not seem to work anymore; the sayings that once 
were axiomatic no longer appear so. The reliability of wisdom, as reflected in the 
proverbs, is shattered on the rocks of life s contradictions. In the best of times, the 
experiences and observations of the wise may have provided ordinary people with 
generally reliable guidelines on what is good and what is bad. But at other times, 
particularly in periods of great social, economic, and political turmoil, the relia¬ 
bility of wisdom is sorely tested. So people asked in exasperation, as we often do 
even now: “Why can't things be as they used to be, when we knew better than 
we know now?" This was the problem that Qohelet s audience faced: the contra¬ 
dictions of life had made it impossible for people to take control of it, and the 
guidelines they had received from tradition did not seem to hold anymore. 

In v 11 Qohelet says wisdom is as good as wealth and, as such, is an advantage 
to “those who see the sun," namely, those who are alive (v 11). This sudden praise 
of wisdom seems out of character for the author and it is especially out of place 
in this literary unit. He has already asserted in the introduction (6:10-12) that 
humans have no advantage, and the reliability of wisdom has been relativized in 
various ways in the verses immediately preceding (7:1-10). One must look care¬ 
fully at the text, therefore, and not be tricked by ones initial impression. 

Even though wisdom is called tob in this verse, what we have here is not at all 
like the other tob-sayings in the passage. In fact, we do not have the same type of 
tob-saying here. The Hebrew is quite clear, even though many commentators try 
to emend it: “Wisdom is as good as inheritance." The shift in form from the 
tob-sayings that so dominate the passage to a different kind of tob-saying is not 
accidental. The difference between this tob-saying and the others in this unit is 
especially stark, when one considers the fact that elsewhere wisdom is said to be 
better than material possessions (Prov 3:14; 8:11, 19; 16:16). So it is striking that 
Qohelet does not say that wisdom is “better than" material possessions. Having 
encountered the “better than”-proverbs in w 1-10, one certainly expects him to 
use a “better than" form. But he does not. He says, instead, that wisdom is “as 
good as inheritance." When we remember, too, that Qohelet does not consider 
material possessions to be very reliable (see especially 5:12-16 [Eng w 13-17]), 
we understand that he is, in fact, undermining any confidence in the utter relia¬ 
bility of wisdom when he compares it to possessions. The slight shift in form is 
part of Qohelet s subversive strategy. We realize that he is saying, after all, that 
wisdom is only as good as inheritance —and both are in the end unreliable. This 
is finally how we are to understand the tob-sayings: what is tob is still ephemeral 
and unreliable. 

Any overconfidence that one may still have in wisdom is certainly tempered 
by the judgment that “wisdom is as a shadow and money is as a shadow" (v 12). 
It is true that the word translated as “shadow" may also mean “shade” or “protec¬ 
tion, so the text could have been alluding to the power of wisdom and wealth, 
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as some commentators insist (see NAB: “the protection of wisdom is as the pro¬ 
tection of money”; KJV: “wisdom is a defence and money is a defence”). It has 
also been suggested that the author was quoting the arrogant rich who believed 
that “money makes everything possible” (Whybray). That may, indeed, be the 
original meaning of the saying. It may have been the popular understanding of 
the proverb. Yet Qohelet does not always use a proverb according to its original 
intent. He often turns the proverb on its head to say the very opposite of its origi¬ 
nal meaning, as if to show by this technique that many words are elusive, like 
wind (hebel). In this case, given all that he has said in this passage, particularly 
the fact that the word “shadow” has already appeared in the introduction to the 
passage (6:12), one should understand him to emphasize not the protective 
power of wisdom and money, but their unreliability. If anyone should think of 
these things as a permanent shelter, then they must learn that wisdom and wealth 
can only provide a shade — like a shadow. They are not a lasting shelter (compare 
6:12). They provide no permanent protection. 

Among the texts that use the Hebrew word for “shadow” or “shade,” Job 7:2 is 
particularly suggestive: “As a slave pants for the shade, and as a hireling waits for 
remuneration.” The context in that passage is a reflection about the misery of 
human existence, and the poet specifically laments that life is a “breath” (ruah) 
and “vapor” (hebel), and that one cannot “see good” forever (Job 7:1-21). In the 
face of this reality, the human being can only accept whatever gains there are, if 
only for momentary relief. Like a slave, the human being longs for the shade and 
whatever rewards there are, even though the relief and advantages are only for a 
moment and do not make much of a difference in the overall scheme of things. 
So, too, we should understand Qohelet s analogy of wisdom and wealth with 
“shade/shadow.” Wisdom is only as good as material possessions. They may give 
one temporary relief, but they are ultimately unreliable. They are only as good 
as the shade that a shadow may give, but they provide no permanent protection. 

In light of this, we must understand the comment about the advantage of 
knowledge and wisdom only in this limited and relative sense: “knowledge is an 
advantage, and wisdom lets its possessor stay alive” (v 12b). The point is not that 
wisdom assures life, or is life-giving. That is what many people understood the 
purpose of wisdom to be (see Prov 3:13-18). But Qohelet does not mean that 
wisdom’s advantage is its life-generating power. He means that wisdom allows 
one to live —just like the relief that a shadow may provide. It allows one the 
possibility of survival. It helps one cope. Wisdom, for Qohelet, affords one no 
permanence, it gives one no control over life itself. It is, like all possessions, but 
a shadow. It provides one only momentary relief. 

Theological Conclusion (7:13-14) 

At the beginning of the passage, in 6:10-12, the author speaks of human inability 
to dispute what is happening in the world. Although not explicitly mentioned, 
the deity stands in the background. The deity is obviously the stronger one with 
whom humans cannot contend, the one who has determined all events that 
come to pass and knows the course of humanity. But this mysterious Other is 
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not named. Now, in the conclusion to the passage (7:13-14), God is explicitly 
mentioned, and it is an active God of whom the text speaks. Before the activity 
of this mysterious God the human being is impotent. Even as human beings are 
unable to contend with God (so 6:10), so they are unable to straighten what God 
has made crooked (see Comment at 1:15). Here again, as in 6:10-12, the author 
seems to have Job in mind. Conservative wisdom apparently denied that the deity 
ever made anything crooked, that God has perverted ( c wt) justice (Job 8:3; 34:12). 
But Job maintained that it was God who perverted justice in his case: “God has 
done me injustice” ( c iwwetani , Job 19:6). Job insisted that there were things in 
the world that were crooked because of God, and he insisted that what was 
crooked be straightened out by God. Qohelet acknowledges that the world is not 
perfect, but he does not think that anyone can straighten what God has made 
“crooked” ( c iwweto). It is this mysterious “activity of God” that the reader is called 
to “see,” to recognize for what it is (v 13). The conclusion, then, is that people 
can only take things as they come, accepting good when it is accessible and fac¬ 
ing adversity when that is the reality (v 14). Even as one is called to accept what 
God has done (v 13), one is called to see that the good and the bad are the result 
of God’s doing (v 14). In fact, v 14 elaborates on what the “activity of God” in 
v 13 entails, namely, both the good and the bad (see Notes above). 

In the Akkadian text known as the Dialogue of Pessimism the point is also made 
that human beings do not know how to give any advice that is universally applica¬ 
ble (BWL, pp. 139-49). And the solution to the impasse, according to that text, 
is death: 

What, then, is good? 

To have my neck broken 

and to be thrown into the river is good. 

(BWL, p. 149, lines 80-82) 


Qohelet, too, raises the question of “what is good.” He insists that no human 
can tell “what is good” (6:12). But his exploration of the issue leads neither to 
death, nor to utter despair. In the end he does affirm that there is good along 
with the bad. Indeed, God “has made” what is good, only it is beyond human 
ability to know when that will come. The human can only “see” and “be in good” 
when there is good, and “see” that both the good and the bad come from God. 
This is Qohelet’s theological conclusion to the realities of life’s contradictions. 


II.A.2. Righteousness and Wisdom Are Elusive 

(7:15-29) 


7 15 Both (of them) I have seen in my fleeting lifetime: there are righteous ones 
who perish in their righteousness, and there are wicked ones who live long in 
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their badness. 16 Do not be exceedingly righteous and do not show yourself exces¬ 
sively wise, lest you be confounded. 17 Do not be exceedingly wicked and do not 
be a fool, lest you die before your time. 18 It is good that you grasp the one but also 
not let go of the other, for the one who fears God goes forth with both of them. 

19 Wisdom is dearer to the wise 

than the <wealth> of the proprietors who are in the city; 

20 But there is no one on earth so righteous, 
who does only good and does not err. 

21 Yes, do not take to heart the things that people say, 
lest you hear your servant disparaging you; 

22 For, very often too, your heart knows 

that you yourself have disparaged others. 

23 A11 this I have tested by wisdom. I said, “I would be wise,” but that is beyond 
me. 24 A11 that happens is inaccessible and utterly unfathomable; who can dis¬ 
cover it? 25 I, that is, my heart, turned to know and to explore, and seek wisdom 
and accounting, to know wickedness to be foolishness and folly to be irrationality. 
26 And I find the woman more bitter than death, inasmuch as she is a trap, her 
heart is a net, her hands are fetters. One who is favored by God will escape from 
her; but the offender will be captured by her. 

27 See what I have found, says Qohelet, one by one to find an accounting. 28 The 
one whom I have sought continually, but have not found. (One man in a thou¬ 
sand I have found, but I have not found a woman among all these.} 29 Only, see 
what I have found: that God has made humanity just right, but they have sought 
many inventions. 


NOTES 


15. Both (of them) I have seen. Hebrew kol , when referring to just two items, may 
be translated as “both” rather than “all.” See, especially v 18, but also 2:14; 
3:19-20. 

in my fleeting lifetime. Hebrew bime hebli , lit. “in the days of my hebel ,” is 
elliptical for bime hayye-hebli (cf. 6:12; 9:9). See Notes at 6:12. There can be 
little doubt that hebel “vanity” (see Notes at 1:2) here refers to the ephemerality 
of human life (cf. 11:10; Ps 39:5-7 [Eng w 4-6]; 78:33; 144:4; Job 7:16). 

in their righteousness ... in their badness. The preposition be- in besidqd and 
bera'ato may indicate condition — that is, “they perish in (their condition of) righ¬ 
teousness” or “they perish with their righteousness” (see Exod 5:19; 32:12; Lev 
19:15; Deut 28:62; Pss 17:15; 25:5; 81:8 [Eng v 7]; 91:15; Prov 19:1). It is also 
possible, however, to take the preposition to mean “in spite of” or “despite” (Lev 
26:27; Num 14:11; Deut 1:32; Isa 47:9). In either case, the meaning is clear. 

who live long. Hebrew ma'arik is probably elliptical for ma’arik yamim y lit. 
“prolong days” (cf. Exod 20:12). See also ma’arik in 8:12 and ya’drik in Prov 28:2. 

16. do not be exceedingly righteous. Whybray is probably correct to stress that 
the adverb harbeh “exceedingly” qualifies the verb tehi “be” rather than the ad- 
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jective saddiq “righteous” (“Qoheleth the Immoralist?,” pp. 191-204). That is, 
the extreme is in the verbal idea; the emphasis is on the verb “to be.” It is difficult, 
however, to accept Whybrays arguments that the problem in v 16 is hypocrisy, 
that is, self-righteousness. According to Whybray, if the author had intended to 
say “do not be righteous,” he would have used 3 < 2 / tisdaq rather than 5 al-tehi 
saddiq . It is further argued that the Hithpael form hithakkam in the second half 
of the verse should, on analogy with the Hithpael of some other roots, be inter¬ 
preted to indicate pretense. Thus, 5 al-tithakkam means “do not pretend to be 
wise” or “do not act like a sage.” But the Hithpael of hkm never indicates pretense 
anywhere. Moreover, as Whybray himself admits, the parallel admonition in 
v 17 cannot indicate pretense: 5 al-tehi sakal “do not be a fool” and 3 al-tirsa c “do 
not be wicked” must be taken literally. Thus, the expression 3 al-tehi saddiq “do 
not be righteous” in v 16 does not indicate pretense any more than 3 al-tehi sakal 
“do not be a fool” in v 17. The usage of saddiq in the immediate context, too, 
militates against Whybray’s hypothesis, for neither in v 16 nor in v 20 can the 
word indicate one who is only pretending to be righteous. It is unlikely that in 
w 16 and 20 the word indicates genuine righteousness, while in v 19 it implies 
only pretense. 

In the chiastic structure of w 16-17, 3 al-tehi saddiq “do not be righteous” is 
contrasted with 3 al-tehi sakal “do not be a fool,” whereas 3 al-tithakkam “do not 
show yourself wise” is contrasted with 3 al-tirsa c “do not be wicked.” This suggests 
that the terms used here are not intended as moralistic categories (see Loader, 
Polar Structures , pp. 47-48). That is, the righteous is the opposite of the fool; “to 
be wise” is the opposite of “to be wicked.” Righteousness is wisdom, wickedness 
is folly. It seems clear, therefore, that the author chose the expression 3 al-tehi 
saddiq for poetic reasons —to balance 3 al-tehi sakal. The expression means the 
same thing as 3 al-tistaddiq “do not show yourself to be righteous.” Compare Sir 
7:5, where 7 tstdyq means “do not show yourself righteous” = “do not flaunt your 
righteousness.” 

show yourself excessively wise. Hebrew hithakkam means either “behave 
wisely” (Exod 1:10) or “become wise” (Sir 6:32; 38:24; b. Ber. 63b; B. Bat 25b). 
The problem here appears to be extreme wisdom, as in 2:15. The verb does not 
indicate pretense. The Hithpael form of hkm in classical Hebrew never means 
“to pretend to be wise” or “to imagine oneself wise.” In Sir 10:26, the verb means 
“to show oneself wise” not in the sense of pretense but pretentiousness (so NAB: 
“flaunt not your wisdom”). The issue there is not hypocrisy but boasting (the verb 
is parallel to ttkbd “glorify yourself”). The same is true with the use of the verb 
in Sir 32:4, where one is urged not to show off ones wisdom. Such overconfi¬ 
dence can be very dangerous. See Sir 7:5 (MS A). 

A suggestive parallel may be found in a fragmentary text from the Aramaic 
Proverbs of Ahiqar, circulating among the Jews of Elephantine in Egypt in the 
Persian period: 7 tstkl kbyr [w 3 ]l yd'k h[ . . . j “do not be overly clever, lest... be 
extinguished” (see TAD III, 1.147). This Aramaic proverb has been related to 
our text in Ecclesiastes. The meaning of tstkl in that context is ambiguous, how¬ 
ever. It is also possible to translate it as “do not be overly foolish. . . .” If so, one 
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should relate the Aramaic text to v 17 (we'al tehi sakal “do not be a fool”) rather 
than v 16 (so, Lindenberger, The Aramaic Proverbs ofAhiqar, pp. 147-48). As 
Lindenberger has noted, the proverb is too fragmentary for one to choose one 
reading over the other. It may also be that we have an instance here of double 
entendre. Perhaps the proverb is capable of double meaning, illustrating the fact 
that wisdom cannot be easily distinguished from folly, a point also made by Qo- 
helet. Although the text is fragmentary, it is clear that this Aramaic proverb advo¬ 
cates moderation in one’s behavior. The next saying in this text, likewise, advo¬ 
cates avoidance of extremes: “Do not be too sweet lest you be . . . ; do not be too 
bitter. . . .” The text then goes on to urge humility and restraint. It is important 
to highlight this parallel because of a tendency among commentators to associate 
Qohelet’s thought here with notions of moderation in Greek philosophy, notably 
Theognis’ meden agan “nothing very much” and Aristotle’s mesotes “median.” 
Certainly Qohelet’s admonition to avoid extremes cannot be termed a mere Hel¬ 
lenistic by-product or a reproduction of Greek thought (so Plumptre). 

lest you be confounded. Hebrew lamma tissomem , lit. “why should you be con¬ 
founded.” The use of lamma (lit. “why?”) does not mean that the author is think¬ 
ing of the outcome only as a probability (so Zimmerli). Rather, lamma here 
means “lest” or “otherwise” (see Notes at 5:5 [Eng v 6]). The form tissomem 
(from *titsomem) shows the assimilation of t instead of the expected metathesis 
of s and t (see Joiion-Muraoka $53.e). The unassimilated and metathesized form 
is attested, however, in two Hebrew MSS. The Hithpolel form of the verb in the 
Bible usually means “be shocked” or “be dumbfounded” (Ps 143:4; Isa 59:16; 
63:5; Dan 8:27). The verb may, however, mean more than being amazed or be¬ 
ing in a state of shock. It may also connote emotional or psychological devasta¬ 
tion. Ps 143:3-4 describes someone who is completely devastated and appears to 
be, as one might say today, “deeply depressed”: 

My foe has pursued me, 

He has crushed my being to the ground; 

He has caused me to sit in darkness, 

Like those long dead. 

Therefore my spirit has collapsed; 

My mind (lit. “heart”) within me is confounded (yistomem). 

This usage of the verb is attested in the Talmud, as well: “the world was devas¬ 
tated (mistomem) until Simon ben Shetah came and restored the Torah” ( b. 
Qidd. 66a). Although the words are different, the mention of self-destruction here 
recalls the demise of the righteous in v 15b. 

17. lest you die. Lit. “why should you die.” See Notes at 5:5 (Eng v 6) and 
v 16 above. 

before your time. Hebrew belo *itteka , lit. “when (it is) not your time.” The 
point is premature death, the fate of the wicked (see Job 22:16). Similar idioms 
are found in the Phoenician inscription of Eshmunazor (KA1 14.3, 12) and in the 
Aramaic Proverbs ofAhiqar (see Lindenberger, The Aramaic Proverbs ofAhiqar , p. 
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81). Cf. similar uses of held 3 in Job 15:32 (belo'-yomo “before his time”); Sir 30:24 
(bF H “before [due] time”; Greek pro kairou). One may also compare Akkadian 
ina la umesu “before his time ” which also refers to a premature death. Indeed, 
in at least one instance, the Akkadian idiom is used in a manner very similar to 
our text: ina la umesu imat “he will die before his time” (CT 38 28:29; also CT 
39 42 K.2238+ ii 4). The reference to premature death here recalls the mention 
of the longevity of the wicked in v 15b (cf. Piotti, “Osservazioni,” pp. 252-53). 
While it is true that there are wicked people who live long, extreme wickedness 
may lead literally to premature death. 

18. grasp. The verb 'ahaz may have the same connotations as Akkadian ahazu , 
which may mean “to understand, to learn, to be aware,” with the causative mean¬ 
ing “to teach,” or the like (see CAD 1/1, pp. 177, 180-1). Thus, the verb “to 
grasp” in Hebrew, as in English, may refer to physical or intellectual grasping. 

let go. Hebrew 3 al-tannah 3 et-yadeka , lit. “do not relax your hand,” as in 11:6. 
LXX BSA has me mianes “do not defile (your hand),” an inner Greek error for me 
anes (i.e., me anes > me meanes > me mianes ), as Theod has it. The latter correctly 
understands the meaning of the verb. Aq and Symm, however, are more literal 
in their rendering ( aphes ). 

one who fears God. See Notes and Comment at 3:14 and 5:7 (Eng v 8). The 
fearer of God is one who knows the place of humanity, both human potential 
and human limitations. For Qohelet in this passage, the fear of God is the recog¬ 
nition of human limitations and the acceptance of divine will. See Lux, “Tebens- 
kompromiB,’” pp. 276-78. 

goes forth. The verb yese is often taken to mean “escape from” or “avoid” (Hertz- 
berg, Zimmerli, Barucq; NIV: “will avoid all extremes”). This translation is 
grammatically possible (Gen 44:4; Exod 9:29, 33; Deut 14:22; Jer 10:20; see 
Joiion-Muraoka $125.n). Such an interpretation, however, flies in the face of the 
admonition in the preceding line, namely, that one must hold on to the one and 
not let go of the other. The most natural reference of kullam “all/both of them” 
is to zeh . . . zeh “the one . . . the other” in v 18a. In terms of the structure of w 
15-18, this line corresponds to the reference to the fate of the righteous and the 
wicked in v 15b, and “both of them” ( 3 et-kullam) recalls “both” fet-hakkol) in v 
15a. The point is that one can not escape the two, namely, righteousness-wisdom 
and wickedness-folly! Other scholars have suggested that the verb yasa is used 
here for the idiom yasa yede hoba “to fulfill obligation,” as in Postbiblical He¬ 
brew (see b. Ber. 8b, 20b; so already in Targ, but also Rashi, Rashbam; cf. NJPS: 
“will do his duty”). This reading finds plausible support in Vulg, which reads 
nihil negligit “neglects nothing.” It is true that the verb yasa is used in this preg¬ 
nant sense in Postbiblical Hebrew (so m. Ber. 2:1; b. Pesah. 86b), but there is no 
need to assume such an ellipsis here. Nor should one posit that the verb means 
“succeed” (so NEB) or “win through” (NAB). The literal meaning of the verb is 
adequate, if one takes 'et as the preposition “with,” rather than the sign of the 
direct object. Qohelet is simply stating a reality: the “fearer of God” will venture 
forth in life with both righteousness-wisdom and wickedness-folly. Syr has nqp 
“adhere,” which is a mistake for npq “go forth.” 
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both of them . Hebrew kullam (lit. “all of them”) refers to both — i.e., bazeh . . . 
mizzeh (as in 2:14; 3:19—20; 7:15). Note that 5 et-kullam here forms an inclusio 
with 5 et-hakkol in v 15. 

19. is dearer. The verb is ta c oz. The normal meaning of c zz “be strong” does 
not seem to fit. Why would wisdom be stronger for the wise than for anyone else? 
Hence, many scholars prefer to take the verb to have a transitive meaning, for 
which they cite Ps 68:29 and Prov 8:28. Thus, the phrase is taken to mean “wis¬ 
dom gives strength to the wise,” or the like. Psalm 68, however, is notoriously 
difficult and the text of v 29 is corrupt; certainly c uzza (if MT is correct) is both 
morphologically and semantically difficult. As for Prov 8:28, the form in question 
is repointed by most scholars to a Piel form. In any case, neither example is fol¬ 
lowed by the preposition le-. The translation of ta'oz as “give strength to” seems 
forced. 

It may be noted that the noun c oz (usually “strength”) is used frequently with 
words like “majesty,” “honor,” and “glory” (Jer 48:17; Pss 29:1; 63:3 [Eng v 2]; 
68:35; 78:61; 89:18 [Eng v 17]; 93:1; 96:6-7 [Eng w 5-6]; Prov 31:25; 1 Chron 
16:27-28). The adjective c izzuz (usually “strong”) may, similarly, mean “majes¬ 
tic” or “glorious” (Ps 24:8; b. Ber. 33b). Thus, the verb may mean not just “be 
strong,” but also “be honored, be cherished,” or the like. This very root in Arabic 
may mean “be strong” or “strengthen,” but also “be elevated, be esteemed, be 
greatly valued” (Lane, A rabic-English Lexicon , Part V, pp. 2030-32). It is also 
suggestive that in Ps 52:9 (Eng v 7) ‘zz occurs in parallelism with bth: “he trusted 
(■wayyibtah ) in the abundance of his riches” // “he is esteemed (ycToz) in his 
wealth” (reading behono with Syr). So ta'oz may mean “be esteemed, be dear, 
be cherished,” or the like. 4QQoh a has Vzr “helps,” a reading apparently sup¬ 
ported by LXX ( boethesei “helps”). But this is the easier reading that attempts to 
clarify the meaning of the verse. MT has the more difficult, and probably more 
original, reading. In any case, the verb 'zz may, in a few instances, be taken as a 
near synonym of c zr, perhaps c zr II “be strong” (see HALAT, p. 767). For this 
reason, the Greek translators of the Hebrew Bible sometimes rendered Hebrew 
c oz “strength” as boethos “help,” which normally translates c ezer or c ezra “help” 
(Exod 15:2; Pss 27:2; 59:17; 62:8; 81:2 [Eng v 1]). So the Vorlage of LXX may 
not be reading Hebrew t'zr, after all. It should be mentioned that c zr II “be strong” 
is related to Arabic gazura “be abundant, copious” and gazir “copious, rich” 
(Wehr-Cowan, Arabic-English Dictionary , p. 672). There is no clear instance of 
such a usage of c zr in Hebrew, however. For the possible synonymity between c zr 
and c zz, see G. Brin “The Roots C ZR- C ZZ in the Bible [in Hebrew],” Les 24 
(1960), pp. 8-14. 

than the <wealth> of the proprietors. Reading me'oser hassallitim “than the 
wealth of the proprietors” (so F. Perles, Analekten zur Textkritik I [Leipzig: Engel, 
1922], p. 42; Fox, Contradictions , p. 232), rather than MTs me'dsara sallitim 
“ten proprietors.” If MT were correct, we must wonder how wisdom is supposed 
to be stronger to the wise “than the ten proprietors ones who are in the city.” Is 
wisdom being compared to the “ten proprietors”? The phrase 5 aser hayu ba c ir 
“who are in the city” gives the reference a certain historical ring, indicating that 
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the audience probably knew who these “proprietors” were. So this is not a time¬ 
less aphorism. Nor can “ten” be taken as figurative (so Rashbam). 

Most scholars identify the “ten sallitim” with the deka protoi “ten first (citi¬ 
zens)” who, according to Josephus, had administrative duties in cities like Tibe¬ 
rius (Josephus, Life, 13, 57). The deka protoi were not mentioned before 66 c.e., 
however; this council of ten appears to have been a Roman institution well at¬ 
tested in a variety of sources from the end of the first to the beginning of the 
fourth century in this era, but not earlier (see A. H. M. Jones, The Greek City 
from Alexander to Justinian [Oxford: Clarendon, 1940], p. 139). 

In any case, the sudden mention of “ten sallitim” is problematic. A copyist 
probably misdivided the words (taking the definite article on hslytym with the 
preceding word) and misinterpreted the s in c sr as s (cf. 8:1, where MT has ysn, 
but LXX and Syr interpret the word as ysn; also 1 Kgs 8:31 and 2 Chron 6:22, 
where ns 3 is read as nf in some MSS and LXX; Ps 68:26, where MT has sarim, 
but some MSS, LXX, and Syr read sarim). We may note that a similar misplacing 
of the definite article is evident in v 27, where MT reads 'mrh qhlt for mr hqhlt 
(for other examples, see Perles, A nalekten zur Textkritik I, p. 42). There are also 
other examples of misdivision of words in Ecclesiastes (see Notes at 8:1; 10:1). 
The comparison of wisdom with wealth makes more sense. Certainly in the in¬ 
structional literature, wisdom is more valued than wealth (Prov 3:14; 8:19; 
16:16). Specifically, it is said that those who rely on their wealth will fall, whereas 
those who are “righteous” will flourish (Prov 11:28, see also v 4). 

As for the sallitim, we note that the singular form occurs in 8:8 and 10:5, al¬ 
though one learns nothing about them in those passages except that they are 
powerful. In any case, the Hebrew word does not refer to local rulers or governors 
(so Lohfink, “Melek, sallit und mosel ,” pp. 541-43). In Gen 42:6, Joseph is said 
to have been the sallit over the land (of Egypt), and he had authority over the 
rations. The word is used there in the sense of one who has the authority to 
dispose of goods (cf. Akkadian salatu; CAD XVII/1, p. 239). The feminine form 
occurs in Ezek 16:30, where Zion is called 5 issa-zona sallatet (NJPS: “self-willed 
whore”). In this imagery, the woman in question is clearly not an ordinary prosti¬ 
tute; instead of receiving payments, she gives gifts to her paramours and seduces 
them with her bribes (see J. C. Greenfield, “Two Biblical Passages in the Light 
of Their Near Eastern Background — Ezekiel 16:30 and Malachi 3:17,” Eretz- 
Israel 16 [1982], pp. 56-61; Y. Muffs, Studies in the Aramaic Legal Papyri from 
Elephantine [Studia et Documenta ad Iura Orientis Antiqui Pertinentia 8; 
Leiden: Brill, 1969], pp. 24, 177-78). Indeed, it seems clear from the Aramaic 
documents from the fifth and fourth centuries b.c.e. that the term always refers 
to authority over property, including the right of acquisition and disposition of 
the property (see Notes at 2:19). A sallit is someone who has power or right over 
property, thus a “proprietor.” 

The term sallitim in Ecclesiastes is not a political one. It does not appear to 
designate an official status in the government. Indeed, we would not expect a 
plurality of governors or high government representatives “who are in the city.” 
Rather, the sallitim indicates the socioeconomic positions of these people. 
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20. but. Hebrew ki is used in the adversative sense normally after a negative 
clause, but context occasionally requires that ki be interpreted as adversative, 
even if there is no explicitly negative clause preceding it. If a negative sense is 
discernible, or if the author intends the preceding to be negative, then the adver¬ 
sative ki may follow. Cf. Ps 130:4; Gen 31:14-16; Isa 28:28; Schoors, ‘The Parti¬ 
cle **3,” pp. 252-53. 

there is no one on earth so righteous. Hebrew 3 adam 3 en saddiq baares, lit. “as 
for humanity, there is none righteous/’ The point is not that no righteous person 
exists, for that would contradict the observation in v 16 that some righteous 
people perish in their righteousness. Rather, 3 en saddiq in v 20 stands in stark 
contrast with yes saddiq in v 15. The point is that no one is so righteous as to avert 
destruction simply on the basis of ones righteousness. For the syntax, cf. Gen 
7:8; Exod 5:16; and see Joiion-Muraoka §160.i. Rashbam understood this verse 
as clarifying v 19, and he identified the “righteous” with the “wise” in w 17, 19. 

does not err. Or “does not sin.” On Qohelet’s use of hf see Notes at 2:26. See, 
also, the pairing of tob and hote in 7:26. 

21. Yes. The function of gam here is unclear. Perhaps it is rhetorical, as in v 
14. See Michel, Eigenart, p. 240. 

people say. Lit. “they say.” The indefinite subject is often indicated by the 
third-person masculine forms in Hebrew (Gen 29:2; 26:18; 41:14, etc. GKC 
§144.f.). LXX BS (asebeis), Syr (rsy c3 ), and Targ (rsy'y 3 ) apparently add rs'ym, 
clearly an “explicatory plus.” As in MT, LXX AC and SyrH do not have the addi¬ 
tion. The shorter text is to be preferred. 

take to heart. Lit. “take to your heart.” See Notes at 7:2. 
lest. Hebrew 3 aser lo\ lit. “so that not” (see GKC §165.b). Cf. Gen 11:7; 2 Kgs 
9:37. Compare the Aramaic idiom di la in Dan 2:18. 

your servant. Taken at face value, the text suggests that the intended audience 
had or knew what it was like to have an 'ebed. Yet, it must be said that Hebrew 
l ebed need not mean “slave” or “bond-servant”; the word may simply refer to a 
subordinate (1 Sam 29:3; 1 Kgs 11:26; 2 Kgs 22:12; 25:8; 2 Chron 24:20). Even 
a high official may be called an c ebed, as long as that high official is a subordinate 
to someone else. This was certainly the case with several owners of personal 
stamp seals, who bore the title c bd hmlk “servant of the king” or “servant of So- 
and-So,” where the superior is a king (see Davies, Ancient Hebrew Inscriptions , 
100.065.1, 100.067.4, 100.068.2, 100.069.2, 100.070.2, 100.071.1, 100.125.1, 
100.141.1, 100.504.2, 100.205.2, 100.759.2). One of these seals (100.069.2) be¬ 
longs to a certain “Ashanyahu the servant of the king,” apparently a high official 
in Persian-period Palestine. The c ebed is simply a subordinate. 

It is possible, then, for one who has an c ebed to be an c ebed himself. This was 
true, too, in Mesopotamia of the Persian period, where the ardu “slave” may own 
other slaves and may represent an employer in significant business transactions, 
as we know from the Murashu documents. Thus, the fact that someone may 
own “slaves” says nothing about that one’s social status. Significantly, the issue of 
disparaging others appears again in 10:20, where the author urges the reader not 
to disparage the king or the rich (are these the sallitim “proprietors”?), for fear 
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that even those words uttered in private may reach those powerful people who 
are criticized. It seems clear that Qohelet’s audience belonged neither to the 
powerful and rich upper classes (10:20), nor to the lowest class of people. Most 
likely they belonged to the dependent classes. They are people with subordinates, 
but who are themselves subordinate to others. 

disparaging you. Hebrew qll usually means “to curse,” but here it has the more 
general meaning “to slight, discredit, disparage, ridicule.” The verb is used the 
same way in 10:20, where the reader is asked not to bad-mouth the rich. This 
usage of the verb is attested in Lev. 19:14; Judg 9:27. By the same token, the noun 
qelala may mean “slight” or “defamation” (so in Jer 24:9; 25:18; 42:18; 44:8, 12, 
22; 49:13). The middle-class status of the audience is, again, evident. They are 
paranoid about what their subordinates might say about them, but they them¬ 
selves are disparaging their superiors (10:20). 

22. your heart knows. Hebrew yada c libbeka. One Hebrew MS, LXX, and 
Symm suggest yara c “acted injuriously,” indicating a confusion of res and dalet. 

23. all this. Commentators are divided in taking kol-zoh “all this” to refer to 
what precedes or what follows. Both are possible and may, indeed, be intended 
(cf. 3 et-hakkol in v 15, and see Notes at 8:9). 

by wisdom. See Notes at 1:13. 

I said , “I would be wise.” Or, “I thought, 4 want to be wise.’” Commentators 
are sometimes troubled by the apparent contradiction between Qohelet s claim 
of wisdom s elusiveness and his claim to have tested “by wisdom.” The contradic¬ 
tion is no more poignant, however, than the observation that there are righteous 
people who perish in their righteousness (v 15) and the claim that there is no 
one righteous (v 20). Even as no one is so righteous as to make no mistakes in 
life, and hence avoid destruction altogether, so there is no one wise enough to 
understand the world thoroughly. The wisdom that allows one to know the mys¬ 
teries of the universe, to explain all the discrepancies that exist therein, is simply 
beyond humanity. Some scholars (Ginsberg, Kohelet , p. 101; Fox, Contradic¬ 
tions , pp. 239-41) repoint 3 ehkama to read 3 ehkameha “I will understand it,” as¬ 
suming that the object “it” refers to “all that occurs” (v 24). There is no need for 
this emendation, however. More importantly, hkm in Qal does not have a transi¬ 
tive meaning anywhere in Hebrew (see Notes at 1:13). Certainly the verb is al¬ 
ways intransitive elsewhere in Ecclesiastes (cf. 2:15, 19). In any case, the putative 
object suffix would not refer explicitly to mah-ssehaya “all that happens,” which 
is interpreted as masculine at the end of v 24: mi yimsa'ennu “who can find it.” 
There is nothing wrong with the cohortative form; it is the form that one expects 
after 3 amarti , as in 2:1, 3 amarti. . . 3 anasseka. 

24. all that happens. See Notes at 6:10. Instead of mh-shyh “all that happens” 
or “all that has happened,” LXX, Syr, SyrH, Copt, and Vulg all reflect Hebrew 
mshyh “beyond what is,” apparently interpreting the mem as the comparative 
min. This is probably due to the influence of the common idiom rahoq min “far 
from” or “too far” (so the preceding line, rehoqa mimmenni , but also Ps 22:2 [Eng 
v 1]; 119:155; Prov 15:29; 27:10; 31:10). MT is preferable. 

inaccessible. Hebrew rahoq , lit. “remote, distant.” The language of wisdom s 
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inaccessibility is reminiscent of Prov 31:10: “the woman of quality, who can find 
(mi yimsa)? Her worth is beyond ( rahoq ) that of jewels/’ The extraordinary wife 
and mother ( 3 eset hayil “woman of quality”) is described in terms used of wisdom, 
for it is said in Prov 3:13-18 that the one who finds Wisdom ( masa 3 hokma) 
will find her more precious than jewels. This wise woman embodies the traits of 
wisdom. She is Wisdom personified (compare Prov 9:1-6). 

utterly unfathomable. The repetition of c amoq in MT is probably correct. This 
repetition is a periphrasis for the superlative (see GKC §133.k-l). LXX has bathy 
bathos “the deep is deep,” an interpretation corroborated by SyrH, Copt, and 
Syr, and other ancient witnesses. MT is supported by Targ. The ancient versions 
do not necessarily reflect a different reading from MT, such as c omeq c amoq (see 
Hertzberg). Rather, the Greek translators may simply have interpreted the first 
c dmoq as a substantive. This is, in fact, a possible interpretation of the Hebrew. 
What is deep is simply what is unfathomable — mysterious (Ps 64:7 [Eng v 6]; 
Job 11:8; 12:22; cf. Prov 25:3). Note that wisdom is both distant (rahoq) and 
deep ( c amoq). 

who can discover it. The root ms 3 recurs in this section (7:23-29), with empha¬ 
sis sometimes on the process, and sometimes on the end result. Here the rhetori¬ 
cal question “who can discover” probably means that no one can grasp it. See 
Ceresko, “Function of Antanaclasis,” pp. 565-69. 

25.1, that is, my heart, turned. Hebrew sabboti *ani welibbi, lit. “I turned, I and 
my heart.” The waw here is explicative (cf. GKC Jj 154.a.Note 1). As Schoors 
observes, “sometimes the main subject can be specified by a more particular sub¬ 
ject, mostly an organ or a capacity (e.g., Ps 3:5; 44:3; Isa 26:9)” (Pleasing Words, 
p. 154; cf. Joiion-Muraoka §151 .c). Compare 1:17, where it is the heart that is 
given the task of knowing wisdom and knowledge. MT 3 ani welibbi is supported 
by LXX and Syr. A few Hebrew MS omit wlby, yielding an easier reading. Many 
more Hebrew MSS read blby, supported by Targ and Vulg, but that reading is 
probably secondary, resulting from an attempt to ease the admittedly awkward 
reading of sabboti 3 ani welibbi. 

to explore. See Notes and Comment at 1:13. 

wisdom and accounting. Hebrew hokma wehesbon, lit. “wisdom and account¬ 
ing.” The words hokma and hesbon do not refer to separate ideas, however. 
Rather, hesbon defines wisdom more precisely (cf. Michel, Eigenart, pp. 235- 
36); it is, in fact, a synonym of hokma (cf. 9:10, where hesbon is associated with 
wisdom and knowledge). Schoors regards the expression here as a hendiadys 
(“Bitterder dan de Dood,” p. 132). The word hesbon literally means “accounting” 
or “calculation.” It is used here in the sense of a meticulous accounting of mat¬ 
ters, such as one would find in a ledger or an inventory. Its Aramaic equivalent 
is found in a document clearly dated to the end of the fifth century b.C.e. (see 
TAD I, 6.2.4, 23). In three Ugaritic economic texts, we find the cognate htbn 
“account” (KTU 4.158.2; 4.337.1,4.771.7). The Ugaritic word means something 
like a summary (account), which may be distinguished from the “total” or “the 
sum” (see esp. KTU 4.337.28). In Egyptian Aramaic hsbn is used in the sense of 
an account (see DNWSI I, p. 411). This meaning is also preserved in later Ara- 
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maic and Syriac and is found in Arabic as well. The term is clearly at home in 
the commercial world of the ancient Levant. But it is also used in a more general 
sense for all sorts of detailed accountings. In both the economic and general 
usages, the word may refer not just to the sum of matters, as many commentators 
suggest, but also to a summary of details, as well as to the process of accounting. 
In this passage it is used in the sense of an intellectual accounting, that is, an 
explication (so Barucq; cf. Sir 9:15) of the events in the universe. In the Talmud, 
the word is used of an accounting of the world on the day of judgment (. b . B. Bat. 
78b) —that is, a reckoning of the fate of the good and the wicked. Although the 
word probably includes activities that approximate what we call “philosophy,” it 
is unlikely that the word refers specifically to Greek philosophy (so Loretz, 
“‘Frau’ und griechisch-jiidische Philosophic,” pp. 258-60). 

to know wickedness to be foolishness. Lit. “to know wickedness is foolishness” 
(so Delitzsch, Gordis, and others). See GKC $117.ii. 

folly. Four nouns are mentioned here, but only folly has the definite article. 
The definite article is not used with consistency in the book, however. See Notes 
at 3:5 and 7:12. LXX has kai sklerian , which may reflect the omission of the 
article in its Vorlage. 

irrationality. See Notes at 2:12. Many Hebrew MSS, LXX, and Syr add a con¬ 
junction before the noun, thus whsklwt <w> hllwt , a reading that may have been 
influenced by hwllwt wsklwt in 2:12. Alternatively, hwllwt was misread as whllwt , 
that is, with a metathesis of he 3 and waw (so Euringer). 

26. I find. The form mdse is simply the Qal active participle, written with a 
mater for long o, as is usually the case in the Qumran documents. Here the form 
is vocalized as if it were a Ill-Weak root (cf. hote 3 instead of hote in 2:26; 8:12; 
9:2, 18; see GKC §75.oo). LXX (including LXX P ), SyrH, and Copt all reflect 
Hebrew wmwsf 3 ny 5 th “I find her.” The introduction of the direct object may 
be an explicatory addition, although its presence is very surprising in LXX of 
Ecclesiastes, which tends to be quite literalistic. Apparently this tradition inter¬ 
preted the object of the search as personified folly (so Hertzberg). The use of the 
participle instead of the perfect suggests that this “woman” continues to be a 
problem in the authors judgment (so Galling, Hertzberg). Thus, we may trans¬ 
late: “and I find/am finding the woman to be more bitter than death.” 

more bitter than death. Since the “woman” is in view, we expect mara instead 
of mar , but see Exod 17:12 where we have a rare instance of a predicate adjective 
not agreeing with the noun. The word order is also reversed for emphasis; we 
expect umose 3 am 3 et-hcfissa mara! mimmawet (cf. Neh 9:8). Dahood proposes 
to relate mar to another meaning of mrr, namely, “be strong” (“Recent Discover¬ 
ies,” pp. 308-10; “Phoenician Background,” pp. 275-76). This meaning is at¬ 
tested in Aramaic, Ugaritic, and Arabic. Despite the challenge posed by D. 
Pardee (“The Semitic Root mrr and the Etymology of Ugaritic mr(r) II brk y ” UF 
10 [1978], pp. 249-88), there is good evidence that the root can mean “strong” 
in Hebrew, as in other Semitic languages (see especially L. Kutler, “A 'Strong 3 
Case for Hebrew MRR 3 UF 16 [1984], pp. 111-18; W. A. Ward, “Egypto-Semitic 
MR, 33 UF 12 [1980], pp. 357-60). The question is whether the word in this con- 
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text means “bitter” or “strong,” or if both meanings are intended. Certainly, He¬ 
brew mar “bitter” is associated with death in 1 Sam 15:32, where the expression 
mar-hammawet means “bitterness of death,” and in Sir 41:1, where we have Imwt 
[m]r zkrk “O Death, how bitter is the remembrance of you.” Job 21:25 is also 
suggestive: wezeh yamut benepes mara “and this one dies in the bitterness of be¬ 
ing.” A similar expression is found in the Aramaic of Sefire: mr hy 5 “the bitterness 
of life,” perhaps a euphemism for “the bitterness of death” (see E. Lipinski, Stud¬ 
ies in Aramaic Inscriptions and Onomastics I [OLA 1; Leuven: Leuven University, 
1975], p. 38). Most importantly, in Prov 5:1-6, the dangerous seductress is said 
to be bitter (mara) as wormwood, and her feet descend to Death ( mawet ). This 
parallel is most compelling since the description of the woman in our passage is 
reminiscent of the dangerous seductress in other ways, as well. 

the woman. Commentators do not agree on the identity of “the woman” 
(haissa) in v 26. Some see here a generally negative attitude toward women in 
general, while others believe that the author is thinking of a particular woman 
(perhaps his own wife) or a certain type of women (adulteresses and harlots). 
Occasionally it is speculated that Qohelets attitude was formed by his bitter ex¬ 
periences with a woman, either his wife or his mother. So Zimmermann imag¬ 
ines that Qohelet had become impotent and harbored deep resentment toward 
his wife and mother and, consequently, toward women in general (The Inner 
World of Qohelet, pp. 29-30, 152). Recently Lohfink has proffered a different 
approach to the problem (“War Kohelet ein Frauenfeind?” pp. 259-87). Follow¬ 
ing Dahood s suggestion that mar may mean strong in Hebrew, he takes mar 
mimmawet 5 et-haissa “Woman is stronger than death” to have been a positive 
judgment at one time, related to the saying that “love is strong ( l azza) as death” 
(Song 8:6). According to Lohfink, the saying “Woman is stronger than death” 
was originally an expression of admiration, but it was naively interpreted to mean 
that Woman would literally overcome death. So Qohelet tested the veracity of 
the saying (v 28) and found it to be untrue, since in his investigation no woman 
is found to be immortal. One can understand, particularly in the context of a 
love song, how someone might claim that love is “as strong as death.” It is difficult 
to imagine, however, that anyone would believe that any human being can liter¬ 
ally be stronger than death. 

Given the context, with its focus on wisdom and folly, it seems unlikely that 
Qohelet is suddenly introducing the topic of women in general, or even of a 
particular type of women. The use of the definite article (haissa “the woman”) 
does suggest that the audience is expected to know who this feminine figure is. 
If one looks for an antecedent referent, the most obvious would be hassiklut 
“folly” in the preceding verse. This was apparently the understanding of the tradi¬ 
tion best represented by the Greek witnesses. But the recognition of this feminine 
figure comes not only from the reference to folly in v 25, but also from the depic¬ 
tion of this femme fatale in language reminiscent of the personification of folly 
in conventional wisdom (see especially Proverbs 1-9): she is deadly, she lays a 
deadly trap, one must escape from her. These are not, however, just cliches about 
women (so Lohfink, “War Kohelet ein Frauenfeind?” p. 263 n. 21). Rather they 
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are images used to describe anyone who represents folly, anyone who seduces 
people away from wisdom. In Prov 1:10-19, for instance, wicked men are de¬ 
scribed in terms reminiscent of personified Death in Canaanite mythology: “let 
us swallow them alive” (see Notes and Comment at 6:7). These men, too, set a 
trap for their victims and wait to pounce on them (cf. 2:12-19, which is parallel 
in structure to 2:16-19; Ps 140:1-5). The femme fatale is the principal figure 
representing the deadly seductive power of evil, but she is, by no means, the 
only one. 

inasmuch as. Depending on one’s interpretation of the preceding words, 3 aser 
is variously taken to be causal (“because, for, since”) or relative (“who”). The 
options are not mutually exclusive, however. Both meanings of 3 aser are perti¬ 
nent: the “woman” (folly) is more dangerous than death because she entraps; the 
woman who entraps is dangerous. There is no need to emend 3 aser hV to 3 asu- 
reha with F. Perles (“A Miscellany of Lexical and Textual Notes on the Bible,” 
JQR 2 [1911-12], p. 131) or to 3 asure-hi 3 with Dahood (“Phoenician Back¬ 
ground,” pp. 275-76). 

a trap. The Masoretic punctuation suggests “her heart is a trap and a net” (so 
KJV: “whose heart is snares and nets”), but the ancient versions separate the noun 
mesodim from waharamim. Hebrew mesodim (here with plural of complexity, as 
in miskanot = miskan , miskabim = miskab ) is a hunters or fowlers trap (see 
Ezek 12:13 and 17:20). The trap consists of a net spread out on the ground or 
over a concealed pit (Prov 29:5; Ps 9:16 [Eng v 15]; 31:5 [Eng v 4]; 35:7; 57:7 
[Eng v 6]; 140:6 [Eng v 5]), hence the frequent reference to ones feet being 
caught in a net-trap. In Ben Sira, the dangerous woman is described in a similar 
way: “Do not approach a strange woman, lest you fall into her trap ( mswdtyh ) // 
Do not associate with a harlot, lest you be caught (tlkd) in her snares” (Sir 9:3 
[MS A; cf. b. Sanh. 100b]); “A harlot is regarded as spittle // A married woman is 
a deadly trap (Gk pyrgos thanatou = Heb mesudat mawet ) to those who embrace 
her” (Sir 26:22). See P. Skehan, “Tower of Death or Deadly Snare? (Sir 26,22),” 
CBQ 16 (1954), p. 154. 

a net. The noun herem (here haramim , with plural of complexity) usually re¬ 
fers to a fishing net, but it is a hunters’ net in Mic 7:2. The extreme danger that 
this “woman” poses may also be suggested by the association of this word with 
the herem (“ban”), something to be utterly destroyed! 

fetters. The fetters do not refer to the woman’s “voluptuous embrace” (so De- 
litzsch). Rather, the hunting imagery is continued. What is alluded to is probably 
the fettering of animals and birds after they are caught. E. Otto describes a hunt¬ 
ing ritual in Egypt, where the animals are caught, fettered, and then slaughtered 
(“An Ancient Egyptian Hunting Ritual,” fNES 9 [1950], pp. 164-77). 

One who is favored . . . but the offender. Hebrew tob lipne ha'elohim . . . we- 
hote . A similar usage of tob II hote 3 occurs in 2:26. See Notes and Comment 
there. The one who is tob is synonymous with the one who is “righteous” or 
“wise,” whereas the one who is hote 3 is the one who is “wicked” or a “fool.” We 
must read this verse in light of v 20, where Qohelet says that there is no one who 
does only good (tob) and does not err ( lo yeheta 3 ). 
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27. what. Here zeh functions like 3 dser (Exod 15:13; Isa 25:9; 42:24; 43:21; Ps 
9:16; 10:2; 17:9; 31:5; 32:8; 62:12; 74:2; Prov 23:22 (GKC $138.g, h). 

says Qohelet. Reading 3 amar haqqohelet with LXX (supported by Copt) and 
12:8, rather than 3 amera qohelet in MT. The latter may have been influenced by 
the apparent feminine form of qohelet , but see 1:2 and 12:8, where the name is 
clearly understood as masculine. The words have simply been misdivided here, 
as elsewhere in the book (see Notes at 5:6 [Eng v 7]; 7:19; 8:1; 10:1). Apart from 
the superscription (1:1) and the epilogue (12:9-14), the three verses that have 
“Qohelet says” (1:2; 7:27; 12:8) are the only places where the editors voice is 
heard (see Fox, “Frame Narrative,” pp. 83-106). 

one by one. We should take 3 ahat le ahat as the accusative of manner (cf. Exod 
24:3; Zeph 3:9; Joiion-Muraoka $126.d), with the lamed indicating continuous 
sequence (so NJPS: “item by item”). The image is that of someone checking the 
hesbon (ledger or inventory) item by item. 

accounting. See Notes on hesbon at 7:25. 

28. the one whom I have sought continually , but have not found. Some scholars 
think that 3 dser “that/whom” anticipates the negative judgment in v 28b, namely, 
that there is no (good/capable?) woman to be found. But surely one must not 
divorce the usage of ms (“to find”) here from its use elsewhere in the passage (w 
24, 26, 27, 29), nor can bqs (“to seek”) be understood apart from its usage in w 
25 and 29. Indeed, the presence of the adverb c od “still, continually” before the 
verb biqsa (“sought”) prompts one to consider the earlier mention of bqs (“to 
seek”) in v 25, where the object is “wisdom and accounting.” We should not be 
surprised, too, that the object of ms in v 27b is hesbon (“accounting”), which in 
this context is more or less synonymous with hokma (“wisdom”). The verb ms 3 in 
v 24, likewise, refers to the search for elusive wisdom, understood as the ability 
to comprehend what goes on in the universe. The language used to describe 
wisdoms inaccessibility in v 24 ( rahoq, yimsa'ennu) is, in fact, reminiscent of the 
elusiveness of the ideal woman —the very embodiment of Wisdom herself—in 
Prov 31:10 (mi yimsa, rahoq). But such wisdom is not attainable. Wisdom is 
elusive. Indeed, the motif of seeking and not finding belongs to the language of 
a lovers pursuit (see especially Song 3:1-6; 5:6; 6:1; Hos 2:9 [Eng v 7]; Prov 1:28; 
18:22). The elusive lover in this case, it appears, is Wisdom herself. Qohelet has 
continually sought, but has not found her. 

{One man in a thousand . . . }. Hebrew 3 adam here clearly means a man, a 
male. Otherwise, “one person in a thousand” would make no sense in light of 
the contrast with “woman.” It is possible for 3 adam to be used as the opposite of 
3 issa “woman” (so in Gen 2:22, 23, 25; 3:8; etc.). In the Phoenician inscription 
of Azitawadda, 3 dm “man” is juxtaposed with 3 sf “woman” (see KAI 26.b.4-5). 
Inasmuch as 3 adam is juxtaposed with 'issa in v 28b, it must mean “man.” The 
problem, however, is that the word occurs forty-eight other times in Ecclesiastes, 
always with the meaning “humanity” or “a person,” and never referring to males 
in general or to a specific man. Indeed, the use of 3 adam as “a man” in v 28b 
contradicts the usage of the noun in the very next verse (v 29), where all human¬ 
ity is meant. The vocabulary in v 28b is uncharacteristic of Qohelet. In this sense, 
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the scholars who attribute the thought here to someone other than Qohelet are 
right (so Murphy, Lohfink, Zimmerli). Yet, it must not be supposed that Qohelet 
was quoting someone else, for the line is intrusive. After /o 5 masati “I have not 
found” (v 28a) we certainly do not expect masati “I have found” (v 28b). Mini¬ 
mally, one expects the positive claim in v 28b ( masati “I have found”) to be 
qualified by “only,” “except,” or the like. 

There is, in fact, a marker of exception ( lebad “only”), but it comes in the next 
verse (v 29). This makes the intrusion all the more apparent, for “only” in v 29 
makes little sense, if v 28b already identifies what has been found. Indeed, if one 
omits v 28b altogether, one can read the passage without skipping a beat. For all 
these reasons, one must conclude that v 28b has been secondarily inserted. It 
comes probably from the hand of a copyist who missed the point about the dan¬ 
gerous “woman” in v 26. Thinking that the passage was meant to be an indict¬ 
ment of women in general (and not of personified Folly), the copyist added what 
may have been intended as an illustration of the point of the passage. This mar¬ 
ginal comment, unfortunately, found its way into the body of the text, thereby 
skewing the meaning of the passage. Schoors (“Bitterder dan de Dood is de 
Vrouw,” p. 135) also recognizes the cue from the presence of lebad “only” at the 
beginning of v 29, but he regards all of v 28 as a parenthetical comment. 

29. only. For the meaning of lebad “only” (Isa 26:13; Esth 4:11; Exod 26:9; 
36:16; Judg 7:5; Zech 12:12, 13, 14). 

that. The particle 'aser here functions the same way it does in 5:17 (Eng v 18); 
9:1. It substitutes for the nominalising ki (GKC § 157.c). 

just right. The word yasar here means “right” or “correct.” That which is yasar 
is straight and direct (Gk euthes ), not crooked and perverted (see in Prov 8:6-9; 
Job 33:27; cf. Mic 3:9). If so, this conclusion harks back to v 13 (so Alonso- 
Schokel). 

inventions. The word hissebonot is used only one other time in the Hebrew 
Bible, in 2 Chron 26:15, where the term is clarified as mahasebet hdseb y lit. “in¬ 
vention of an inventor.” The word there refers to a war machine. It does not 
mean “war machine,” however (so Baltzer). A war machine may be called an 
“invention,” but the word “invention” does not mean “war machine.” We do not 
know if the word is correctly vocalized in this passage in Ecclesiastes. The Greek 
translators render the word here as logismous “accountings” (i.e., assuming the 
plural of hesbon), whereas hissebonot in 2 Chron 26:15 is translated as mechanas 
“devices.” The saying in Ecclesiastes may be a modification of a proverb: “Many 
are the machinations ( mahasabot ) in the mind of a person, but it is the counsel 
ofYHWH that will be established” (Prov 19:21). Yet it must be observed that the 
word for human ingenuity in our passage is not mahasabot “machinations,” as in 
Prov 19:21. The author here uses hissebonot instead, probably intending a word¬ 
play with hesbon “accounting”: humans seek not only an accounting of what is 
in the ledger or inventory, but they also let their imaginations run wild with theo¬ 
retical matters (see Michel, Eigenart , pp. 238-39). Thus, one might say: they 
seek not only the inventory (hesbon , w 25, 27), but also many inventions ( hissebo- 
not). Following Targ and Qoh. Rabb 1 §50, M. V. Fox and B. Porten see an allu- 
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sion here to the story of the Fall in Genesis 3, arguing that the story prompted 
the polemic against “the Woman” (“Unsought Discoveries,” pp. 26-38). 

COMMENT 

Verse 15 provides a transition from the previous literary unit (6:10-7:14) to the 
new one (7:15-29). The former ends with a call to “see” what God has done, 
both the good and the bad (7:13, 14). Now in v 15 the author says that he himself 
has seen “both.” The “both” in v 15a may refer backwards to the good and the 
bad that God has done (7:13-14). The placement of the “both” at the beginning 
of the Hebrew sentence makes it inevitable that the reader connects the “both” 
with the two occurrences of “see” in w 13, 14. But one realizes as one reads on, 
that the “both” refers also to the fate of the righteous and the wicked (v 15b). The 
tension between the good and the bad that God has made (w 13-14) is matched 
by the tension between the realities of righteousness-wisdom on the one hand 
and wickedness-folly on the other (w 15-18). 

We may divide the larger literary unit into two parts: the first part concerns 
the impossibility of extreme righteousness and wisdom (w 15-22); the second 
concerns the threat of folly and the elusiveness of wisdom (w 23-29). The liter¬ 
ary unit ends, as in the previous passage (7:13-14), with a reference to what God 
has done (7:29). 

The Impossibility of Righteousness-Wisdom (vv 15-22) 

Qohelet observes that sometimes things do not work out according to human 
expectations. On the one hand, there are righteous people who perish despite 
their righteousness; on the other hand, there are wicked people who enjoy lon¬ 
gevity despite their wickedness (v 15). In traditional wisdom it is taught that the 
righteous will be delivered from trouble or even from death (Prov 10:2; 11:4, 8, 
21; 12:21; 18:10), whereas the wicked will perish with their hopes (Prov 11:5-8; 
12:12; 14:32). In the book of Deuteronomy, longevity in the land is frequently 
said to be the lot of all who act aright, that is, all who obey the legal stipulations 
(Deut4:26, 40; 5:16; 6:2; 11:9; 22:7; 25:15; 32:47; 30:18). According to the teach¬ 
ings of the wise, the prolongation of life is one of the benefits of wisdom, which 
implies right conduct (see Prov 3:2, 16; 28:2, 16). The sages taught that the righ¬ 
teous will live long, whereas “the years of the wicked will be short” (Prov 10:27). 
But in reality, Qohelet observes, the rule is contradicted. There are all kinds of 
exceptions. 

In addressing this contradiction, Qohelet does not stand alone. Indeed, in the 
prophetic, hymnic, and wisdom traditions of Israel one finds occasional chal¬ 
lenges to the doctrine that the righteous and the wicked will receive their appro¬ 
priate recompense in this life. Sometimes people receive the opposite of what 
they deserve (see Jer 12:1; Hab 1:4, 13; Job 21:7-26; Pss 10:1-3; 73:2-14). Typi¬ 
cally in these challenges the contradiction is left unresolved. Qohelet, however, 
goes a step further in offering an admonition in the face of that contradiction: do 
not be exceedingly righteous and do not be excessively wise (v 16), but do not be 
exceedingly wicked and do not be a fool (v 17). Unique in the Bible, this admoni- 
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tion poses a problem for the interpreter. In what sense is it bad to be too righteous 
or too wise? Is Qohelet teaching that a moderate amount of wickedness or folly 
is a necessary thing? Is he amoral? Or is he merely being sarcastic, as some com¬ 
mentators have suggested (so Lauha, Beek)? 

Scholars differ on the interpretation of the admonition. Some are of the view 
that in v 16 Qohelet is speaking against self-righteousness and pretense of wis¬ 
dom, rather than against genuine righteousness and wisdom, and so the issue is 
hypocrisy (Whybray). This view, however, hinges on a questionable interpreta¬ 
tion of the verb “show yourself excessively wise” as indicative of pretense. But in 
classical Hebrew, the verb in this particular pattern (the Hithpael) is never used 
of pretense. To “show oneself wise” may mean either to prove oneself wise or to 
flaunt ones wisdom, but it never means to pretend to be wise. The danger lies 
in overconfidence, rather than in a lack of sincerity. This is the problem, too, 
with righteousness in the extreme. As Ben Sira puts it: “Do not show yourself 
righteous before the king; do not show yourself clever before the king” (Sir 7:5). 
Here Ben Sira is warning people not to be overly ambitious or overly confident 
(see v 4, 6). 

Likewise, what is rejected by Qohelet is overconfidence in righteousness and 
wisdom. He has in mind specifically the notion that it is possible for one to be so 
righteous that one could always avert destruction and extend life (v 15b). In the 
vocabulary of the wisdom tradition, “the righteous” is one who simply does the 
right things (Prov 10:1-4; 12:10; 28:1; 29:7), says the right things (Prov 10:11-21, 
30-31), and has the right thoughts and attitudes (Prov 12:5; 13:5; 15:28). The 
one who is righteous is wise and the one who is wise is righteous. The terms are 
virtually synonymous (see Prov 10:3-32). By the same token, the one who is 
wicked is a fool and the one who is a fool is wicked. What is righteous in wisdom s 
ethic is right attitudes and right conduct, according to the norms of nature and 
society. This comes close to the original meaning of the Semitic root (sdq), for 
righteousness is also rightness, legitimacy, and legality. So one may understand 
the author to mean “do not be overly correct” or “do not be overly proper.” 

If there is any doubt as to the meaning of righteousness in this context, it is 
clarified in v 20: “there is no human so righteous, who does only good and does 
not err.” This is what it means to be exceedingly righteous. It is to aspire to a 
righteousness that admits only of good but allows no mistakes at all. The text does 
not specify the realms of righteousness, but to judge from the range of meanings 
associated with the root, one may surmise that it means rightness in the legal, 
social, and cultic realms. 

No one can attain that level of righteousness-wisdom, and one who aspires to 
that may, indeed, “be confounded.” Perhaps what is meant here by “confounded” 
is a state of emotional or psychological torpidity akin to what is identified today 
as depression (see Notes above). One will end up harming oneself when one 
strives to attain that level of righteousness-wisdom. 

Contrary to conventional wisdom, the righteous and the wise are not shielded 
from destruction (v 15b), and any attempt to be overly right and wise could, in 
fact, be destructive (v 16). Nevertheless, one must not go to the other extreme in 
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being wicked and foolish, for one may die prematurely (v 17). Even though it is 
true that there are wicked people who live long despite their wicked conduct 
(v 15b), it does not follow that one should risk the dangerous consequences of 
wickedness-folly. What the author advises, rather, is a realistic approach to life 
(v 18b): it is good to grasp the one (righteousness-wisdom) but also not to let go 
of the other (wickedness-folly). 

In contrast to the approach in the practical and prescriptive wisdom tradition 
(like Proverbs), Qohelet does not present one with two radically different alterna¬ 
tives with radically different consequences, as if life's choices can be so simplified 
(compare Prov 4:10-27). The advice to “grasp” even the negative side of human 
conduct is a concession to the reality of human imperfection. It is impossible for 
anyone to be always right and without fault, but it is possible to avoid the extreme 
of w ickedness. Perfection is beyond the grasp of humanity, and neither righteous¬ 
ness nor wisdom offers a fail-safe way to cope with life and avert death. Hence, 
even as one must recognize the realities of both good and evil in the world (so w 
13-14), so one must grasp the realities of both righteousness-wisdom (v 16) and 
wickedness-folly (v 17). The mortal at best is, as it were, simul iustus et peccator — 
at once a just one and a sinner (see v 20). 

It is remarkable that Qohelet not only acknowledges both the realities of righ¬ 
teousness-wisdom and wickedness-folly in human conduct as necessities, he even 
puts the whole issue in theological terms. He gives a theological reason for his 
admonition. For him, one who fears God goes forth with “both of them” (v 18b). 
Here the “both” harks back to the “both” at the beginning of v 15, and even to 
the good and the bad that God has done (w 13-14); “both” refers to the good 
and the bad, the righteous and the wicked, the wise and the foolish. The “one 
who fears God” is the one who recognizes the chasm between the divine and the 
human, the one who knows the proper place of humanity in relation to the deity. 
The fear of God entails a recognition that one is human, and so one can be no 
less but also no more. For Qohelet, it is the place of humanity simply to accept 
life with its contradictory realities. One cannot be too ambitious about righteous¬ 
ness or wisdom. As Hertzberg observes, this notion of the fear of God is the very' 
opposite of the hubris evident in the attempt to be exceedingly righteous or exces¬ 
sively wise (Der Prediger , p. 154). For the mortal there can be no alternative but 
to recognize the reality of human shortcomings and not act as if one can be above 
the grasp of wickedness-folly. 

The argument that extreme righteousness and wisdom are beyond humanity’s 
reach is continued in w 19-22. In contrast to v 16, wisdom is dealt with first (v 
19), before righteousness (v 20). No distinction between the two is intended, 
however. Wisdom and righteousness are two sides of the same coin in the wisdom 
tradition and certainly in Qohelet’s arguments. 

One hears echoes of traditional wisdom in v 19 inasmuch as wisdom is favor¬ 
ably compared to wealth and power —not just to wealth in general, but to the 
wealth of the powerful. Yet, Qohelet’s purpose is not to praise wisdom. Qohelet 
is not extolling the virtue of wisdom himself. Rather, he is illustrating the kind 
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of overconfidence against which he warns in v 16 (compare 7:7, where even the 
wise may become fools). The sages value wisdom over wealth and the rich value 
power, but neither wisdom nor power will avert death. Indeed, Qohelet says in 
8:8 that “no human is a proprietor” {fen 3 adam sallit; compare 5 adam 3 en saddiq 
“no human is righteous” in 7:20) that he or she can detain the life-spirit and 
somehow overcome death. 

Even as he illustrates overconfidence in wisdoms strength in v 19, so he speaks 
of overconfidence in righteousness in v 20: no one on earth is so righteous, who 
does only good and does not err (or “does not sin”). That is surely what he means 
when he says that no one can be “exceedingly righteous” or “exceedingly wise” 
(v 16). People make mistakes. They miss the mark. 

This recognition of human frailty did not originate with Qohelet, and it is 
not unique to him. Already in a Sumerian pessimistic wisdom text, one finds an 
admission that there is no human being who is without fault (A NET 3 , p. 590, 
lines 102-3). Elsewhere in the Bible, too, we find a similar recognition of human 
imperfection (1 Kgs 8:46; 2 Chron 6:26; Pss 14:1-3; 53:1-2 [Eng v 1-3]; 143:2; 
Prov 20:9; Job 4:17; Rom 3:10, 23; 1 John 1:8). In the NT, the Apostle Paul 
argues in Romans 3 that among humans “there is none righteous” (ouk estin 
dikaios in Rom 3:10, as in the Greek of Eccl 7:20), “no one (who) does good” (v 
12), “their mouth is full of curses and bitterness” (v 14), “there is no fear of God 
before their eyes” (v 18), and “all have sinned” (v 23). For the apostle, it is the 
impossibility of human righteousness in this sense that necessitates the righteous¬ 
ness of God by grace alone, and he makes his case with distinct echoes of our 
passage in Ecclesiastes. 

The impossibility of super-righteousness among mortals is precisely what Qo¬ 
helet is addressing. The issue is not hypocrisy, but presumptuousness. The prob¬ 
lem is overconfidence in human ability to attain extreme righteousness and wis¬ 
dom, the ability to achieve perfection on one’s efforts and natural ability. One 
notes that 3 en saddiq “there are no righteous ones” in v 20 stands in stark contrast 
to yes saddiq “there are righteous one” in v 15. Clearly the problem is with the 
idea that one can be so righteous and so wise that death can be averted and one 
can extend one’s life. The delusion is that human beings can escape the reality 
of wickedness and folly simply by being smart and doing all the right things. That 
is the hubris that one must avoid (w 16-17). That attitude is the very opposite of 
the fear of God. 

Having admitted, then, that no human can be that righteous or that wise, the 
author goes on to advise against taking what people say too seriously. This is a 
very practical example of human imperfection. When one tries so desperately to 
be correct on every score, one will inevitably hear every word as a criticism of 
oneself. The point is that one may become so sensitive to what others say that 
even the words of one’s subordinates are heard as disparagement. But, says the 
author, “very often too, your heart knows that you yourself have disparaged oth¬ 
ers” (v 22). This tendency for people to utter negative words is identified in the 
NT as one of the signs that there is no one on earth who is righteous (Rom 3:14, 
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“their mouth is full of curses and bitterness"). Qohelet’s advice is not to take the 
negative words of others to “your heart" ( libbeka , v 21), because “your heart" 
(. libbeka y v 22) knows that you have done the same to others. Perhaps the lesson 
is that one should not take the negative words of others too seriously because one 
ought to know that ones own negative words are not meant to be destructive. In 
any case, the admonition reaches beyond the external acts to one's inner being, 
to the “heart" (the mind). Even if no one else knows your deeds, your own heart 
often knows. The author is making the point in v 20, that “no one is so righteous, 
who does only good and does not err." One knows in one's own heart that one, 
too, is not perfectly righteous, so one ought not to take the words of others to 
heart. In 10:20 we see the relevance of Qohelet's advice for his audience, for 
they were furtively disparaging the rich and powerful others (see Comment at 
10:16-20). But they were warned that even their secret and subtle criticisms will 
become known. Qohelet’s audience appears to have belonged to the middle 
strata of society. They were insecure about their subordinates disparaging them, 
but they themselves were engaged in subversive activities against their superiors. 

The Dangers of Folly and the Elusiveness of Wisdom (vv 23-29) 

Qohelet says he tested “by wisdom" ( bahokma ) and aspired to be wise, but he 
found it impossible (v 23). This verse recalls 1:13, where the author says he de¬ 
cided to explore by wisdom ( bahokma ) “all that has been done under the heav¬ 
ens." The expression “all that happens” in v 24 means the same thing as “all that 
has been done under the heavens” in 1:13. 

The author claims to have the ability to test by wisdom, yet he admits that 
wisdom is beyond him. There is no real contradiction, however. What he means 
is that he applied reason (as traditional wisdom does), but found that it did not 
make him as wise as he had wished. No one is so wise as to be able to understand 
the universe and control life. There is a difference between the practical wis¬ 
dom — what we may call “common sense” — and the ideal wisdom that gives one 
control over life. 

All that is happening in the world is distant and unfathomable (literally “deep, 
deep"), and no one can comprehend it (v 24). Here the link with the preceding 
literary unit (6:10-7:14) is evident, for the text reiterates that the realities of life 
(“whatever happens") are beyond control (compare 6:10; 7:24), and human be¬ 
ings cannot grasp them (compare 7:14, 24). Within the wisdom tradition itself 
there is an awareness of wisdom’s limitations, for many things remain a mystery 
even to the wise (Job 28:23-28; Prov 30:1-4; Sir 24:28-29). Mortals aspire to 
attain perfect wisdom, to grasp that ideal. Wisdom is elusive. 

It is important to note that here in 7:24 the language of wisdom’s elusiveness 
is in part reminiscent of the elusiveness of the ideal woman of Proverbs 31, who 
is the embodiment of Woman Wisdom herself. According to Prov 31:10, that 
“woman of quality" is elusive (mi yimsa . 3 “who can find?") and her worth is far 
beyond (rahoq) jewels. So, too, ideal wisdom is for Qohelet unattainable (rahoq) 
and far beyond discovery (mi yimsa'ennu “who can find it?"). 
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Qohelet says he turned “to know and to explore, and seek wisdom and ac¬ 
counting” (v 25). The word “accounting” ( hesbon ) is a commercial term widely 
found in the Near East, often in reference to economic documents like a ledger 
or an inventory. But, as in English, the word may be used figuratively for a de¬ 
tailed accounting of any issue, an accounting of discrepancies. The image con¬ 
jured up for us is that of a merchant or an accountant poring over the documents, 
trying to give an account of every item, perhaps to assign everything to one side 
or the other of the ledger and then to tally it all up in order to arrive at the 
balance. Along with his search for “wisdom and accounting” (v 25a), Qohelet 
says he tried to know wickedness-folly (v 25b). Again, one imagines the merchant 
or accountant going over the documents, trying to decide where each item be¬ 
longs. Specifically, in v 25b the merchant seems concerned to place wickedness 
and folly: “to know wickedness to be foolishness and folly to be stupidity.” The 
implication is that it is not an easy task to sort out such details. Perhaps he means 
that it is difficult to find a clear distinction between righteousness-wisdom as op¬ 
posed to wickedness-folly (compare w 15-22). In the didactic wisdom tradition, 
the sages speak of wisdom and folly as clear categories that everyone can discern. 
But in truth, Qohelet seems to imply, they are not so easily distinguished. It is not 
as if one can assign them to the appropriate portions in an economic document, a 
ledger, or an invoice. 

Then the author says in v 26, “and I find more bitter than death is the woman, 
inasmuch as she is a snare, her heart is a net, her hands are fetters.” This is not a 
polemic against womankind in general (contrast JB: “I find woman more bitter 
than Death”; NEB: “The wiles of a woman I find mightier than death”). Nor is 
it a barb directed at a specific woman or a particular type of woman. The text 
speaks in definite terms of u the woman” (with the definite article in Hebrew), as 
if the reader ought to know who that “woman” is. In the immediate context, the 
most likely referent is folly ( hassiklut ), a feminine noun in Hebrew, the only 
noun in the preceding verse marked by the definite article. This is the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Greek translators, the earliest interpreters of the text on record. This 
conclusion is all the more likely when one realizes that the language in v 26 
echoes the teachings in conventional wisdom about the dangerous woman, a 
seductress who lures one away from wisdom’s embrace. The deadly seductress is 
the “other woman” —the opposite of Wisdom. In the Egyptian wisdom text 
called The Instruction of Ann*, this dangerous one is seen as a foreign woman, a 
wanton adulteress who is ready to pounce on the innocent youngster: “She waits 
to ensnare you, a great deadly wrongdoing when one hears of it” (see A EL II, p. 
137; A NET 3 , p. 420). Sir 9:3, too, portrays the femme fatale as one waiting to 
ensnare those unaware (compare 25:21), and in Sir 26:22 she is called a “deadly 
snare.” In Proverbs, the dangerous seductress is described thus: 


In the end, she is bitter as wormwood, 
Sharp as a two-edged sword. 
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Her feet go down to Death, 

Her steps follow the path to Sheol. 

(Prov 5:4-5) 

Similar images of the femme fatale are found in Prov 2:16-19; 5:20; 6:24-35; 
7:5-27, 23:27-28. This “woman” is relentless in her pursuit and deadly in her 
seduction. These are not merely cliches about women in a patriarchal society 
(Lohfink), though they do reflect a generally negative attitude toward women. 
Rather, they are idioms pertaining to the deadly seductive power of wickedness 
and folly in general. Dangerous men also entice, trap, and otherwise lead one 
away from the influence of wisdom (see Prov 1:10-19; 2:12-15; 6:1-5; compare 
Ps 140:1-5) and ones own wickedness and folly are described in similar ways 
(5:22-23; 12:13). Nevertheless, it is true that the deadly seducer representing 
Folly is most frequently portrayed as a woman: the “other” woman. She is set 
over against another female figure, Woman Wisdom, the one who protects and 
watches and gives life (Prov 1:20-33; 3:13-18; 4:5-13; 8:1-31). These two 
women are illustrative of the tension between Wisdom and Folly, both personi¬ 
fied in Proverbs 9. One represents life, the other death; one represents right, the 
other wrong. The femme fatale is not, therefore, an individual woman. She is not 
necessarily a specific type of woman or women in general. Rather, she is a com¬ 
posite image of Folly herself (Prov 9:13-18). Folly is out on a hunt, as it were, 
trying to lure and trap people and lead them down the deadly path. She is as 
pernicious as the wicked men who threaten to swallow up the innocent like 
Sheol and who spread a net to trap their victims (Prov 1:10-19; compare Ps 
140:1-5). This is the “woman” of whom Qohelet speaks in 7:26. The one who is 
favored by God (tob lipne haeldhim) will be able to escape her, but the one who 
slips (hote ), the bungler, will be captured (see Prov 5:22-23). Apparently in the 
author’s judgment, no one escapes from Folly-Wickedness, for he says in v 20 
that there is no one who does good (tob) and does not err (Id' yeheta). Everyone 
is vulnerable in the face of Folly’s deadly snares! 

The hand of an editor is evident in v 27. This is indicated by the third-person 
reference to the author: “Qohelet says.” It has been suggested that the editor is 
telling the reader that the comment to follow represents Qohelet’s private opin¬ 
ion (Galling). We have no way to tell if that is the intent of the editor, however, 
and we are not sure how much more should be considered a quotation. One 
notes that apart from the superscription (1:1) and the epilogue (12:9-14), there 
are only three instances where the text refers to Qohelet in the third person: in 
this verse and at the beginning (1:2) and the end (12:8) of the book. Neither in 
1:2 nor 12:8 can the words attributed to Qohelet be taken lightly, for they are 
clearly central for the book. We must not, therefore, regard the viewpoint ex¬ 
pressed in this passage as incidental, as Galling implies. On the contrary, it may 
be that the editor is deliberately invoking the authority of the author, calling 
attention to this passage as the main point of his message. At the beginning and 
the end of the book the editor tells us that Qohelet’s message is that everything 
is absolute “vanity” (see Notes and Comment at 1:2). Now he tells us that Qo- 
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helet is saying that what he seeks is elusive. What Qohelet says here is just as 
important as the thematic statements. Indeed, the point he is making is no differ¬ 
ent from the rest of the book. 

The text in 7:27 continues the idea of the quest for an accounting ( hesbon ), 
an idea first broached in v 25. Like a merchant or an accountant, the author runs 
down the imaginary inventory item by item — “one by one” —hoping to find an 
accounting. Apparently something is eluding him. Something requires an expla¬ 
nation. 

Suddenly, in v 28b, we find an odd remark: “one man in a thousand I have 
found, but a woman among all these I have not found.” Most commentators 
presume the text to be saying that there is one reliable or capable man in a thou¬ 
sand (see Prov 20:6; 31:10), but there is no equivalent woman among all these. 
In other words, a good man is extremely rare (0.1 percent of those searched!), 
but a good woman is nonexistent. The statement is a notorious crux for the inter¬ 
preter. It is difficult to explain it as anything other than a misogynistic remark, 
although some scholars have proffered nonderogatory interpretations or insisted 
that Qohelet is quoting a well-known attitude only to reject it. 

From a sociohistorical standpoint, the probability of such a sexist statement in 
Israel during the postexilic period does not come as a surprise. The Israelites who 
returned to their homeland after years in exile found themselves a minority in an 
alien environment, surrounded by people who had already staked their claims in 
the land, people of various ethnic, cultural, and religious backgrounds. Nothing 
less than the survival of their community was at stake, as the former exiles faced 
the temptation of assimilation into their new environment and, through exog¬ 
amy, faced the loss of their legal claim to property (see H. C. Washington, ‘The 
Strange Woman (rmaa/mT hu/n) of Proverbs 1-9 and Post-Exilic Judaean Soci¬ 
ety,” in Second Temple Studies 2: Temple and Community in the Persian Period , 
ed. T. C. Eskenazi and K. H. Richards [JSOTSup 175; Sheffield: JSOT, 1994], 
pp. 207-32). Consequently, marriages to men or women outside the community 
were forbidden, but as usual, it was the women who bore most of the blame and 
the brunt of the polemics. Some, like Ezra, Nehemiah, and Malachi, called for 
the banishment of foreign wives or otherwise warned against foreign women 
(Ezra 9:10; Neh 13:23-27; Mai 2:10-16). At the same time, there were stories 
told in that period of heroic women like Ruth and Esther, the former a foreigner. 
In the androcentric culture that was ancient Israel, women became metaphors 
for negative or positive influences in society. They represented either what was 
unsavory or what was safe. In such a world, women were either aggressive deadly 
seductresses or elusive virtuous brides. 

That same tension between the two types of women, representing Wisdom 
and Folly, is found in the book of Proverbs, which was probably collocated during 
the Persian period also. In the rhetoric of Proverbs 1-9, Folly is depicted in terms 
of the dangerous “other” woman, the outsider, while Wisdom is portrayed as the 
good wife on whom one can always rely (see C. A. Newsom, “Woman and the 
Discourse of Patriarchal Wisdom: A Study of Proverbs 1-9,” in Gender and Dif¬ 
ference in Ancient Israel , ed. P. L. Day [Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress, 1989], 
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pp. 142-60). In antiquity, as in modern times, men are wont to view women in 
terms of caricatures of virtue or vice. Such is the case, for instance, in the Akka¬ 
dian wisdom text called The Dialogue of Pessimism: 

“Slave, listen to me” “Here I am, sir, Here I am.” 

“I am going to love a woman.” “So love, sir, love. 

The man who loves a woman forgets sorrow and fear.” 

“No, slave, I will by no means love a woman.” 

[“Do not] love, sir, do not love. 

Woman is a pitfall —a pitfall, a hole, a ditch, 

Woman is a sharp iron dagger that cuts a mans throat.” 

(BWL, p. 147, lines 46-52) 


Given the androcentric perspective of the wisdom literature, as well as the 
sociohistorical circumstances of the postexilic period, a misogynistic remark in 
Ecclesiastes would not have been uncharacteristic. Exegetically, however, the 
remark in v 28b is acutely problematic because it seems intrusive in this passage. 
In the first place, the passage is not about women in general. Neither is it about 
certain types of women, nor a particular woman. The sudden polemic is out of 
place, for the passage is concerned with the dangers of Folly and the elusiveness 
of Wisdom. 

Moreover, the use of the Hebrew word 5 adam for “man” as opposed to 
“woman” is out of character for Ecclesiastes. In forty-eight other instances in the 
book, 3 adam refers to a human (as opposed to animals or the deity) or to any 
person (“anyone, someone”). When a specific person is meant, the author uses 
3 is (see Notes at 6:2; 9:14-15). Certainly in contrast to “woman” one expects the 
word 3 fs “man” instead of 3 adam . The uncharacteristic usage of 3 adam in v 28b 
is all the more striking when one notes that 3 adam is used in the very next verse, 
and there it clearly refers to all humanity, since the pronoun that follows is the 
plural “they” ( hemma ). 

In short, the usage of 3 adam in v 28b contradicts the meaning of the word in 
the immediate context, as well as elsewhere in the book. In terms of logic, too, v 
28b contradicts v 29: the “only” at the beginning of v 29 makes sense only when 
it follows v 28a directly —without the intrusive comment in v 28b on what is 
found (see Notes above). Omitting v 28b, the reader would not miss a beat. We 
conclude, therefore, that v 28b was a marginal gloss that had been inadvertently 
incorporated into the body of the text. 

Furthermore, the adverb “continually” or “still” ( c od) in v 28a suggests that the 
search is not new. One is prompted to ask what it is that the author still “seeks” 
(bqs), and one is led back to the same verb “seek” ( bqs ) in v 25: “to seek wisdom 
and accounting.” It is not amiss to observe that the motif of seeking and not find¬ 
ing is at home in the language of courtship (see especially Song 3:1-6; 5:6; 6:1; 
Hos 2:9 [Eng v 7]). In the wisdom tradition, the elusive lover may be Woman 
Wisdom herself. According to the sages, the one who is able to find Wisdom 
finds life and obtains divine favor (Prov 8:35; compare also Prov 18:22), but the 
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one who misses the mark in the search (hotel; compare hote “the offender” in 
Eccl 7:26) will be in mortal danger (Prov 8:36; see also Sir 6:27). For those who 
so err, Wisdom is particularly inaccessible: “they will call upon me, but I will 
not answer; they will seek me diligently, but they will not find me” (Prov 1:28). 
One who is able to “find Wisdom” is said to be fortunate, for Wisdom is more 
unattainable than jewels (3:13-15). 

The language is reminiscent of the description of the consummate wise 
woman, perhaps representing Woman Wisdom herself, who is said to be difficult 
to find (mi yimsa “who can find?”) and more inaccessible ( rahoq ) than jewels 
(Prov 31:10). That is the same language that we find in 7:24 of Qohelet’s quest 
to understand all that is going on in the world: all that happens is inaccessible 
(rahoq) and cannot be found (mi yimsa ennu “who can find it?”). In short, it is 
likely, too, that wisdom, specified as the quest for explanation, is the intended 
object in v 28. 

Thus w 25b—26 are balanced by w 27-28a. The former concern Folly; the 
latter concern Wisdom. It appears, however, that in the end neither Folly nor 
Wisdom is a real option for the mortal: the one is deadly, but the other is elusive. 
It is in such a crazy game of hide-and-seek that humans find themselves. They 
are pursued by Folly, a pernicious hunter from whom they must try to escape but 
cannot, even as they try desperately to find the one who will keep them safe, 
namely Wisdom. But Wisdom eludes them. 

The author concludes, as at the end of the preceding literary unit (7:12-14), 
by calling attention to what God has done. One is asked to see (re eh) what the 
author has discovered (7:29), namely, what God has done ( c asa haelohim ), even 
as one is asked in 7:13-14 to see (re eh . . . re eh) what God has done (ma'aseh 
haelohim, c asa haelohim). God has made humans just right, literally, “bal¬ 
anced” or “straight.” If yasar means “balanced” this verse harks back to v 18, 
where the one who fears God is said to proceed in life with both wisdom- 
righteousness and folly-wickedness. If yasar means “straight” (see Prov 8:8-9; Job 
33:27), one must not miss the irony in the references to God’s work here and in 
7:13-14. In the latter passage, the author says that God has made some things 
“crooked” which no human can straighten (7:13). People are always trying to 
straighten out what cannot be straightened (see also the proverb in 1:15). Yet, 
though God has made humankind just right (yasar), literally “straight,” people 
do not seem able to live with that “straightness.” Rather, “they have sought many 
inventions” (v 29). 

The Hebrew translated here as “inventions” may also, with slight repointing 
of the vowels, be read as “accountings” (compare w 25, 26). If “inventions” is 
meant, the author must be referring to the many devices of the human imagina¬ 
tion (compare Prov 19:21). Perhaps a wordplay is intended. People seek detailed 
accountings of all that goes on in the world, poring over an imaginary ledger or 
inventory, as it were, as they try to achieve a balance (see v 27). But they are not 
merely trying to go over the inventory; they are also being very ingenious in their 
“inventions.” There is more than meets the eye in humanity’s quest for explana¬ 
tions. Through wordplay the author hints at the crookedness of the merchant or 
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accountant. They give the impression of trying to straighten out a messy account, 
but they are also doing some “imaginative accounting/” as it were. Humans want 
to straighten out what God has made crooked (so 7:13), but they also try to make 
crooked what God has made straight (so 7:29)! 


II.A.3. It's an Arbitrary World (8:1-17) 

8 'Who is <so> wise? And who knows the solution of anything? 

Ones wisdom brightens ones countenance, 
so that one changes ones impudent look. 

2 < > Keep the king s command, 

yea, according to the manner of a sacred oath. 

"'Do not be stupefied at his presence, leave! 

Do not persist in a harmful thing, 
for he will do whatever he pleases. 

inasmuch as a king s word is authoritative, 
who can say to him, “What are you doing?” 

5 Whoever keeps the commandment will not experience a harmful thing. As 
for time and judgment, a wise heart knows: 6 that for every matter there is time 
and judgment; that the evil of humanity is heavy upon them; That no one knows 
what is going to happen; and that no one can tell them when it will happen. 
There is no one who is a proprietor over the life-breath, to detain the life-breath, 
and there is no proprietorship over the day of death. There is no substitution in 
the battle, and wickedness will not deliver those who practice it. 

9 A11 this I have seen when I set my heart on all that has been done under 
the sun, a time when people exercise proprietorship over one another to their 
detriment. 'Thereupon I saw the wicked <brought> to burial, and they pro¬ 
ceeded from a holy place; but those who have acted justly were discarded in the 
city. This, too, is vanity. 

"Since sentence for evil work is not executed quickly, people dare to do evil; 
12 an offender does the evil of hundreds but lives long. Even though I know that 
good will come to those who fear God, who are fearful in his presence, "and 
good will not come to the wicked and they will not prolong their shadowy days 
because they are not fearful before God, "there is a vanity that is done on earth 
inasmuch as there are righteous ones who are treated as if they have acted wick¬ 
edly, and there are wicked ones who are treated as if they have acted righteously. 
I said that this, too, is vanity. 

"So I have commended joy because there is nothing better for people under 
the sun, but to eat, drink, and enjoy. And that may accompany them in their toil 
during the days of their life that God has given them under the sun. 

"When I determined to know wisdom and to observe the business that has 
been done on earth, { } 17 I saw all the work of God, that people are not able 
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to discover the work that is done under the sun, {even though neither by day nor 
by night do they sleep}. Therefore, people toil to seek and to discover, but even 
if the wise desire to know, they cannot discover. 

NOTES 

8 1. who is so wise. Reading my kh hkm (following the Greek traditions), instead 

of my khhkm “who is like the wise” in MT (supported by Syr, Targ, and Vulg). 
Here —as in 5:6 (Eng v 7), 8 (Eng v 9); 7:19, 27; 10:1 — the words are incorrectly 
divided. The unsyncopated definite article is not uncommon in the later books 
of the Hebrew Bible (GKC $35.n). Yet, the article is always syncopated after the 
preposition in Ecclesiastes (see lehakam in 6:8; 7:19). To be sure, the definite 
article after se- is unassimilated in sehannehalim (1:7), shtqyp (Ketib in 6:10), and 
kshskl (ketib in 10:3), but the nonsyncopation of the article in these cases may be 
specific to the particle se- (cf. sehammelek in Song 1:12). As Euringer has argued, 
tis oiden sophous “who knows the wise” in LXX may be the result of an inner 
Greek corruption from tis hode sophos “who is so wise” (as in Aq; cf. tis houtos 
sophos in Symm; also SyrH, OL), an error prompted in part by the next rhetorical 
question: kai tis oiden lysin rhematos “who knows the solution of a saying” (see 
Euringer, Masorahtext , pp. 93-94). Apparently the Vorlage of the Greek tradi¬ 
tions read my kh hkm instead of my khhkm. 

solution. The precise meaning of the Hebrew word peser is uncertain. It occurs 
only here in Biblical Hebrew, although the feminine form psrh is attested in Sir 
38:14, where it may mean either “diagnosis” or “cure.” The noun is a cognate of 
Akkadian pisru “interpretation, solution,” a word used for the unraveling of mys¬ 
teries and secrets and for solutions of difficult problems (see Oppenheim, Inter¬ 
pretation of Dreams, pp. 217-20), and occurs in the phrase is pisri , which refers 
to a magic wand (see AHW II, p. 868). The noun pisra in Syriac is used for the 
interpretation of dreams or the solution of riddles (Payne Smith, A Compendious 
Syriac Dictionary , p. 469). In Biblical and Targumic Aramaic, the same noun 
occurs most often in conjunction with the interpretation of dreams (see Dan 
2:45; 4:3; 5:15). In this usage, the word refers to the unraveling of the mysteries 
of dreams. The word occurs frequently in the Qumran texts, where it refers to 
the clarification of biblical texts, and it is related to Biblical Hebrew patar “inter¬ 
pret” and pitron “interpretation” (in the sense of solving mysteries), all occurring 
in Genesis 40-41. The meaning “solution” fits most contexts. 

anything. Lit. “a thing,” or “a matter” or “a word.” The root dbr occurs five 
times in w 1-5, linking the verses. 

One's wisdom brightens one's countenance. Hebrew hokmat 3 adam ta'ir pa- 
nayw , lit. “the wisdom of a person brightens his countenance.” Here, in contrast 
to 7:29b, the noun 5 adam refers not to all humanity, but to any individual. In the 
Bible, it is always God who “causes the countenance/face to shine” (see Num 
6:25; Pss 31:17 [Eng v 16]; 67:2 [Eng v 1]; 80:4, 8, 20 [Eng w 3, 7, 19]; 119:135; 
Dan 9:17). The idiom “to cause the face to shine” means “to be gracious” or “to 
be pleasant.” One may also note the references to the "Tight of the countenance” 
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(Pss 4:7 [Eng v 6]; 89:16 [Eng v 15]; Job 29:24; Prov 16:15). In Job 29:24, the 
expression occurs in parallelism with shq 7 “to smile at.” In Prov 16:15, “the light 
of the king’s face” is parallel to “his favor.” A comparable idiom is found in Uga- 
ritic: pn sps nr by “the countenance of the sun shines upon me,” referring to the 
favor of the (Hittite) king ( KTU 2.16.9-10). In Akkadian, the causative of namaru 
“to shine” is used with panu “face” and zimu “countenance” in a similar manner 
to Hebrew heir pardm: kayanamma panuka lisnammir “May (Aya) always cause 
your face to shine” (VAB 4, p. 258, ii.20]; panlsu usnammirma “she caused his 
countenance to brighten” ( Enuma Elis, Tablet V, line 82); gattasin lisaqqa lis¬ 
nammir z[imisin] “May she elevate their stature, may she cause their counte¬ 
nance] to shine” (BWL, p. 172, iv. 14). The point in this verse in Ecclesiastes is 
that wisdom causes one to have or to put on a pleasant appearance. 

one changes. Reading ysn < > nw, lit. “one changes it” (that is, yesan- 

ne[ 3 ]nnu ) instead of yesunne 3 1 ani in MT: thus, lit. “( 3 adam ) changes it” (so Gal¬ 
ling). Vulg also takes the verb to be active, rather than passive. The verb snh “to 
change” is sometimes spelled with the 5 alep in Late Biblical Hebrew (cf. sinna 
in 2 Kgs 25:29; yisne 3 in Lam 4:1; see GKC §75.rr). The substitution of sn for 
snh led also to the misreadings in LXX (followed by SyrH and Copt) and Syr, 
both of which take the verb to be sn “to hate” (this is followed by NEB: “grim 
looks make a man hated”). Many Hebrew MSS, however, have ysnh, giving the 
correct root. The idiom sinna panim “to change (one’s) face” = “to change 
(one’s) expression” is attested elsewhere (Job 14:20; Sir 12:18 [ysn pnym]; 13:24 
[ysn pnyw]). Indeed, Sir 13:24-25 is probably an allusion to this passage in Ec¬ 
clesiastes, although there the subject is leb “mind” instead of hokma “wisdom”: 
“The mind (leb) of a person changes his countenance (ysn pnyw) for good or 
for ill . . . the sign of a good mind (leb) is a bright countenance (pnym 3 wrym)T 
One may also compare Akkadian panu sanu “the face changes” = “the appear¬ 
ance changes.” The following sentence, involving the verb ezezu (= Hebrew £ zz) 
is especially suggestive: Saltu uzziz isnu panusma “Saltu became angry, her face 
changed” (VAS 10, p. 214, viii.26). Thus, the change in expression could be for 
better or for worse —from an angry look to a pleasant one, or vice versa. People’s 
wisdom will cause them to suppress an angry or defiant look before the king and 
show, instead, a pleasant countenance. The saying is rather similar to one in the 
Aramaic Proverbs ofAhiqar, although the Aramaic text is unfortunately fragmen¬ 
tary: k 3 sr [y]slh[k ]lmh tstnh bpnyw [ ]pnyw 7 dbr 3 sr “when [he] sends [you.] Lest 
you be changed in his presence (?) [ ] his presence on account of which . . .” (see 
TAD III, 1.1.200-1). 

one’s impudent look. Lit. “the severity of his face.” The idiom c oz panayw is 
unique (supported by a number of Hebrew MSS that have £ wz, with the mater 
clearly indicating a noun), but ( az panim “strong of face” = “impudent” is at¬ 
tested in the Bible (Deut 28:50; Dan 8:23) and in Postbiblical Hebrew (b. 3 Abot 
5.20; Ber. 16b; Sabb. 30b.; Besa 25b). So, too, LXX has anaides “impudent,” 
probably reading c az panim (cf. Vulg potentissimus faciem), but the unique ex¬ 
pression c oz panim is to be preferred, since it is likely that the other reading 
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merely conforms to the more common idiom. One may also note the related 
idiom he'ez panim “to be impudent” in Prov 7:13, and Postbiblical c azzut panim 
“insolence” ( b. Qidd. 70b; Ber. 16b; Sabb. 30b). Cf. Akkadian, [lumnu] sa panx 
ezzu “[the evil one] whose face is fierce” (cited in CAD IV, p. 428). 

2. < > Keep the command of the king. MT has 'ani at the beginning of v 2, 

which makes no sense as it stands (see Notes at v 1). Some scholars assume that 
something like 3 amarti “I said” or 5 omer “say” has fallen out after 3 ani (cf. 2:1, 15), 
or they take 3 ani to be elliptical for 3 ani 3 amarti “I said,” or the like. In support of 
the latter view, Gordis cites b. Qidd. 44a ( Koheleth , p. 288). But the “I” in that 
Talmudic text is necessitated by the contrast with other speakers mentioned in 
the text, whereas no other speaker is identified in our passage. Many scholars 
prefer to emend 3 ny to read 3 f, usually citing the ancient versions (so Euringer, 
Galling, Podechard). The readings in the ancient versions, however, do not prove 
that the nota accusativi was present in their Vorlage(n). Indeed, while the pres¬ 
ence of the nota accusativi with an indeterminate object is not impossible in 
Ecclesiastes (see Notes at 3:15), the absence of the definite article.does make the 
emendation far less compelling. Even less likely is the proposal to read 'npy mlk 
“before the king” instead of 3 ny py mlk in MT (so Ginsberg, Whitley). To account 
for the unassimilated nun in 3 npy , one would have to assume an Aramaism here. 
It is easiest to take 3 ny as a corruption of the object suffix in the preceding form. 
Thus, ys'nw ys 3 < 3 >ny (dittography of 'alep and graphic confusion of waw and 
yod). As for the expression pi melek “command of the king,” one may compare 
it with pi YHWH “YHWH’s command” used most frequently to speak of 
YHWH’s word that must not be transgressed (Num 14:41; 22:18; 24:13; Deut 
1:26, 43; 9:23; 1 Sam 12:14, 15; 15:24; 1 Kgs 13:21, 26). 

yea , according to the manner of. Only one Hebrew MS omits the waw; all other 
witnesses have it. The waw should be retained as the more difficult and, thus, 
probably correct reading, and interpreted as having an explicative or emphatic 
function (see GKC $ 154.a, Note lb). The idiom ' al-dibrat in this context is prob¬ 
ably not causal (“because of, on account of”), as it is commonly assumed, but 
modal (“in the manner of, according to the order of”). One may compare 
Ps 110:4, where we have c al-dibrati malki-sedeq “according to the manner of Mel- 
kizedeq” (cf. LXX kata ten taxin melchisedek and Vulg secundum ordinem Mel- 
chisedech). It is not that one must keep the command of the king because God 
has sworn an oath to the king or because one has sworn an oath of loyalty to the 
king in the name of God. Rather, one must keep a king s command in the same 
manner that one would keep an oath sworn to God. 

a sacred oath. Hebrew sebu'at 3 elohim occurs only here in the Bible, but it may 
be compared with the expression sebu'at YHWH “an oath by YHWH” (Exod 
22:10; 2 Sam 21:7; 1 Kgs 2:43) —that is, an oath sworn in the name of YHWH, 
the most solemn oath possible in ancient Israel. The substitution of the term 
3 elohim for the more specific name YHWH is expected for a wisdom text. 

3. do not be stupefied at his presence. The pointing in MT ( 3 al-tibbahel ) is 
probably correct; there is no need to repoint to read 3 al-tebahel “do not hasten,” 
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as in 5:1 (Eng v 2) and 7:9. See the discussion of Aalders ( Prediker y pp. 177-78). 
Some translators follow LXX, Symm, and Syr in taking the verb with the preced¬ 
ing line (so REB: “and if you have to swear by God, do not rush into it”; NJPS: 
“don’t rush into uttering an oath by God”). The idiom nibhal mippanayw “be 
stupefied at his presence” is, however, attested in Gen 45:3 and Job 23:15, pre¬ 
cisely in regard to crippling stupor before someone who is powerful —a human 
in the former case and God in the latter. As elsewhere in Hebrew, the Niphal of 
bhl is to “be dismayed, be terrified, be anxious,” not “hasten, or hurry,” for which 
one expects the verb to be Piel ( nibhal le- in Prov 28:22 means “be anxious 
about,” not “hasten after”; so NAB: “is perturbed about”). Moreover, it is strange 
if the advice is interpreted as “do not hasten.” One should expect the opposite 
advice — that one should hasten to carry out the instruction or to depart from the 
king’s presence. So in a parallel passage from the Aramaic Proverbs of Ahiqar , 
one reads: “If something is commanded you, it is a burning fire. Hurry, do it” 
(TAD III, 1.1.87). Immediate response to the king’s command or quick departure 
from his presence is expected. Our passage in Ecclesiastes urges a measured re¬ 
sponse: one must not be so terrified by the king’s presence that one cannot re¬ 
act appropriately. 

do not persist in a harmful thing. Waldmann has argued that dabar ra l in this 
context means rebellion (“The DABAR RA C of Eccl 8:3,” pp. 407-8). This phrase 
is ambiguous. It could refer to a lot of things, including sedition (see esp. 
Ps 64:6). Certainly, Qohelet’s audience is not above subversive activities, as may 
be evident in 10:16-20. Not impossibly, the dabar ra l here anticipates the dabar 
mentioned in 10:20, which refers to their secret and or subtle talk against the 
powerful. Sedition may also be at issue in a suggestive parallel from the Aramaic 
Proverbs of Ahiqar (see TAD III, 1.1.84-90). 

In the face of overwhelming odds, one ought not do anything that is danger¬ 
ous. One does what one must to survive the difficult situation. Qohelet may well 
have had some seditious activities of his audience in mind, but he is appropriately 
ambiguous. He couches the danger only in terms of “a harmful thing.” The 
phrase “harmful thing” appears again in v 5, where he says that one who keeps 
the command will not experience “a harmful thing.” Probably “harmful thing” 
in v 2 means the same as “harmful thing” in v 5. Both may refer to the threat of 
death before the awesome power of the king. 

he will do whatever he pleases. This expression is used everywhere else in the 
Bible only of God’s supreme power (see Pss 115:3; 135:6; cf. Isa 46:10; Jon 1:14). 
The Aramaic equivalent of the phrase occurs in Dan 4:14, 22, 29, 32 (Eng w 17, 
25, 32, 35), again, only in reference to God’s supreme power. A. Hurvitz has 
demonstrated that this expression belonged originally to the domain of jurispru¬ 
dence and is found only after 500 b.c.e. (“The History of a Legal Formula,” pp. 
257-67). 

4. the command of the king is authoritative. Hebrew debar-melek silton, lit. “the 
word of the king is power.” For the syntax here, one may compare mispete yhwh 
5 emet “the judgments ofYHWH are truth” = “the judgments of YHWH are true” 
(Ps 19:10), wekol-netiboteha salom “all her paths are peace” = “all her paths are 
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peaceful” (Prov 3:17). See GKC §141.c; Jotion-Muraoka $154.e. Hebrew debar 
melek corresponds to Aramaic mlt mlk “word of the king ,” which occurs several 
times in the parallel passage from Ahiqar (see TAD III, 1.1.84, 88). The word 
silton occurs only here, in 8:8, and Sir 4:7. 

5. keeps the commandment. Here miswa refers to the royal command, as in 
1 Kgs 2:43; 2 Kgs 18:36; 2 Chron 8:15. It refers to the same thing as pi-melek in 
v 2 and debar-melek in v 3. Yet, the author may be alluding to the absolute nature 
of divine imperatives. 

will not experience. The verb yada c is used of the experience of retribution in 
Hos 9:7; Isa 9:8; Ezek 25:14. 

a harmful thing. Here dabar ra c refers to retribution from the “king” (see also 
Notes at v 2). 

As for time and judgment. Some Hebrew MSS read w c t mspt “a time of judg¬ 
ment” (omitting the waw conjunctive), a reading supported by LXX, which has 
kairon kriseos (but in the next verse, LXX has kairos kai krisis y reflecting Hebrew 
H wmspt, as in MT). The word mispat has been taken variously to mean “proce¬ 
dure” (NASB; NIV), “method” (NEB), or “way” (RSV). But apart from this pas¬ 
sage, mispat occurs four other times in the book, always meaning judgment or 
justice (3:16, 5:7 [Eng v 8]; 11:9; 12:14). There is, in fact, nothing wrong with 
the coordination of “time” and “judgment.” In 3:17-18, in the face of injustice 
and human impotence in dealing with it, Qohelet says that God “will judge (yis- 
pot), for there is a time for every matter ( ki-'et lekol-hepes) .” God will render judg¬ 
ment in God s own time. The point made in 8:5b—8 is, indeed, not different from 
that in 3:16-22. It is not that the wise will know “when and how to act” (Scott) 
or “the proper time and manner of procedure” (Gordis), for that would contradict 
Qohelet s repeated insistence that no one knows such things. Rather, the issue of 
“time and judgment” is introduced and then elaborated on in w 6-8, the point 
being that everyone knows that there is “time and judgment” (v 6), but no one 
knows when and how God will act (v 7). Thus, we c et umispat must be treated as 
nominative absolutes isolated for emphasis (see Joiion-Muraoka $156), but the 
real objects of yeda‘ are identified in v 6 by the four ki’s (see Notes in v 7). 

a wise heart. The ancient versions all interpret leb hakam as “heart of the wise,” 
but we should probably expect leb hehakam (see hehakam in v 17). We should 
take the term leb hakam to mean “a wise heart,” as it does in 1 Kgs 3:12. 

6. that. The particle ki appears four times in w 6-7. The significance of each 
occurrence is debated (see Michel, Eigenart , pp. 201-3; Schoors, Pleasing 
Words, pp. 106-7). In most cases, scholars see several different functions of ki at 
work in these two verses. Crenshaw, for instance, takes the first ki as asseverative, 
the second as adversative, the third as resultative, and the fourth as causative 
(.Ecclesiastes , pp. 151-52). We may, however, take all four the same way, as indi¬ 
cating the objects of yeda\ With verbs of perception, like yada\ the subject or 
object is often anticipated (see Joiion-Muraoka §157.d.Note 2). The four asser¬ 
tions introduced by ki (w 6-7) are matched by four negative statements in v 8, 
three introduced by 5 en and one by lo\ 

the evil of humanity. There is some question whether ra'at haadam should be 
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interpreted as a subjective or objective genitive phrase. Is 5 adam the subject or 
object of evil? Those who favor the latter view, take the “evil” to mean “misfor¬ 
tune,” probably death (cf. ra'a rabba in 2:21 and rabba hV c al-haadam in 6:1). 
But the precise idiom “evil of humanity” occurs in Gen 6:5, together with the 
adjective rabba: “the evil of humanity was great on earth” (cf. 1 Sam 12:17; Joel 
4:13). We should also take 3 adam as the source of the evil, that is, wickedness 
(compare Targ: hwbt 3 nsyn c bdyri bys 3 “the sin of the people who do evil”). The 
point is that the wickedness of mortals is great upon them (cf. Ezek 33:10). Thus, 
there is certainly a time and a judgment against people because of their terrible 
evil. 

8. There is no one who is a proprietor over the life-breath , to hold back the life- 
breath. The word ruah here may be interpreted in two ways. On the one hand, 
it may refer to the elusive “wind” that human beings try to pursue, but simply 
cannot catch (1:14; 2:11, 17, 26; 4:4, 16; 6:7; 11:4). In that sense this line contin¬ 
ues the thought of the preceding, namely, that no one knows what is going to 
happen or when it will happen. On the other hand, it may also refer to the hu¬ 
man spirit —ones life-breath (so Targ rwh nsmf) — which, like wind, is equally 
unpredictable and incomprehensible (3:19, 21; 11:5; 12:7). This double mean¬ 
ing of ruah is also evident in 11:4-5, where the word first refers to wind (11:4) 
and then to the life-breath (11:5). What is meant in our passage, then, is that 
even the sallit “proprietor” cannot detain the life-breath, as one might detain a 
debtor. No one is that rich or powerful. No one owns the right of disposal to 
life-breath. So this comment is appropriately followed by a reference to the day 
of death. 

proprietorship. Hebrew silton may refer to proprietary rights —the authority to 
dispose of ones property (see Notes on sit at 2:19). 

over the day of death. The phrase yom hammawet here is used in the same 
sense as in 7:1, where the yom hammawet — opposite of yom hiwwaledo “the day 
of one’s birth” —must refer to the day of one’s own death. No one has control 
over the day of death. Death is inevitable and even the powerful cannot have 
control over it. For the function of be- in silton beyom “proprietorship over the 
day of death,” compare salat ha adam be adam, lit. “a person exercising propri¬ 
etorship over (another) person.” 

no substitution. The phrase mislahat bammilhama is difficult to interpret. 
Most commentators take it to mean that there is no exemption or discharge from 
war. Yet, there were legal provisions for exemption from war in Israel (Deut 
20:1-8; 24:5), and Judas Maccabaeus is said to have invoked such a law (1 Macc 
3:56). The word mislahat occurs only one other time in the Hebrew Bible, in Ps 
78:49, where it refers to a detachment of celestial emissaries dispatched to carry 
out a destructive task in God’s behalf. Num. Rabb. 14.11 also uses the word in 
the sense of a “mission” or “assignment.” The point in our passage is not exemp¬ 
tion or discharge from war, but deputation (so LXX apostole “dispatch”). The 
background of this verse is the common practice in the Persian period of sending 
substitutes to war on one’s behalf. People who received military fiefs as a grant 
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were required to fulfill their military obligations. But the wealthy often paid 
someone else to do their duty (see Introduction, pp. 28-30). Each person must 
face the day of death personally. 

the battle. LXX en hemerg polemou “in the day of battle” (a reading followed 
by SyrH and Copt) reflects Hebrew bywm mlhmh. But bywm may have been 
secondarily added as a result of the influence of the phrase bywm hmwt in the 
preceding line; bywm may have been added for clarification. The shorter text is 
to be preferred. Yet, it is probably correct to relate the “battle” here to the day 
of death mentioned in the preceding line. The power of death is still the issue 
in v 8b. 

While there are no explicit references in the Bible to human struggle with 
death as a battle, the martial language here is reminiscent of Canaanite mythol¬ 
ogy, where Mot, deified Death, is engaged in battle with Baal, the god of life and 
nature. Indeed, the primary account of Mots combat with Baal appears to be a 
variant of the mythic battle between Baal and Yamm, Sea (see KTU 1.5; 1.6). 
Some of the language pertaining to Death’s overwhelming strength in combat is 
applied also to the human struggle with death. In a Ugaritic letter, a writer reports 
that “Death is very strong” (mtm c z mid) y presumably because a plague of some 
sort has struck his city ( KTU 2.10.12-13). The language in this context is reminis¬ 
cent of the description of Baals struggle with Mot elsewhere: “Mot is strong; Baal 
is strong” ( mt c zbH c z, KTU 1.6. VI. 17-20). The language of Deaths cosmic power 
is applied to the encounter of humans with death. It is pertinent to note, too, that 
in Canaanite mythology Death’s entourage includes a certain Slyt (Powerful), 
“the one with seven heads” ( KTU 1.5.1.3, 29-30). This is apparently an epithet 
of Lothan, biblical Leviathan. In any case, as Baal’s defeat of Death is portrayed 
as a victory in combat, so, too, the defeat of Death is depicted in the biblical 
traditions as victory. Thus, recalling Isa 25:8 and Hos 13:14 (cf. Ps 91:5-7), texts 
that have their background in the mythology of Death’s defeat in a decisive com¬ 
bat, the Apostle Paul cites a traditional response to death (1 Cor 15:54-55). 

It appears that Qohelet, too, raises the issue of power to control one’s final 
destiny in terms that are reminiscent of the struggle between Baal, the god of 
nature and life, and Mot, deified Death. This is not to suggest that Qohelet was 
deliberately using mythology here, or even that he was cognizant of the mytho¬ 
logical background. Indeed, myth lies at a distance. Yet, the language of warfare 
is not out of context in that culture when one speaks of death’s power. Against 
the hope held out in folklore that death might be defeated in decisive combat, 
Qohelet reaffirms death’s might over everyone. The struggle with death is what 
every individual will have to undergo, it is not a fight that someone else (like 
Baal?) can assume on one’s behalf. For the form be'alayw , lit. “its lord,” see 5:12 
(Eng v 11); 7:12. 

9. when I set my heart. For the use of the infinitive absolute in place of the 
finite verb, see Notes at 4:2 and 9:11. 

under the sun. See Notes at 1:3. 

a time when. Cf. the use of l et in Jer 51:33; ‘et 5 aser here is the accusative of 
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time (GKC $118.i). LXX, SyrH, and Copt, however, reflect 3 1 instead of T The 
“time” word here recalls “time” in w 5-6. 

people exercise proprietorship over one another. Hebrew salat haadam hea- 
dam. The verb sit is a legal-economic term, referring to the exercise of proprietary 
rights, including rights of the freedom of another human being (see Notes 
at 2:19). Clearly the point here is economic oppression, perhaps usury and/or 
slavery. 

to their detriment. It is unclear if the harm is to the one who exercises propri¬ 
etorship over others (“to their own detriment”; so Symm: eis kakon heautou) or 
to the ones ruled (so LXX, Syr, Targ). The former is preferred if one takes v 9 
with the preceding verses. The latter is preferred if one takes the verse with what 
follows. Perhaps the ambiguity is intentional: oppression is harmful to humanity, 
oppressor and oppressed alike. 

10. Thereupon. Hebrew ubeken is a late idiom occurring in Esth 4:16 and Sir 
13:7 (also a gloss for 3 hr “then” in Sir 35:2), as well as in Mishnaic Hebrew and 
at Qumran. The presence of ubeken here suggests that v 10 and what follows 
cannot be separated from v 9. 

<brought> to the grave. Assuming qbr < > mwN <ym> with Ehrlich and oth¬ 

ers, instead of qbrym wb’w. This is the reading reflected in LXX, SyrH, and Copt, 
although in LXX (but not SyrH and Copt) we have a plural, by attraction to 
rs l ym: eis taphous eisachthentas “brought to the graves.” The original reading was 
probably qbr mwb'ym “brought to the grave,” which, through a dittography of 
mem , yielded qbr <m> mwNym. The form qbrm was then interpreted (incor¬ 
rectly) as a plural and “corrected” to qbr <y> m. It was probably an early “correc¬ 
tion” of qbrm to qbrym that prompted the subsequent pointing of the word as a 
passive participle ( qeburim ), which then made original mwb'ym impossible. 
Hence, MT (supported by Syr, Vulg, and Targ) reads wNw “and they came,” 
assuming a finite verb to parallel yhlkw “they went.” But the reading of MT makes 
no sense as it stands (lit. “the wicked are buried and they came and from the 
place of the holy one they went”). Many scholars emend the text to yield qerebim 
“approaching,” instead of qebunm “buried” (assuming a metathesis of res and 
bet) } so that one might read: qerebim ubaim maqom qados “approaching and 
entering the holy place” (see Driver, “Problems and Solution,” p. 230). It is clear 
that Qohelet intends to say that the wicked had fared well, whereas they deserved 
punishment. Qohelets argument, however, is not that the wicked have died 
(which he would surely have regarded as a good thing), but that they were ac¬ 
corded proper burial (“brought to the grave”) and, indeed, with rites usually re¬ 
served for the honored (“they proceeded from the holy place”), whereas the righ¬ 
teous are ignominiously abandoned in the city. The same point is made by Job, 
who complained that the wicked are not getting what they deserve; instead, when 
they die they are “brought to the grave, a watch is kept over their tomb,” and 
a long funeral procession accompanies them (Job 21:32-33). Even in death the 
wicked are honored. 

from a holy place. Reading umimmdqom qados instead of umimmeqom qados , 
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which may have been prompted by the interpretation of qados as an epithet for 
the deity (Fox, Contradictions , p. 250). The maqom qados probably does not refer 
to the temple as a whole, for which one expects hammaqom haqqados “the holy 
place.” Numerous times in the Bible, maqom qados refers to various areas within 
the sanctuary compound (see Exod 29:31; Lev 6:9, 16, 20; 7:6; 10:13; 16:24; 
24:9). In all these passages, however, maqom qados probably designates the reli¬ 
gious purpose of a general area rather than a specific place (see D. P. Wright, 
The Disposal of Impurity: Elimination Rites in the Bible and in Hittite and Meso¬ 
potamian Literature [SBLDS 101; Atlanta: Scholars, 1987], pp. 232-35). In any 
case, the term probably refers not to the temple but the synagogue. In this regard, 
one may note that the synagogue is known in several Aramaic inscriptions as Trh 
qdysh “a holy place” (see DNWSI, p. 997; M. Dothan, Hammath Tiberias: Early 
Synagogues and the Hellenistic and Roman Remains [Jerusalem: Israel Explora¬ 
tion Society, 1983], p. 54), and in Greek inscriptions it is called ho hagios topos 
“the holy place” (see B. Lifshitz, Donateurs et Fondateurs dans les Synagogues 
Juives [CahRB 7; Paris: Gabalda, 1967], pp. 18, 55, 70; W. Horbuty and D. Noy, 
Jewish Inscriptions of Graeco-Roman Egypt [Cambridge: Cambridge University, 
1992], nos. 16, 127). It is possible that synagogues existed alongside the temple 
during the postexilic period, supported by a certain group or groups of those who 
returned from the diaspora (cf. M. Smith, Palestinian Parties and Politics that 
Shaped the Old Testament [2nd edition; London: SCM, 1987], p. 77). We can 
only speculate that in the time of Qohelet, some people who were considered 
important (perhaps including wealthy donors of the synagogues) were publicly 
eulogized at the synagogues before they were buried. The practice of bringing 
the bodies to the synagogue was later forbidden, along with private eulogies, but 
public orations for scholars and particularly pious people continued to be al¬ 
lowed (see b. Meg. 28b; cf. b. Ros. Has. 25a; Mo'ed Qat. 21b). 

proceeded. There is nothing wrong with the form yehalleku. It should not, 
therefore, be repointed (so Whitley) or otherwise emended (so Ginsberg). The 
verb is used of people walking about in mourning (cf. Pss 38:7 [Eng v 6]; 42:10 
[Eng v 9]; Job 30:28). A funeral procession is in view here. 

those who acted justly. The phrase 3 aser ken-'asu may be variously interpreted 
(NIV: “where they did this”; RSV: “where they did such things”; NJPS: “such as 
had acted righteously”). We should probably take it as the subject of the sen¬ 
tence. The word ken should be taken as an adverb “justly” or “rightly” (cf. Judg 
12:6), or as a substantive “justice” or “right” (see 2 Kgs 7:9; cf. Prov 11:19). So 
Symm renders ken as a substantive (dikaia praxantes ), and Vulg has quasi iust- 
orum operum. Thus, 5 aser ken-asu “those who acted justly” is contrasted with 


resa c im “the wicked,” but also ma'aseh hara'a “evil work” (v 11a), la'asot ra c “to 


do evil” (v 1 lb), l oseh ra l “one who does evil” (v 12a). The fate of “those who are 


righteous” is contrasted with the fate of the wicked. 

are discarded. Many commentators emend weyistakkehu to weyistabbehu “and 
they boasted” or “they are praised,” citing LXX, Aq, Symm, Theod, SyrH, Je¬ 
rome, and some Hebrew MSS (see de Rossi). This reading, however, anticipates 
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wesibbahti in v 15. Fox (Contradictions , pp. 250-51) accepts the reading weyis- 
takkehu , but observes that in 2:16 the point is made that memory will not distin¬ 
guish one group of people from another, for “all too soon everyone is forgotten/’ 
Moreover, Fox observes, it is odd that the author should specify “in the city,” 
whereas one should expect him to say that the just are forgotten everywhere 
(Contradictions , p. 251). Why should they be forgotten only in the city? Hence, 
Fox argues thatskh in this context means “neglected,” as it does in Pss 9:19 [Eng 
v 18], 102:5 [Eng v 4]; Isa 49:15; Deut 24:19. Indeed, skh is often taken as a 
synonym of l zb “to abandon” (Jer 30:14; Job 19:14; Isa 49:14; 65:11). Thus, in 
contrast to the wicked who are accorded a decent burial, those who have acted 
justly are abandoned in the city —a particularly ignominious fate, since their de¬ 
mise is presumably noticed and ignored by the multitudes. Alternatively, one 
may connect the verb here with Ugaritic tkh “to wither, be wasted,” a word used 
of the disintegration of the heavens ( KTU 1.5.1.4, 30). This meaning is found in 
Ps 137:5, in a wordplay, “If I forget you ( 5 eskahek ), O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand be wasted (tiskah),” and Ps 102:5, “I am too wasted to eat my food (sakahti 
meakol lahm ?).” In any case, the point is that the righteous are not given a decent 
burial: their corpses are abandoned in the city. That is one of the worst curses 
that one can receive (Deut 28:26; 1 Kgs 14:11; 21:23-24; Jer 7:33; 16:4; 22:19; 
Ezek 29:5). For this reason, biblical biographies frequently end with some refer¬ 
ence to the burial of the principal figures (the ancestors, Moses, Joshua, etc.), 
lest one should imagine other possibilities. 

vanity. See Notes at 1:2. 

11. since sentence for evil work is not carried out quickly. Lit. “since a sentence 
for evil work is not being done quickly.” If the Masoretic punctuation is correct, 
one should translate, “since sentence is not carried out, the work of evil is quick.” 
But apart from such a dubious use of mehera , which is almost always adverbial, 
this interpretation makes ma'dseh hara'a mehera the apodosis. This is an unlikely 
proposition, since that leaves the next line “therefore people dare to do evil” with¬ 
out any connection to a protasis. We should ignore the disjunctive accent on 
pitgam “sentence,” take the word to be in construct with ma'aseh hdra c a “evil 
work,” and interpret mehera as an adverb (its normal usage). The punctuation 
may have been affected by the vocalization of pitgam “sentence,” which may 
have been interpreted incorrectly as an absolute form (one expects pitgam , ac¬ 
cording to the rules for Hebrew nouns), whereas it is actually construct, as in 
pitgam hammelek “the kings decree” in Esth 1:20. 

As is widely recognized (see HALAT, p. 925), pitgam is a Persian loanword 
both in Hebrew (Esth 1:20; Sir 5:11; 8:9) and Aramaic (Dan 3:16; 4:14 [Eng v 
17]; Ezra 4:17; 5:7, 11; 6:11). It is attested in Aramaic documents from Elephan¬ 
tine (see TAD II, 8.8.2, 3), as well as from North Saqqara (Segal, Aramaic Texts , 
No. 1.2-3). Basically pitgam means “word” or “matter,” thus corresponding to 
Hebrew dabar y but it is used here in the specific sense of a word of judgment 
(elsewhere also “decree”). In any case, we may compare the idiom na'asa pitgam 
with Hebrew c asa dabar “carry out the word/order” in 2 Sam 17:6; Joel 2:11; 
Pss 103:20; 148:8; Deut 29:28 [Eng v 29]. One should also probably repoint the 
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participle as na'aseh instead of the feminine singular form na'asa, since pitgam 
is masculine (Esth 1:20). The ancient versions interpret the form as a participle. 
It is possible that na'asa is the perfect 3 ms form, but that is unlikely after the 
negative particle 'en; we expect either 'en na'aseh (with the participle) or /o 3 
na'asa (with the perfect). 

people dare to do evil. Hebrew male leb bene-haadam bahem la'asot , lit. “the 
heart of human beings is full within them to do evil.” The closest parallel within 


the Bible is in Esth 7:5, 5 aser mela'o libbo la'asot ken “the one who dared to do 


this.” The idiom may be compared with Egyptian mb ib m “to be full of heart 
in” = “trust in, have confidence in” (WbAS II, p. 118). 

12. an offender. Hebrew 5 aser hote\ lit. “the one who errs.” Compare Neh 
5:2-4, where we also have 5 aser + a participle: 3 aser 3 omerim “those who say.” 
Alternatively, one may take 3 aser to introduce a real condition, as in Lev 4:22, 
3 aser nasi' yeheta “if a leader sins . . . (see GKC § 159.cc). If this is the function 
of 'aser, v 12a would be a bitter parody of casuistic law. One expects the apodosis 
to indicate punishment for the sinner, but what one learns instead is that sinners 
are blessed with longevity: if one is a sinner, then one will live long! Eor the form 
and meaning of hote 3 “offender,” see Notes at 2:26. 

the wrong of hundreds. Reading ra c meot, instead of ra c me at in Codex Len¬ 
ingrad. The word m't is usually taken to be elliptical for “a hundred years,” “a 
hundred times,” or the like, or it is assumed that the absolute has fallen out. LXX 


has apo tote “from then,” apparently reflecting Hebrew m'z (thus also SyrH and 
Copt). This has prompted some scholars to emend the text accordingly (so re¬ 
cently Fox). But LXX also has apo makrotetos autg “from his length [of time]” for 
MTs m'ryk Iw. The Vorlage of LXX apparently had m'rk Iw (i.e., without the 
internal mater lectionis), which is interpreted by LXX as “his length [of time]” — 
i.e., Hebrew me'orek 16. It is possible that the reading mz reflected in the Greek 
traditions generated the misinterpretation of m'r(y)k (so Schoors, Pleasing Words , 
p. 29). Yet, it is also possible that mz was generated by the misinterpretation of 
m'r(y)k Iw in the first place. The latter explanation makes more sense. LXX first 
misinterpreted m'rk in its Vorlage , then misread m't as mz. In any case, LXX 
reflects a corruption of some sort. One should not, therefore, simply choose mz. 
The consonantal reading of MT is to be retained. Since the archaic -at ending 
is unlikely in this late book (see the form me a in 6:3, not me'at), one should 
probably assume a defective spelling, meot “hundreds” or “centuries” (so Je¬ 
rome: centies ). Hebrew me a may refer to a group of significant size, “a century” 
(Amos 5:3; Judg 20:10; plural in Exod 18:21, 25; 2 Kgs 11:4, 9, 10, 15). One may 
also compare Aramaic rby m'thm “their centurions” (lit. “chiefs of their centu¬ 
ries”) mentioned in a Persian period text (TAD I, 5.5.7). Alternatively, one may 
take meot “hundreds” to mean “hundreds of times.” As an example of such an 
adverbial use of the noun, Schoors cites KTU 2.34.27-29, where Ugaritic mat is 
interpreted as “a hundred times” (Pleasing Words, p. 76). The text is, however, 
fragmentary; one suspects that another numeral precedes mat, as is the case in 
every clear occurrence of the word in Ugaritic. Moreover, mat cannot mean “a 
hundred,” for which the alphabetic Ugaritic texts always have mit, but “hun- 
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dreds.” Ugaritic mat must mean “hundreds” (that is, mat = miatu “hundreds,” 
but mit — mitu “hundred”). 

lives long. Hebrew ma'arik Id is elliptical for ma’arikyamim 16 (cf. v 13; 7:15). 

Even though. It is certain that ki gam is concessive (cf. ki gam in v 16): it intro¬ 
duces what Qohelet accepts as truth (v 12b—13). Note that welo -ya'arik in v 13 
contradicts uma'arik 16 in v 12a. Most translators and commentators assume that 
Qohelet is unwilling to give up this knowledge, despite what is said in w 11-12a. 
But this concession is merely parenthetical, it seems, and without much convic¬ 
tion, for he quickly returns to note the injustice in the treatment of the just and 
unjust in v 14. The problem is obviated if we take the concession to precede the 
reassertion of injustice in v 14. That is, Qohelet accepts the orthodox doctrine of 
retribution, but he points to a contradiction of it in reality. He does not deny that 
there are all sorts of contradictions in the world. 

I know. In speaking of his own knowledge, Qohelet always uses the perfect 
form yada'ti (1:17; 2:14; 3:12, 14). Only in this verse does he use yodea 1 in refer¬ 
ence to himself. Isaksson argues that Qohelet uses the perfect form whenever he 
refers to what he himself has come to know, but he uses the participle here for 
what he knows to be traditional and of common sense (see Language of Qohelet, 
p. 67). Thus, Qohelet is agreeing with common knowledge, as it were. We may, 
perhaps, bring out this nuance better by translating yodea c 3 am as “I recognize” 
or “I acknowledge,” as opposed to yada'ti “I know.” 

13. shadowy days. Hebrew yamim kassel , lit. “days like a shadow,” meaning 
“days that are like a shadow.” MT is supported by Vulg and Syr, but LXX (en 
skiq) reflects Hebrew bassel , a secondary reading that perhaps originated in an 
attempt to ease the awkward syntax. The shadowy (i.e., transient) nature of hu¬ 
man “days” is a persistent lament in the Bible (Pss 102:11 [Eng v 11]; 109:23; 
144:4; Job 8:9; 14:2; 17:7; 1 Chron 29:15). See Notes at 6:12. 

14. vanity. See Notes at 1:2. 

who are treated. Hebrew 3 aser maggia‘ 3 alehem , lit. “whom (one) treats them.” 
For the idiom higgia 1 3 el -, one may compare Esth 9:26, mah higgia 1 3 alehem 
“what has befallen them” (i.e., what has brought them that condition). This id¬ 
iom is also widely attested in Postbiblical Hebrew. 

acted wickedly . . . acted righteously. Hebrew kema l aseh haresd'im ... ke- 
ma'aseh hassaddiqim, lit. “according to the deeds of the wicked . . . according to 
the deeds of the righteous.” In both cases, ma'aseh is a collective. 

vanity. See Notes at 1:2. 

15. under the sun. See Notes at 1:3. 

that. The antecedent is all that precedes, “eating, drinking, and enjoying” 
treated as one action. 

may accompany them. Cf. Sir 41:12. The verb may also be attested in Persian 
period Aramaic, in the Proverbs ofAhiqar (TAD III, 1.1.100). 

in their toil. That is, in their trouble. See 2:24; 4:9; 5:18 [Eng v 19]; 9:9 (cf. 
also Judg 10:16; Pss 73:5; 107:12). 

during the days of their life. Hebrew yeme hayyayw reflects the accusative of 
time (see Notes at 2:3). 
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that God has given them. It is unclear what 3 aser “that” refers to. Does the 
author mean enjoyment, toil, days, or life? Syntactically, the last named noun 
(life) seems the most likely referent. 
under the sun. See Notes at 1:3. 

16. I determined. Hebrew natattx 3 et-libbi , lit. “I set my mind.” See Notes at 
1 : 12 . 

to know wisdom. Cf. 1:17 and 3:10. 
business. See Notes at 1:13. 


{ }. Hebrew has ki gam hayyom uballayla send be'enayw 3 enennu roeh , lit. 

“even though neither by day nor by night do they see sleep with their eyes.” But 
the line is disruptive and difficult to interpret in its present position for several 
reasons: (a) the 3 ms suffixes —in c enayw “their eyes,” 3 enennu “they do not” — 
have no antecedent, (b) the function and meaning of ki gam “even though(?)” 
are unclear, (c) the vacillation between the first-person and the third-person sub¬ 
jects in w 16-17 is awkward. Most commentators regard the line as parenthetical 
and anticipatory of v 17b. Ginsberg (followed by Fox) emends be'enayw 3 enennu 
to be'eni 3 enenni “with my eyes I do not . . . ,” eliminating the tension between 
the first person in w 16a, 17 and the third person in v 16b. In any case, the whole 
line has to be seen as parenthetical. The problems are obviated if one assumes 
that the line has been inadvertently transposed from v 17, after 3 aser na'asa tahat- 
hassemes “that which has been done under the sun,” where it originally be¬ 
longed. The likeness of the phrases 3 aser na'asa c al ha ares “that which has been 


done on earth” in v 16 and 3 aser na l asa tahat-hassemes “that which has been 


done under the sun” in v 17 probably prompted the error. The transposition is 


even more understandable when one considers that at least one Hebrew MS 


(Kennicott no. 95) adds tahat hassemes “under the sun” after na'asa “that which 
has been done” in v 16. With the removal of the intrusive line, transition between 
the protasis in v 16 and the apodosis in v 17 is smooth: ka'aser natatti 3 et-libbi. . . 
weraiti u when I determined . . . (then) I saw.” 

17. under the sun. See Notes at 1:3. 


{although . . . sleep}. This line has been incorrectly transposed from its origi¬ 
nal position here to v 16, after ha ares (see Notes at v 16). Deprivation of sleep is 
a motif found in the ancient Near East for religious fervor; people who describe 
their total dedication to certain tasks speak of their efforts day and night and how 
they deprive themselves of sleep (cf. C. L. Seow, Myth, Drama, and the Politics 
of David's Dance [HSM 44; Atlanta: Scholars, 1989] p. 158). We should probably 
take ki gam in the concessive sense. The expression occurs two other times in 
Ecclesiastes —4:14; 8:12 —in both those instances, the concessive sense is in¬ 
tended. 


Therefore. Hebrew besel 3 aser , lit. “on account of which” (cf. besellemi in Jon 
1:7 and beselli in Jon 1:12). The idiom is similar to besel se- attested in 4QMMT 
B 12, C 32 (see E. Qimron and J. Strugnell, “An Unpublished Halakhic Letter 
from Qumran,” in Biblical Archaeology Today: Proceedings of the International 
Congress on Biblical Archaeology, Jerusalem, April 1984 [Jerusalem: Israel Explo¬ 
ration Society, 1985], p. 405) and the Bar Kochba letter (DJD II, pp. 165-66). 
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The expression corresponds to Targumic Aramaic bdyl d y which is used to trans¬ 
late Hebrew lm c n “so that” or “in order that,” and the negated form is used to 
translate Iblty “so that not.” As Qimron and Strugnell have noted (p. 405), the 
Hebrew expressions should not be considered as Aramaisms, since the Aramaic 
expression appears much later. 

desire to know.. Lit. “say to know.” The verb 3 dmar is frequently elliptical for 
3 dmar balleb “to say in the heart” or “to say to oneself,” thus, “to think” (Gen 
20:11; 26:9; 44:28, etc.). It is tempting to connect yo'mar here with 3 dmar balleb 
elsewhere in Ecclesiastes. Yet, *amar + infinitive normally indicates purpose or 
expectation (Exod 2:14; Josh 22:33; 1 Sam 30:6; 2 Sam 21:16; 1 Kgs 5:19). Thus, 
“think to know” means “desire to know.” 

COMMENT 

There is little agreement on the beginning of the literary unit. Many commenta¬ 
tors are of the view that v 1, or at least v la, is the conclusion of the preceding 
unit. There is merit to the latter view, inasmuch as v la does allude to the impos¬ 
sibility of wisdom, which is the point of 7:23-29. The rhetorical questions in v 
la suggest that no one is wise enough to solve the “accounting” problem that is 
the focus of the preceding passage. At the same time, the word dabar “anything” 
(also meaning “word”) serves as a catchword, linking this verse to the mention of 
dabar “thing” (w 3, 5) or “word” (v 4). Moreover, the rhetorical question “who 
knows” anticipates the assertion that “no one knows” (v 7) and, eventually, also 
the admission at the end of the passage that the wise who think they know are 
not able to discover anything (v 17). In short, the references to the wise and their 
quest for knowledge frame the literary unit: the passage begins with the rhetorical 
questions “who is so wise . . . who knows” (v 1); it ends with the conclusion that 
the really wise do not know (v 17). 

Arbitrariness and Power (vv 1-8) 

These verses are difficult to interpret. The issue seems to be power, a theme that 
recurs in w 1-9: silton “authority, proprietorship” (v 4, 8), sallit “proprietorship” 
(v 8), salat “exercise proprietorship” (v 9). It is possible that the arbitrariness of 
divine power is in question, as the Targum, Midrash, and various early interpret¬ 
ers have it. In this view, the “king” who is all-powerful, whose command must be 
obeyed without hesitation, is none other than God. Yet, it seems clear as one 
reads on in the passage that the author also has in mind the oppressive power 
of human beings who do not have proprietorship over death (v 8), but exercise 
proprietorship over other people (v 9). 

There is a suggestive parallel in the Aramaic Proverbs ofAhiqar , a wisdom text 
in circulation among the Jews of Elephantine during the Persian period. This 
text warns that one should take the command of the king seriously, that the king s 
wrath is extremely dangerous, and that no one can question the king s authority 
(TAD III, 1.1.84-90). The significance of this parallel from Elephantine for the 
interpretation of our passage lies not only in its similar subject matter, namely, 
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proper conduct in the face of the kings wrath (see also Prov 16:14; 19:12; 20:2; 
Eccl 10:4), but also in the fact that it compares the supremacy of the king with 
the supremacy of the gods. Echoing descriptions of the power of the divine war¬ 
rior in Canaanite mythology, the Aramaic text speaks of the king's tongue break¬ 
ing the ribs of the dragon: “The language of the k[ing] is tender, but it will break 
the ribs of a dragon like death, which is [n]ot seen" (TAD III, 1.1.89-90). More¬ 
over, the king is compared to the high-god El, called by one of his best-known 
epithets, “the Merciful" (compare Hebrew 5 el rahum in Exod 34:6; Deut 4:31; 
Ps 86:15; Jon 4:2; Ugaritic Itpn il dpid “the Merciful, El who is Compassionate"). 
Before him, it is said, no one can stand. Qohelet seems to be making a similar 
comparison between the supremacy of the king and the supremacy of the deity 
(compare Ps 89:28 [Eng v 27]). In so doing, he counsels the reader to adopt a 
proper attitude before one with absolute power, both human and divine. 

The author begins with a pair of rhetorical questions (v la): “who is so wise? 
And who knows the solution to anything?" These questions serve to introduce 
the sayings of the wise in w lb-5 a, although the instructions that follow really 
illustrate the fact that no one is that wise or knows the solution to anything. It is 
likely that Qohelet is either citing or alluding to traditional wisdom sayings, not 
unlike those found in the Aramaic Proverbs ofAhiqar. Such instructions are sup¬ 
posed to teach people how to behave before authoritarian figures. Yet, they do 
not really provide a solution to the problem of oppressive power. No one is that 
wise. 

Wisdom, it is said, causes one to display a pleasant appearance and to change 
ones impudent look (v lb). Before a superior, especially someone whose wrath 
is swift, it is wise not to display any animosity. Instead, despite ones feelings, it is 
smart to act pleasantly. The point seems to be that people ought not to incur the 
king’s disfavor, for the king acts with the same arbitrary power as a high-god. One 
is to keep the kings command, as one would an oath invoked in the name of God 
(v 2). What Qohelet means is that the kings command ( pi-melek ), like YHWH s 
command ( pi-YHWH ), is absolute; one must not violate it in any way. The king 
is like a deity; the deity is like a king. Both are authoritative, perhaps even authori¬ 
tarian. The sage Ahiqar, too, warns that people should not take the king’s com¬ 
mand lightly, but be quick and cheerful in their response. 

The exhortation in v 3 is very difficult to interpret (see Notes above), but it 
seems to suggest that people ought not to be so terrified before the king that 
they cannot react appropriately. In the Egyptian Instructions of Ptahhotep one is 
admonished to respond immediately and precisely to a superior’s command, 
keeping emotions in check (see ANET\ p. 413). So Qohelet advises that one 
should proceed, presumably to do what is commanded. Defiance, whether evi¬ 
dent in one’s countenance (v lb) or in one’s reluctant manner (v 3) can be dan¬ 
gerous. So one should proceed and not “persist in a harmful thing." 

There is some ambiguity about what is meant by the “harmful thing" here. It 
is possible that the author is subtly warning against sedition, for the “harmful 
thing" may refer not only to the harm that one might receive from the king, but 
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also to the dangerous activity in which the audience is involved. Perhaps he is 
alluding to the audience’s subversive talk against the king and the rich and power¬ 
ful (see Comment at 10:16-20). 

The danger lies in the fact that the king will do whatever he wants: “all that 
he desires he will do” (v 3). The expression here is reminiscent of similar sayings 
pertaining to the sovereignty of God (see Pss 115:3; 135:6; Jon 1:14; Isa 46:10; 
55:11; Dan 4:14, 22, 29, 32 [Eng w 17, 25, 32, 35]). The power of the king is 
also indicated by the fact that no one can ask him what he is doing: “who will 
say to him ‘What are you doing?’” (v 4). This question is found almost verbatim 
in Job 9:12 and Sir 36:8, again, in an affirmation of God’s absolute power (see 
also Dan 4:32 [Eng v 35]). Elsewhere in the Bible, the unquestionable sover¬ 
eignty of the deity is affirmed in the imagery of the potter and the clay: “Does 
the clay say to the one who fashions it, ‘What are you doing?”’ (Isa 45:9; see also 
Isa 29:16; 64:8; Jer 18:6). A similar analogy is drawn in the Aramaic Proverbs of 
Ahiqar: “[H]ow can wood contest with fire, flesh with knife, or anyone with a 
king?” (TAD III, 1.1.88). Both in Ecclesiastes and Ahiqar, the unquestionable 
power of the king is likened to that of the deity. Not surprisingly, therefore, Qo- 
helet refers to the king’s commandment as miswa , a term most often used in the 
Bible of the divine imperative: those who keep the commandment (miswa) will 
not experience “a harmful matter” (v 5a). It is for good reason, therefore, that 
many interpreters see an analogy between this passage and the Apostle Paul’s 
view about human “authorities” being an extension of divine authority (Rom 
13:1-7). 

The instructions given in w 1 b—5a may be practical and necessary. Yet, they 
do not really solve the problem of arbitrary power —of human beings and of the 
deity. They only illustrate the claim that no one is that wise and no one knows 
the solution of anything (v lb). The author uses wisdom forms —evident in the 
parallels with the Proverbs of Ahiqar— ironically to demonstrate the limits of wis¬ 
dom. So in w 5b—8, the author clarifies what it is that people know or, rather, do 
not know. In 3:16-22, the problem of injustice prompted Qohelet to say in his 
heart that “God will judge” and that there is “a time for every matter” (3:17). His 
contention in that context is that God will judge whenever God wills, and that 
there is a time for everything, although human beings do not know what will 
happen or when anything will happen. Now he says that the wise heart knows 
about time and judgment (v 5). He does not mean that the wise —or anyone 
else —can know the “whens-and-hows,” for that would contradict what he says 
elsewhere in the book and in the immediate context (see v 7). Rather, he asserts 
only that there is (yes) a proper time and a proper judgment (v 6a). He admits, 
too, the extent of humanity’s evil, but he neither proffers an answer to the prob¬ 
lem, nor does he venture to predict what will happen to human beings (v 6b). 
And, as he does repeatedly in the book, he insists that no one knows what will 
happen or when anything will happen (v 7). 

Dealing with the problem of timing and judgment in 3:16-22, Qohelet points 
to death as the great leveler. Death is the common fate of every mortal and no 
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one can control what will happen to the life-breath. Now he makes the same 
point in 8:7, asserting through four negative statements that death is the great 
equalizer. No human has the authority (sallit) to exercise control over the life- 
breath, and no one has authority (siltdn) over the day of death (v 8). It is possible 
that he has in mind the sallitim “the proprietors” mentioned in 7:19 and the 
king, whose word is said to be siltdn “authority” (v 4). These people may seem 
all-powerful, but even they have no power over death. Everyone must die, the 
weak and the powerful alike (compare 3:18-22). 

The language about the powerlessness of humans in the face of death recalls 
Canaanite mythological accounts of the threat of deified Death (Gibson, Canaan- 
ite Myths and Legends , pp. 68-81). According to the Ugaritic traditions, Mot 
(Death) is engaged in combat with Baal (literally “lord”), the god of nature and 
life. Accompanied by his deadly entourage that included a certain “S/yf (Power¬ 
ful), the one with seven heads,” Death scores an initial victory over Baal, swal¬ 
lowing Baal. However, whereas in the mythological account Death is eventually 
defeated by Baal, in Qohelet’s observation there is no human who has power over 
the ruah (“wind” or “life-breath”) or has power over the day of Death (compare 
1 Cor 15:53-53). There will be no substitution in that battle (v 8b). Here he may 
be alluding to the common practice among the rich in the Persian period of 
paying for substitutes to go to war. People who had been given proprietary rights 
over military fiefs were required to do military service in time of war. Akkadian 
texts from the Persian period show that these proprietors commonly paid others 
to go on their behalf (see Introduction, pp. 28-30). The proprietors in that period 
may be that powerful. Qohelet, however, points out that no one has authority 
over the life-breath. No one has authority over the day of death. When the time 
comes for someone to die, no one can send a substitute. And there will be no 
one who will fight on ones behalf—like Baal in Canaanite mythology —so that 
death will cease to be a threat. Death is an equalizer that shows no respect for 
status or wealth. There is no escape even for the powerful lords, the sallitim “pro¬ 
prietors.” As Qohelet puts it: “wickedness will not deliver one who possesses it” 
(. be l alayw , literally “its lord” or “its lords”). 

Responses to the Arbitrariness (vv 9-17) 

The function of v 9 is twofold (compare 7:15). On one hand, it recalls what 
precedes it, namely, the issue of power or authority (salat; see especially w 4, 8). 
The word “time” ( c et) also serves as a catchword linking this verse with the pre¬ 
ceding (see w 5-6). Simultaneously, this verse introduces the new section, with 
its concern about the inequities of this world. In what follows, the writer appears 
to have in mind the fate of oppressors, in comparison with the fate of the op¬ 
pressed. Probably the former are those identified as the wicked and the latter are 
they who have “acted justly” and are righteous. The mention of “all that has 
been done under the sun” anticipates the many references to the activities of the 
righteous and the wicked, as well as the activities of God. Indeed, the root c s7z 
(“do, act”) occurs fourteen times in w 9-17. The author says he set his heart 
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(wenaton 3 et-libbi ) on all that has been done under the sun. This theme will be 
picked up again at the conclusion of the unit, in w 16-17, where he speaks of 
setting his heart ( natatti 3 et-libbi ) to know wisdom and to see all that has been 
done on earth. God is not mentioned in v 9, but it becomes clear by the end of 
the passage that the writer is speaking not only of what is done by humans, but 
more generally of what has been done by God. Thus, w 10-17 elaborate on what 
is meant by “all that is done under the sun” — that is, activities human and divine. 

While it is true that death is an equalizer, inasmuch as every person whether 
powerful or powerless must die (w 7-8), it is nevertheless true that there are 
inequities even at death. Qohelet observes that the wicked are brought to burial 
(v 10a). The point is not that the wicked die, for death is the fate not only of the 
wicked, but also of the righteous. The problem here, as in 7:15, is that the wicked 
are not getting what they deserve. They do not have to pay for their wickedness, 
it seems. In 7:15 Qohelet observes that some of them in fact live long, while 
there are righteous who die prematurely. Now in 8:10 he notes that the wicked 
are accorded the right of a decent burial. Not only that, they are even honored 
with a procession from the synagogue: “from a holy place they proceed” (see 
Notes above). Like Qohelet, Job was incensed that the wicked were getting away 
with their wickedness even at their death: they were being brought to their grave, 
watch was being kept at their tomb, and they were honored by a long procession 
(Job 21:32-33). Ironically, the leveling effect of death is perceived to be itself an 
injustice, for those who are wicked and those who are righteous end up exactly 
the same way. Death provides the sameness of fate for all, but the sameness of 
fate is not quite fair, because there are inequities in life. The sameness of fate at 
the end only heightens the injustice. For Qohelet, the injustice is even more 
intolerable because, in stark contrast to the wicked, those who have acted righ¬ 
teously are not properly interred. Denial of a proper burial is a curse that the 
worst sinners were supposed to suffer (Deut 28:25-26; 1 Kgs 14:10-11; Jer 16:4). 
Yet, not only are the righteous left unburied, they are forgotten in the city, a 
particularly humiliating fate, since their abandonment is public and apparently 
deliberate. The wicked should be the ones whose “memory perish in the street” 
and who have “no name in the street” (Job 18:17), but Qohelet observes that it 
is the righteous who are so forgotten. Such a situation is said to be hebel “vanity,” 
something that simply makes no sense and provides no assurance (v 10; compare 
Job 21:34). 

The issue of delayed justice is raised in v 11. Significantly, the author never 
denies that there will be retribution. He is of the view that there will be “a time 
and a judgment” for every matter (see 7:6; 3:17), but he insists that no one knows 
when or how that will be (7:7). The inequities that exist in the world suggest to 
him that justice has been delayed, and a consequence of that delay is that more 
injustice is perpetrated because the wicked are emboldened to do even more. 
Already in w 11-12a one senses the tension between what Qohelet acknowl¬ 
edges to be true (that there must be just retribution somehow) and what he sees 
as reality (that there is no retribution that he can perceive). That tension is clari¬ 
fied in a long concession that reflects popular belief, but that the author himself 
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also acknowledges to be true (w 12a—13; see Notes), and what he recognizes as 
a contradiction (v 14). He acknowledges with traditional wisdom that it will be 
well with those who fear God, but not with those who are wicked. Qohelet tries 
to cope with that tension to some extent. He admits that the wicked may indeed 
live long (v 12), but he asserts that they will not finally be able to prolong the 
limited human life span (w 13-14). They may live longer than they deserve, but 
they cannot change the ephemeral nature of human life. Nevertheless, some¬ 
thing is amiss for him: there is hebel “vanity,” something that simply makes no 
sense (v 14). What is done under the sun remains an utter mystery. Even if one 
rationalizes that death is a great equalizer in the end, the fact remains that there 
are inequities in the present. The righteous are treated as if they are wicked and 
the wicked as if they are righteous. This incomprehensible reality he calls hebel 
“vanity” (v 15). It is an enigma. 

In the face of this “vanity” —the impossibility of control —the author com¬ 
mends enjoyment (v 15). To be sure, toil is not something that is desired, but it 
is a reality in life. So Qohelet advises that enjoyment should accompany toil as 
long as one lives. As elsewhere in the book, the advice is given theological 
grounding: God has given (v 15). 

Qohelet repeats his earlier assertion (in v 7) that one cannot understand the 
workings of the arbitrary world (w 16-17). There is a new element here, how¬ 
ever. He speaks of the quest for wisdom and knowledge in terms of the depriva¬ 
tion of sleep: “by day and by night they do not sleep.” This is the language of 
religious fervor and complete dedication to a task (see Notes above). Even people 
who are so completely committed to understanding God's mysterious activity 
cannot find what they yearn to know. No one is that wise (see v 1). Wisdom 
is elusive. 
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Part II.B. Ethics: 
Coping with Risks 
and Death 


II.B.l. Carpe Diem (9:1-10) 


‘Indeed, all this I have laid on my heart, even to examine all this: that the righ¬ 
teous and the wise and their works are in the hand of God, (including) both love 
and hate. People do not know everything that is before them. Everything is as 
for everyone: there is one fate for the righteous and the wicked, the good <and 
the bad>, the clean and the unclean, the one who sacrifices and the one who 
does not sacrifice. The good person and the offender are alike; the one who 
swears (falsely) is as the one who reveres the oath. 

Ehis is the evil in all that is done under the sun: that there is one fate for all. 
So, too, the mind of human beings is full of evil; irrationality is in their mind 
when they are alive. { } 4 Indeed, who is the one who chooses? Unto all the 

living there is certitude, {and unto the dead is finality}. Yes, a living dog is better 
than a dead lion, inasmuch as the living know that they will die, but the dead 
do not know anything, they no longer have recompense; indeed, their reputation 
is forgotten. Even their love, even their hatred, even their zeal have already per¬ 
ished; they will never again have a portion in all that is done under the sun. 

7 Go, eat your food in pleasure and drink your wine with a merry heart, for God 
has already favored what you have done. 8 Always let your garments be white, and 
let not oil be lacking upon your head. Enjoy life with your beloved spouse all 
the days of your vain life which has been given to you under the sun < >, for 

that is your portion in life and in your toil which you are toiling under the sun. 
‘Everything which your hand finds to do, do it with your strength, for there is no 
action, or accounting, or knowledge, or wisdom in Sheol, whither you are going. 
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NOTES 

9 1. Indeed. The translation of ki depends on how one interprets the relation¬ 

ship of this verse with the preceding. If v 1 continues the preceding thoughts, 
then ki may be causal (so NASB: “For I have taken all this to my heart”) or adver¬ 
sative (so RSV: “But all this I laid to heart”). If, however, v 1 begins a new unit, 
then it should be taken as asseverative (so JB: “Yes, I have applied myself”). The 
reference in 8:17 to the inability of the wise to know forms an inclusio with the 
rhetorical question in 8:1, “who is so wise?” Thus, we may take 9:1 as beginning 
a new unit and the phrase 3 et-kol-zeh “all this” as anticipatory; the phrase intro¬ 
duces the topic to be discussed in the verses that follow. 

laid on my heart. Codex Leningrad has 7 lby y which has the support of the 
ancient versions (so LXX, Vulg, Targ). Many Hebrew MSS, however, read 7 lby y 
thus leveling to match the more common idiom in 1:13, 17; 8:9, 16. The reading 
of Codex Leningrad should be retained. For the idiom ntn 7 lb “lay to heart/take 
to heart,” see Notes at 7:2. 

even to examine all this. LXX (followed by SyrH and Copt) and Syr apparently 
reflect Hebrew wlby rh “and my heart saw,” instead of wlbwr 7 in MT. Many 
commentators, therefore, emend MT accordingly (so Galling, Zimmerli). But it 
is difficult to imagine why anyone seeing wlby rh y would have read wlbwr 3 1 in¬ 
stead, since the form Ibwr is unique in Hebrew and its syntactical relation with 
the preceding words is admittedly awkward. MT is clearly the lectio difficilior. 
The other reading has probably been derived secondarily through the influence 
of 1:16, which has wlby rh “and my heart saw.” It is an error prompted in part 
by the graphic similarities of waw with yod on the one hand and he with taw on 
the other. Thus, wlbwr t —wlbwr 7 when properly divided — was read incorrectly 
as wlbyrh and then divided incorrectly as wlby rh (so Delitzsch). The conjunc¬ 
tion on wlbwr may be taken as the waw explicativum (GKC $ 154.a.Note 1). The 
vocalization of MT suggests the root bwr (so BDB, p. 101; HALAT, p. Ill), 
which, if correct, occurs only here in the Hebrew Bible. The root is attested in 
classical Arabic, however, where it may have the meaning “to examine, try, prove, 
experience” (see Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon , Part 1, p. 274). Akkadian also 
attests a related verb baru “to become certain, proved, certified,” which in the 
D-stem means “to establish (something as true), to find” (see CAD II, pp. 125- 
BO). Targ correctly interprets the word here as Imbls “to examine” (it is not read¬ 
ing Hebrew ltwr y as it is sometimes suggested). 

their works. Along with other nouns of the qetal pattern (see also zeman “time” 
in 3:1 and qerab “war” in 9:18), this word is to be regarded as an Aramaism, as 
far as its morphology is concerned (Schoors, Pleasing Words , pp. 60-61). Zim- 
mermann goes too far, however, when he contends that this word “was copied 
almost directly from the Aramaic Vorlage” (Inner World , p. 155). According to 
this view, the translator, who typically renders the Aramaic word with Hebrew 
ma c aseh y simply failed to do so in this instance (so also Fox, Contradictions , 
p. 256). But Hebrew ma'aseh in Ecclesiastes is always translated by the Aramaic 
noun c wbd not c bd in Targ (1:14; 2:4, 11, 17; 3:17, 22; 4:3, 4; 5:5; 7:13; 8:9, 11, 
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14 [2x], 17 [2x]; 9:7, 10; 11:5; 12:14). At the same time, c abadehem in this passage 
is rendered in Aramaic as tlmydyhwn “their students.” The Targumists apparently 
took the word here to be Hebrew c abdehem “their slaves”; they did not seem to 
have recognized ‘abad as an Aramaic word. The word is, indeed, not listed in 
any of the standard lexicons for Jewish Aramaic. One can only speculate, there¬ 
fore, as to why the text has c abadehem instead of the expected form ma'asehem. 
Perhaps ma'aseh means “activity,” whereas l abad means “labor” or “effort.” It is 
also possible, however, that no nuance was intended in the choice of the word 
here. The author simply uses variety for variety’s sake. Also, the occasional substi¬ 
tution of an Aramaic word for a Hebrew one should occasion no surprise. Thus, 
too, in 9:18 we find the Aramaic form qerab “battle,” whereas elsewhere in the 
book the author uses the Hebrew noun milhama (3:8; 8:8; 9:11). 

in the hand of God. To be “in the hand of God” is to be subject to God’s power 
(see Prov 21:1; Deut 33:3; Wis 3:1). What is in the hand of God or comes 
from the hand of God is utterly unpredictable (cf. miyyad ha’elohim “from the 
hand of God” in 2:24). In the Gilgamesh Epic it is said that the gods have ap¬ 
pointed death for all humanity while retaining life “in their hands” (Gilg M iii 
3-4). In other words, everything depends on the sovereign power and will of the 
gods. In this passage from the Gilgamesh Epic , immediately following this ref¬ 
erence to the arbitrary power and will of the gods, is the exhortation to enjoy 
life. 

both love and hate. Hebrew gam-’ ahaba gam-sin a. It is debatable whether it 
is human or divine love and hate that are at issue. Many scholars interpret this 
line to mean that no one knows whether anyone would receive divine favor or 
divine disfavor (so Podechard, Lohfink). Thus, NRSV has “whether it is love or 
hate one does not know” (cf. also NIV; NAB). But if that were the point, one 
should expect the Hebrew to have ’im . . . ’im , instead of gam . . . gam. Moreover, 
in v 6 we have gam ’ahabatam gam-sin atam “even their love, even their hatred,” 
where both love and hate refer to human attitudes or even activities, rather than 
to God’s favor and disfavor. Certainly in that context, Hebrew gam . . . gam does 
not indicate uncertain alternatives. We should, therefore, take love and hate in 
9:1 as related to “their works.” The point is that the righteous and the wise are in 
the hand of God —subject to God’s power and will — together with their works, 
including both their love and their hate. When people die, their passions and 
their zeal go with them into the unknown (see v 6). 

People do not know everything that is before them. The meaning of lipnehem 
“before them,” however, is unclear. It may be taken temporally: “before them” = 
“in advance” (so Vulg). Or, it may be interpreted spatially: “before them” = 
“before their eyes” (cf. Lauha, Kohelet , p. 166). If the former is correct, the 
point is that one cannot tell ahead of time what the outcome of anything will 
be, since everything is subject to the deity’s sovereign will (i.e., “in the hand 
of God”). If the latter is correct, the author means that people do not always 
recognize all that they see. In other words, the judgment of God may turn out to 
be radically different from what one perceives in the present. Many commen¬ 
tators, however, prefer to read lipnehem with the first word in v 2 ( hkl ), which 
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is commonly emended to hbl , in accordance with LXX, Symm, and Syr — 
hakkol lipnehem <habel> “everything before them is <vanity>.” This reading 
may well be correct, but it is also possible that it is influenced by the ubiquitous 
judgment in the book that “everything is vanity.” In cases like this—and there 
are many in this book —the exegete is compelled to make a choice purely on 
instincts. It is difficult to argue for one reading or the other. For now I am in¬ 
clined to try and make sense of the reading in MT and also retain the versifica¬ 
tion in BHS. 

2. Everything is as for everyone. Or “everything is the just same for everyone.” 
Because of the difficulty in interpreting hakkol lipnehem in the preceding line, 
commentators frequently emend hakkol at the beginning of v 2 to read habel 
with LXX, Symm, and Syr, thus yielding hakkol lipnehem habel “everything that 
is before them is vanity.” But there is no need for this. For Hebrew Esr Ikl , LXX 
has en tois pasin , which is apparently an inner-Greek corruption from en hois 
tois pasin. This does not mean, however, that the Vorlage of LXX had b'sr, instead 
of k'sr here, for LXX typically renders Hebrew k'sr with the preposition en + a 
relative pronoun (so in 4:17 [Eng 5:1]; 8:16; 11:5). The expression hkl k'sr Ikl 
simply means everything is the same for everyone. In other words, there is one 
fate for everyone. 

<and the bad>. Adding wlr‘ with LXX, which has kai tg kakg (also Syr wlbys J ; 
Vulg et malo). LXX of Ecclesiastes is too literalistic to have added a word simply 
for balance (see Fox, Contradictions , p. 257). MT reflects a haplography owing 
to homoioarcton. There is no evidence for dropping lattob, as has been suggested 
by Zapletal, Ginsburg, and many others. 

the offender. See Notes at 2:26. 

the one who swears (falsely). Hebrew hannisba\ lit. “the one who swears.” LXX 
hos ho omnyon “as the one who swears” is an idiomatic translation of hnsfr; there 
is no need to assume that the Vorlage(n) of LXX, Syr, Targ, and Vulg may have 
been reading knsb\ Even if knsb c is a genuine variant, it must be regarded as 
secondary and owing to the influence of the surrounding words prefixed by the 
preposition kektwb khf . . . k'sr. The reading in MT is probably original. The 
one who takes the oath is the one who does not respect the seriousness of 
the oath, namely, the perjurer. This is evident in the usage of hnsb c in Zech 
5:3-4. Cf. also Sir 23:9-12; Matt 5:33-37. Conversely, the one who fears the oath 
is the one who has the proper reverence for the seriousness of oaths (cf. 5:4 [Eng 
v 5]). Analogously, in Akkadian, the participle tami “one who swears” is normally 
used in the sense of one who swears falsely (see AHW, p. 1317). As in our passage 
in Ecclesiastes, so too a bilingual inscription in Akkadian and Hurrian found at 
Ras Shamra contrasts the reverence for the sacred oath with the readiness to com¬ 
mit perjury (see BWL, p. 116, lines 2-4). 

the one who reveres the oath. The Hebrew idiom yr sbw'h is semantically equiv¬ 
alent to Akkadian palahu mamita “to revere the oath” (see AHW, p. 813), which 
is used in the Akkado-Hurrian parallel text cited above (BWL, p. 116, lines 2-4), 
where it is contrasted with “the one who swears (falsely).” 

3. This is the evil in all. Ehrlich and many other commentators assume a hap- 
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lography of he, thus reading zh <h> f bkl instead of zh f bkl But this move 
is unnecessary. 

under the sun. See Notes at 1:3. 

irrationality. For the meaning of holelot, see Notes at 2:12. 

{ }. The last three words in v 3 have been incorrectly transposed from the 

following verse. MT makes no sense as it stands, despite the enthusiasm of some 
commentators who think that the verse is deliberately fragmentary and “breaks 
off like life itself’’ (Wildeboer; Crenshaw). The 3 ms suffix on 5 aharayw contra¬ 
dicts the 3 mp suffixes in bilbabam behayyehem “in their mind when they are 
alive.” Even if one emends the suffix to read 3 aharehem “after them” (following 
LXX, Copt, and Syr), the text makes no sense. Ehrlich takes 3 aharayw to contain 
a fossilized suffix (like yahdaw), thus simply meaning “afterwards,” while other 
scholars take the suffix to refer to God (see Schoors, Pleasing Words , pp. 118-19). 
But these explanations are strained. 

4. who is the one who chooses. The Ketib has ybhr , which has been interpreted 
as yebuhar (Pual imperfect 3 ms) “is chosen,” yibbaher (Niphal imperfect 3 ms), 
or yibhar (Qal imperfect 3 ms). The Pual form of the verb is unattested, however, 
and the Niphal does not mean “exempted,” as is often suggested. Other commen¬ 
tators follow the Qere , some twenty Hebrew MSS, LXX, Symm, and Syr to read 
yehubbar “is associated” or “is joined” (so KJV; RSV; NASB; JB; see also NEB: 
“counted among the living”; NJPS: “reckoned among the living”). The Targu- 
mists seem to have been divided on this problem: Sperber’s edition has ytbhr 
(following the Ketib), but Lagarde has 3 thbr (following Qere). The reading of 
Ketib makes the most sense as the Qal imperfect: mi 3 aser yibhar “who is the one 
who chooses?” This is simply another of Qohelet’s many rhetorical questions. 
Note that both LXX, Symm, and Vulg assume an interrogative, and compare 
the usage of mi 3 aser “who is the one” in Judg 21:5. The implicit answer is that 
no one —that is, no human being —has a choice in the matter. It is not the mor¬ 
tal who chooses, but the sovereign deity. 

certitude. The word bittahon does not mean “hope,” as most translations have 
it (RSV; NIV; NASB). It is not “something to look forward to” (NJPS) or some¬ 
thing that is a wish. Rather, the word refers to one’s confidence or certitude that 
something will happen (see 2 Kgs 18:19 // Isa 36:4 and, in the Talmud, y. Ber. ix, 
13; fe. Sabb. 139a). 

{and unto the dead is finality}. Or, “unto the dead is the end.” Reading w'hry 
< > d-hmtym, instead of MT’s w’hryw d-hmtym “after it unto the dead,” which 

is incorrectly transposed to the end of v 3. In a tablet from Ugarit, a cemetery is 
called A.sA mc5 sa uh-ra-a-yi “fields of finality” ( PRU 3 52f: 17—18), and in another 
Ugaritic text one reads: wuhry ykly rsp “And Resheph will destroy him fatally 
(lit. 'to the end’)” (KTU 1.103.39-40). In Arabic, 3 al-'uhray means “the end, the 
ultimate” (Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, Part 1, p. 32). Thus, we have the appro¬ 
priate pairing of bittahon “certitude” and 3 aharay (?) “finality” (cf. Symm ta de 
teleutata auton and Targ wbtr swpyhy, where a noun is assumed). Qohelet is 
using bitter irony here, arguing that there is really not much difference between 
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the living and the dead: the living have a certitude —of death; the dead have the 
finality of the grave. If this reconstruction is correct, we may note the threefold 
pairing of “the living” and “the dead” in w 4-5: 


v 4a 5 el-kol hahayyim 
v 4b hay 
v 5 hayyim 


// 5 el-hammetim (v 3 in MT) 
// hammet 
II hammetim 


Yes , a living dog is better than a dead lion. The lamed of lekeleb is emphatic, 
so the expression lekeleb . . . tob min does not mean “it is better for a living dog” 
(see J. Huehnegard, “Asseverative *la and Hypothetical *lu/law in Semitic,” 
/AOS 103 [1983], p. 591). The use of the dog as a metaphor for the living is 
ironic. Dogs were among the most despised of creatures in the ancient Near East. 
Together with the pig, they were not to be offered as sacrifice. Rather, they were 
regarded as scavengers. In contrast, the lion is regarded as the most admired of 
creatures. The irony is especially bitter, since dogs may have been associated with 
death and the underworld (see M. H. Pope, Song of Songs [AB 7C; Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, 1977], pp. 210-14). 

5. recompense. Hebrew sakar is perhaps to be understood economically here, 
meaning “wages.” Cf. 4:9, where sakar may refer to wages for hired labor. 

their reputation. Hebrew zikram , lit. “their memory” or “their name,” as in 
Akkadian zikru “mention, name, fame” (CAD XXI, pp. 112-16). See also Isa 
26:14 on the fate of the dead: God will cause their reputation ( zeker ) to perish 
(cf. Ps 6:6 [Eng v 5]). One may compare the description in Wis 2:4 of what 
happens when one dies: “Our name will be forgotten in time, and no one will 
remember our works.” 

6. portion. See also Notes and Comment at 2:10. 

under the sun. See Notes at 1:3. 

7. with a merry heart. See Notes on witibeka libbeka “let your heart delight 
you” in 11:9. Cf. also the expression tob leb “merry of heart” in Esth 5:9. 

8. Always let your garments be white. That is, let your garments be fresh and 
bright. Clean garments indicate a good life (so “white/bright garment” symbol¬ 
izes the good life in the Tale of Sinuhe [Text B 153], translated in AEL I, p. 228). 
In a parallel passage from the Gilgamesh Epic (cited in full below), one reads: 
“let your garments be clean, let your hair be washed” (Gilg M iii 10). 

9. Enjoy life. See Notes at 2:1. 

your beloved spouse. Hebrew 'issa 5 aser-ahabta , lit. “a woman/wife whom you 
love.” Some interpreters think that 5 zssd without the article simply refers to any 
woman, rather than to one’s wife (e.g., Whitley). Yet, 'issa by itself (without the 
definite article) may refer to ones wife when the context demands it (e.g., Gen 
30:4, 9; 1 Sam 25:43; Deut 22:22). It may be pertinent to note, too, that the 
Akkadian word in the Gilgamesh Epic is marhitu “wife,” rather than sinnistu 
“woman.” 
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vain life. See Notes and Comments at 1.3. The noun hebel here no doubt 
refers to the ephemerality of life. 

has been given. We may take natan impersonally to mean “one has given” and, 
hence, freely translate: “has been given.” The subject, however, is no doubt God, 
who is mentioned in v 7. The object of the verb is the enjoyment of life (see 3:18 
[Eng v 19]). 

under the sun. See Notes at 1:3. 

< >. The Hebrew text has kol yeme hebleka “all your vain days,” which should 

probably be deleted as an instance of vertical dittography. Several Hebrew MSS, 
LXX A , OL, Targ, and Jerome omit the phrase. LXX BP read pasai hemerai hemerai 
(sic) atmou sou. 

your portion. See Notes and Comment at 2:10. 

in life. LXX “in your life” does not necessarily reflect a different reading in 
the Vorlage. Rather, the Greek translators may simply be rendering the sense of 
the idiom. 

under the sun. See Notes at 1:3. 

10. Which your hand finds to do. This saying has to do with ability, rather than 
the luck of the draw (cf. Lev 12:8; 25:28; 1 Sam 10:7; 25:8; Judg 9:33; Isa 10:10). 

do it with your strength. The Masoretic punctuation suggests that bekohaka is 
to be read with the infinitive la'asot: “Whatever your hand finds to do with 
strength, do!” We should, however, follow several MSS, Syr, and Vulg in taking 
bekohaka with the imperative 'aseh: “Whatever your hand finds to do, do with 
strength!” The point is that one should wholeheartedly do whatever one is able 
to do. LXX has hos he dynamis sou , which may reflect Hebrew kkhk “according 
to your strength.” This is possibly a genuine variant, but it makes no difference 
in our interpretation. The point is that one should do whatever one is able to do, 
nothing more and nothing less. 

accounting. See Notes at 7:25. 

COMMENT 

The passage consists of two sections: the first (w 1-6) affirms that all mortals face 
the common fate of death, regardless of their character; the second (w 7-10) 
contains a call to enjoy life while one is still able to do so. In terms of linguistic 
clues, one notes that the three references to life in the first section (w 4-5) are 
matched by three in the second (v 9). The first section ends by pointing to what 
the dead will not have (w 5-6). The second ends by pointing to what will not be 
in Sheol, where all mortals must go after life on earth (v 10). The statement that 
the dead never again will have a portion (v 6), is answered by the affirmation of 
enjoyment as the portion of the living (v 9). This portion in life, it seems, is the 
primary difference between the dead and the living. 

One Fate for All (9:1-6) 

The beginning of the passage is difficult There are all kinds of textual, syntacti¬ 
cal, and interpretive problems. Nevertheless, the issue that these verses raise 
seems clear enough: it is the fact that there is a common fate for everyone. The 
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text begins by noting the common fate of the righteous and the wise: they and 
all their works are “in the hand of God, (including) both love and hate” (v 1). 
This is an admission that human beings do not know the consequences of their 
actions, for they and their passions and deeds are all “in the hand of God.” One 
does not know that the righteous and the wise will be better off than the wicked 
and the foolish. What is meant by “love and hate” in this verse is, however, am¬ 
biguous. A number of commentators are of the view that love and hate refer to 
divine favor or disfavor, respectively. That is to say, the righteous and the wise are 
in the hand of God like everyone else, and no one can predict what God s re¬ 
sponse will be — it may be love or it may be hate. At the same time the author 
says in v 6 that when people die, “even their love, even their hate, even their zeal” 
will perish with them. There it seems clear that human love and hate are meant. 

One should not, however, interpret love and hate as purely emotional terms. 
Rather, love and hate in Hebrew psychology are attitudes that generate certain 
actions (see Pss 25:19; 109:3-5; 139:21-22; Prov 10:12; 26:26). One may inter¬ 
pret love and hate in v 1, therefore, as further definitions of the works of the 
righteous and the wise. All these works, both of love and of hate, are perplexingly 
“in the hand of God.” As for mortals, the author says they do not know “every¬ 
thing that is before them.” 

The meaning of the saying is also obscure. Perhaps what is meant is that 
people s perceptions of their own works and attitudes may not be the total reality. 
They do what they do, and they think what they think, but they do not really 
know the significance or outcome of their deeds and thoughts. In other words, 
what you see may not be what you get. No one knows the will or the intention 
of the deity. God may perceive love and hate differently from humans. The issue 
is stated thus in the pessimistic Babylonian wisdom text known as Ludlul Bel 
Nemeqi (“I will Praise the Lord of Wisdom”): 


I wish I knew that these things were pleasing to ones god! 

What is proper to oneself is an offence to ones god, 

What in ones own heart seems despicable is proper to ones god. 

Who knows the will of the gods in heaven? 

Who understands the plans of the underworld gods? 

Where have mortals learnt the way of a god? 

He who is alive yesterday is dead today. 

(BWL, pp. 40-41, lines 33-39) 

As in the Babylonian text, the problem in Ecclesiastes is that there seems to 
be no formula that allows people to determine the consequences of their works. 
What seems to be good to humans may be regarded as bad in the eyes of the 
deity, and what seems bad may turn out to be good in divine judgment. Mortals 
simply do not know what is before them, for everything seems to depend on 
the whimsical will of the deity. There are no rules that will guarantee one certain 
desired results. The righteous and wise cannot know for sure that they will be 
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better off. Indeed, as far as human beings can tell, the end is the same for every¬ 
one; there is a common fate for all mortals (v 2). 

As elsewhere in the book, the “one fate” here refers to death as the great lev- 
eler. In 2:14-15, the fool and the wise are said to have “one fate,” inasmuch as 
they all die. In 3:19, it is said that human beings have the same fate as animals, 
since they all die. Now the author reiterates that there is one fate for everyone: 
the righteous as the wicked, the good as the bad, the one who is religiously obser¬ 
vant and the one who is not. When it comes to death, nothing that one learns 
from priests, prophets, or sages really matters. In the end ones cultic, ethical, or 
practical conduct seems to make no difference, since there is one fate for all. 

This commonness of fate is judged by Qohelet to be “the evil in all that is 
done under the sun” (v 3). What is meant is not that there is something bad in 
every act, but that the quality of human deeds does not seem to matter in the 
end. Whatever is done, the end is the same bad fate: death. The evil is in the 
injustice of this sameness. 

Significantly, that injustice is blamed for the presence of human evil: as there 
is evil in the fact that there is one fate for all (v 3a), “so too” (wegam) the mind 
of humanity is full of evil (v 3b). The reference to the evil in the human mind is 
reminiscent of the reason given for the destruction of the world by the great 
deluge (Gen 6:5). Destruction would have been total had it not been for the 
righteousness of one good person, Noah. Because of this person s righteousness, 
so the story goes, a remnant of earth’s creatures was kept alive, including animals 
both clean and unclean. 

Qohelet, however, seems to challenge that tradition. For him, righteousness 
makes no difference whatsoever in humanity's efforts to avert the fate of death 
(see also 7:15). The righteous die with the wicked, the clean with the unclean, 
those who sacrifice with those who do not. Ironically, too, it is not the fullness of 
evil that leads to death, as is the case in the flood story. Indeed, the opposite is 
true: it is the common fate of death that leads to the fullness of evil. It is not that 
evil leads to death, but the inequity of death as a common fate that leads to evil. 
It is the inequity of death’s leveling effect that explains the fullness of evil in the 
human mind. This is essentially the same sentiment as in 8:11, where the delay 
of retribution causes the wicked to do even more evil. But whereas in 8:11 the 
injustice is evident in the treatment of people while they are alive, in 9:3 it is 
evident in the common experience of death. Injustice prevails up to and includ¬ 
ing death. 

Through the use of a rhetorical question, the author makes plain his convic¬ 
tion that life and death are not a matter of choice for people: “who is the one 
who chooses?” (see Notes at v 4). This use of the language of choice, particularly 
as it pertains to life and death, is perhaps intended to recall traditional exhorta¬ 
tions to make the right decisions in any moral dilemma: “choose life that you 
may live!” (Deut 30:19). In Deuteronomic theology, the options are presented as 
“life and good” or “death and evil” (Deut 30:15), and one is called upon to 
choose one or the other. But, for Qohelet, the leveling effect of death makes a 
mockery of such exhortations, if they are taken literally. The choice does not 
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belong to mortals. Our passage deliberately gives the initial impression that life 
and death are polarities that can be clearly identified (w 4-5): 

to the living there is certitude to the dead there is finality 

a living dog a dead lion 

the living know the dead do not know 

In Deuteronomic theology the contrast between life and death is stark: life 
means good and blessings, death means evil and curses. The polarities are well 
defined. Qohelef s perspective, by contrast, is tempered by the realities of life's 
pain. There is no idealization of life or exaggeration of its blessings or goodness. 
The author says that the living have something in which they can have confi¬ 
dence, whereas for the dead all is at an end (v 4). The dead do not know anything, 
but the living know that they will die (v 5). The one thing that mortals trust and 
know is that they will die! His point seems to be that life and death are not poles 
apart after all. They only appear that way. It is not that life is blessings and death 
curses, and that people can choose one or the other. For Qohelet, people have 
no choice but to live —to live till they die. The contrast between life and death 
is not between good and evil, or blessings and curses. Rather, it is the difference 
between possibilities and impossibilities. For the dead, there are only impossibili¬ 
ties. There is no more reward and no more reputation. In death all is gone, “even 
love, even hate, even zeal” (v 6). The dead will never again have a portion, 
namely, whatever life has to offer. For the living, however, there are still some 
possibilities, however uncertain, however elusive, however unsatisfactory. There 
is still the possibility of enjoyment. 

Carpe Diem (9:7-10) 

The only appropriate response to the certainty of death is to enjoy life while one 
is able to do so. The call to enjoy life includes feasting (v 7), fresh clothes (v 8a), 
oil upon ones head (v 8b), and the love of ones family (v 9). These are precisely 
the kinds of things enjoined in the Gilgamesh Epic , as evident in the speech by 
Siduri, the tavern keeper: 

As for you, Gilgamesh, let your belly be full, 

Enjoy yourself day and night. 

Find enjoyment every day, 

Dance and play day and night. 

Let your garments be clean, 

Let your head be washed; bathe in water. 

Look upon the little one who holds your hand, 

Let your spouse enjoy herself in your embrace! 

(Gilg M iii 6-14; see ANET\ p. 90) 

It is remarkable that this passage in the Gilgamesh Epic contains not only the 
same items that we find in Qohelefs call for enjoyment, but the items appear 
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in the same order: (1) feasting, (2) fresh clothing, (3) washing ones head, and 
(4) family. Moreover, the point of the passage in Gilgamesh , as also in Ecclesi¬ 
astes, is that life is something that mortals cannot hold on to forever. Immortality 
is something that human beings cannot find; people cannot live forever. And so 
one must make the most of the present. The gods have ordained death for all 
humanity, retaining life “in their own hands” (see ANET\ p. 90). Everything is 
in the hand of the gods (see 9:1). 

Similar attitudes are reflected in the genre of Egyptian texts known as “Har¬ 
pers’ Songs,” inscriptions that reflected on death and sometimes on the impossi¬ 
bility of immortality. In the face of the inevitable fate of death, the living are 
urged to enjoy themselves while they are able (see AEL I, pp. 196-97). Likewise, 
in a late Hellenistic tomb found in Jerusalem, one finds an inscription urg¬ 
ing those who are alive to enjoy themselves: “You who are living, Enjoy!” 
(see P. Benoit, “L’Inscription Greque du Tombeau de Jason,” IE] 17 [1967], 
pp. 112-13). 

For Qohelet, too, people ought to enjoy life precisely because life is ephem¬ 
eral. This, he says, is the portion of humanity in life (v 9), a portion that the dead 
no longer have (v 6). That is the difference between the living and the dead: the 
living still have a portion (the possibility of enjoyment), the dead do not. There¬ 
fore, one is urged to do vigorously all that one is able (v 10), for in Sheol there 
will no longer be the possibilities and opportunities that one may find on earth. 
However bad things may seem on earth, there is still the possibility of good. 


II.B.2. The World Is Full of Risks (9:11-10:15) 

11 Further I have observed under the sun that the race does not belong to the 
swiff, nor the battle to the valiant. So, too, bread does not belong to the wise, nor 
wealth to the intelligent, nor favor to the clever, for a timely incident befalls them 
all. 12 For, indeed, people do not know their time; like fish taken in a terrible net, 
and like birds caught in a snare, so humans are trapped at a time of calamity, 
when it falls upon them suddenly. 

13 This, too, I have observed about wisdom under the sun, and it seemed great 
to me. 14 There was a little town with a few persons in it; and a great king came 
to it and besieged it and built great <siegeworks> against it. ls And there was a 
wise commoner therein, and he might have delivered the town through his wis¬ 
dom; but no one gave thought to that commoner. 16 So I thought, wisdom is better 
than might, but the wisdom of the commoner is despised and his words are not 
heeded. 17 The words of the wise in calmness are heeded more than the ranting 
of a ruler among fools. 18 Wisdom is better than weapons of war, but a single 
offender destroys much good. 10'A fly that dies causes <a bowl of> perfumer’s oil 
to turn rancid; a little folly outweighs wisdom and honor. 2 The mind of the wise 
is to their right; the mind of fools is to their left. 3 Yea, even on the way, when 
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fools travel, their minds are deficient and they tell everyone they are fools. 4 If the 
ruler s temper is aroused against you, do not leave your place, for calmness allays 
great offenses. 

5 There is an evil that I have observed under the sun, a veritable mistake stem¬ 
ming from the proprietor. 6 The simpleton is set in great heights, but the rich 
abide in low estate. 7 I have seen slaves on horses, but princes walk on foot like 
slaves. 8 One who digs a pit may fall into it, and one who breaks down a wall may 
be bitten by a snake. 9 One who quarries stones may be injured by them, one who 
splits logs may be endangered by them. 10 If an implement is blunt and one does 
not sharpen it first, then one must exert more force. It is an advantage to appro¬ 
priate wisdom. 11 If a snake that cannot be charmed bites, then there is no advan¬ 
tage for a charmer. 

12 The words from the mouth of the wise bring favor, but the lips of fools con¬ 
sume them. n The words from their mouth begin in folly, their talk ends in ter¬ 
rible irrationality. 14 Yet the fool multiplies words! No one knows what will hap¬ 
pen, and who can tell what will happen hereafter? 15 The toil of fools wearies 
them, for they do not know the way to town. 

NOTES 

9 11. Further I have observed. Hebrew sabti weraoh. Here raoh is another in¬ 

stance of the infinitive absolute used in place of a finite verb. See Notes at 4:2 
and 8:9. Thus, the expression sabti weraoh means the same thing as wesabti 3 am 
waer eh in 4:1, 7, even as naton 3 et-libbi in 8:9 means the same thing as natatti 
5 et-libbi in 8:16. The use of sabti , lit. “I turned,” probably indicates a new section, 
despite the presence of a setuma at the end of v 10 in Codex Leningrad (we 
expect a petuha). 

under the sun. This is another instance of anticipation of what is to follow (see 
Gordis, Koheleth , p. 308). For the expression “under the sun,” see Notes at 1:3. 

the race does not belong to the swift. The word merds does not occur anywhere 
else in classical Hebrew. It is probably to be compared with Ethiopic merwas 
“race, course, contest” (see Leslau, Comparative Dictionary of Ge'ez, p. 477). 
The race in this context is probably not an athletic contest, however, as it is often 
suggested. There is no allusion here to a Hellenistic athletic event. In the Bible, 
“the swift” may refer to horses used in battles (Isa 30:16; Jer 46:6), or to people 
in a deadly pursuit (see 2 Sam 2:18-19; Amos 2:14-16). The point is that there 
is no guarantee that the fastest persons in a chase will become victorious. In 
2 Sam 2:18-23, the swift-footed Asahel turned out to be a loser in his pursuit of 
Abner: he was killed in the end. The race certainly did not belong to the swift in 
that case. 

battle. Just as “the race” meant victory in the race, here victory in war is meant 
(cf. Symm: to kratesai polemou). Heroes are not assured of triumphs. 

bread does not belong to the wise. In the wisdom literature of the Bible, avail¬ 
ability of food is contrasted with poverty (Prov 20:13; 28:19); the fool may be¬ 
come poor and starve, but the wise will not lack sustenance. 
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favor Hebrew hen is attested in all the ancient versions; emendation to hon 
“wealth” (to parallel c oser ) is without textual evidence and unnecessary. Cf. Prov 
13:15, “good sense wins favor” (so NJPS). It is also possible that hen is understood 
in the sense of “respect” (see Prov 3:4, 34; 28:23; Lam 4:16). 

clever. This meaning of the participle of yd c is attested in Prov 28:2; Neh 10:29 
(Eng v 28); 2 Chron 2:11 (Eng v 12); Sir 40:29. Alternatively, one may read 
yedu'im “experienced ones” and note the coordination of hdkamim and nebonim 
with yedu'im in Deut 1:13, 15. A significant number of MSS, however, have 
ywd'ym , supporting the reading in Codex Leningrad. Cf. also the combination 
of da‘at y bind , and hokma in Isa 11:2. 

a timely incident. Taking c et wapega ‘ as a hendiadys, lit. “a time and an inci¬ 
dent” (so Galling). The word pega 1 occurs only one other time in the Hebrew 
Bible — in 1 Kgs 5:18 [Eng v 4], where pega' ra c refers to a misfortune. Since the 
verb paga c means “to meet, encounter,” the noun pega' by itself simply means 
“incident,” or, better, “accident,” in the proper sense of something that happens 
by chance (Latin accidens y cf. accidere “to happen” from ad + cadere “to fall”). 
Like the English word “accident,” however, the word pega‘ tends to have negative 
connotations in Postbiblical Hebrew, referring to tragic incidents (see Jastrow, 
Dictionary , p. 1135). 

12. terrible net. Even though ra c a in bimsoda rd c a is lacking in Vulg, we cannot 
delete it, as Galling and Lauha do. Cf. mesod ra'im in Prov 12:12. It is true that 
the adjective is repeated in le'et ra l a in the next line, but the repetition is proba¬ 
bly deliberate. One may speculate that the omission in Vulg was based on a de¬ 
fective Hebrew MS, in which the word r'h was accidentally left out through hap- 
lography — homoioteleuton. 

snare. The snare (pah) refers probably to a self-springing bird trap. Although 
it is technically possible to escape such traps (see Ps 124:7), the suddenness with 
which they work make them especially deadly (see Amos 3:5; Prov 7:23). Once 
the trap springs, there is little chance of escape. 

so. Hebrew kahem y lit. “like them,” perhaps meaning “as such” (2 Sam 24:3 = 
1 Chron 21:3; 2 Chron 9:11). Syr has hkn “thus, so,” a proper interpretation of 
the word (see Whitley, Koheleth y p. 81). Some scholars, however, prefer to read 
koh (citing Syr) and take the mem with the following word: thus kh mywqsym 
instead of khm ywqsym (Podechard, Hertzberg, Gordis). 

are trapped. There is no need to emend yuqasim or to take it as a Pual parti¬ 
ciple without the mem-prefix, as is usually done. The form is to be analyzed as 
a participle of the old Qal passive (see BL §38.o—p; Schoors, Pleasing Words , 
p. 78). Cf. ywld (Judg 13:8); mwrt (Isa 18:2, 7). 

when it falls. Hebrew kesettippol = ka'aser tippol. The subject of the verb is 
probably mesoda ra'a “the terrible net.” The author is thinking of a fishing net 
cast upon the waters (see Matt 13:47), but one may also compare mesudo c alay 
“his net is upon me” in Job 19:6. Cf. also Ezek 12:13; 17:20. 

13. about wisdom. We cannot delete hokma y as some have suggested (Jastrow). 
Nor is it grammatically justifiable to translate zoh . . . hokma as “this wisdom” (so 
Vulg); the word order makes such an interpretation improbable. Rather, hokma 
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is to be taken as the accusative of specification, thus, “I have seen this, specifi¬ 
cally, of wisdom” (see Joiion-Muraoka $126.g). Cf. LXX: kai ge touto idon so- 
phian 'and this, too, I saw —wisdom.” 

under the sun. See Notes at 1:3. 

great. The word gedola anticipates gadol and gedolim in v 14 and, indeed, the 
whole discussion of matters great and small, of insignificant things that have great 
consequences and of apparently great things that are of little real importance 
(9:13-10:4). We should not, therefore, emend the word (so Driver, "Problems 
and Solutions,” p. 231). The adjective here means "great” in the sense of being 
"important” or "significant” (cf. Jon 3:3; Esth 10:3). Cf. Symm: megale dokei moi 
"it seems great to me.” 

14. to it. Instead oi'eleyha "to it,” some Hebrew MSS read c aleyha "against it” 
or "over it.” The latter interpretation prompted Ibn Ezra to conjecture that the 
city was built on a slope, thus enabling the enemy to build bulwarks overlooking 
the city. But 5 eleyha is the superior reading; c aleyha is interpretive and anticipates 
ubana c aleyha in the next line. 

<siegeworks>. Reading mesurim with two Hebrew MSS, LXX, Symm, Syr, and 
Vulg. The form mesodim — properly "net” (see Job 19:6; Eccl 7:26) —does not 
make sense here; it is due to the influence of mesodim "nets” in 7:26 and mesoda 
"net” in 9:12. The form mesodim is sometimes thought to be related to mesuda 
or mesad , whose plurals are always mesudot and mesadot , respectively, never with 
an -im ending. If mesodim does mean "stronghold,” it is unique in classical He¬ 
brew. Moreover, the word mesuda (like mesad) is always associated with defense, 
security, and inaccessibility. It is never used in the sense of a siege-tower, siege- 
ramp, or the like. It is inappropriate to speak of an invader building a "strong¬ 
hold” (i.e., a defensive structure) against a city. Nowhere in Hebrew do we have 
reference to a mesad or mesuda used against ( l al ) a city. By contrast, both masdr 
and mesura may be used of offensive machines (see BDB, pp. 848-49). In Deut 
20:20 we have the expression ubanita masdr ' al-ha'ir "you build a siege-work 
against the city” (cf. masdr c al "a siege-work against” in Mic 4:14; Ezek 4:2). 
These terms probably refer to the movable assault towers, such as those used by 
the Assyrians (see Y. Yadin, The Art of Warfare in Biblical Lands II [New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1963], pp. 390-93). In the Aramaic inscription of Zakkur, msr is 
also used in the sense of a siege-work (see KAI 202.A.9, 15), as it is in the recently 
discovered inscription from Tell Dan (A. Biran and J. Naveh, "An Aramaic Stele 
Fragment from Tell Dan,” IEJ 43 [1993], pp. 81-98 [see msr 7 in line 13 of the 
inscription]). The mswr/mswrh , an offensive machine, must be distinguished 
from the msd/mswd/mswdh 7 a defensive structure. 

15. there was. Hebrew masa bah 7 lit. "one found in it.” Vulg, Syr, and Targ all 
translate the verb as passive, but this does not indicate that a Niphal form of the 
verb was read. We should not emend to read nimsa (with Galling and Kroeber) 
or repoint the form as a Pual passive (Driver) or Qal passive (see Whitley, Kohe- 
leth y pp. 81-82). For the translation of this clause, we may compare the follow¬ 
ing: lo-masa c ezer "one did not find a helper” = "a helper was not found” = 
"there was no helper” (Gen 2:20). See also Notes on yd'mar "one said” at 1:10. 
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LXX reads the verb as active, although it assumes the subject to be the king. 
Some commentators follow this interpretation. So, recently, Fox takes the verb 
to refer to the king, but he interprets mascL to mean “apprehend”: “and in it he 
(the king) apprehended a man who was poor but wise” ( Contradictions , pp. 261— 
62). It is doubtful, however, if mdsa means to physically “apprehend” in Bibli¬ 
cal Hebrew. 

a wise commoner. The word misken is a noun referring to someone who is not 
among the elite of society: the misken (Akkadian muskenu ) is typically contrasted 
with rulers and nobles (see Notes at 4:13) and, thus, is the ancient Palestinian 
equivalent of the smallholder, homesteader, or tenant. The word does not strictly 
mean “poor.” The nouns 3 is and misken are in apposition (cf. 7s lewi “a man, a 
Levite,” Judg 19:1), and hakam is simply the adjective qualifying 7s misken. Like¬ 
wise, ha is hammisken at the end of v 15 must be interpreted as nouns in apposi¬ 
tion. Many Hebrew MSS, LXX A , Vulg, and Targ read wehakam , instead of ha- 
kam , apparently taking misken also as an adjective (thus “a poor but wise man,” 
or the like), but Syr supports MT. 

and he might have delivered. Hebrew umillat-hu . On the verb + independent 
pronoun construction, cf. 5 amarti 3 ani in the next verse and see Notes on dibbarti 
3 ani at 1:16. The perfect is used here to indicate a hypothetical situation (what 
might have happened), as it sometimes does in Biblical and Mishnaic Hebrew 
(see GKC §106.p). Indeed in Mishnaic Hebrew, such hypothetical sentences are 
very frequently unmarked, as is the case here (see Segal, A Grammar of Mishnaic 
Hebrew , $310). In part, the translation depends on how one interprets what fol¬ 
lows, specifically, how one understands the verb zakar. If one takes weadam Id 3 
zakar to mean “but no one remembered him,” then one must assume umillat- 
hu to indicate also a past situation: i.e., “he delivered . . . but no one remem¬ 
bered him” (so RSV; REB; NIV). Yet, weadam lo 3 zakar could be taken to mean 
“no one brought him to mind,” that is, “no one thought of him” (so NJPS). 

no one gave thought to that commoner. The verb zakar is found in parallelism 
with sim c al leb “to take to heart” (cf. Isa 47:7; 57:11), he c ela c al leb “to raise to 
mind” (Isa 65:17; Jer 3:16), siah “to consider” (Ps 77:4, 7 [Eng w 5, 8]), and bin 
“to pay attention” (Deut 32:7; Isa 43:18). Indeed, Qohelet himself uses zakar in 
this sense in 5:19 (Eng v 18), 11:8, and 12:1. Here in 9:15 he means that no one 
thought to consult or to pay attention to the commoner, even though they had 
known of him as a sage. This meaning of weadam lo 3 zakar is confirmed in the 
next verse (v 16). Fox objects, however, that Qohelet could not have been talking 
about a hypothetical situation, since “[t]he reader would certainly wonder how 
Qohelet could know that the wise man could have done this” ( Contradictions , 
p. 263). And so Fox prefers to interpret the verse to say that no one remembered 
what Qohelet had in fact accomplished. But Fox is unnecessarily second- 
guessing the ancient readers. If the readers were so literalistic, they would, like¬ 
wise, have wondered how Qohelet could have remembered the incident, when 
he himself just said that no one did. The ancient reader, as does the modern, 
understands Qohelet to be the “omniscient narrator” who knows all the facts of 
the story and lays them out as he deems appropriate. In this case, one presumes 
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that Qohelet knew the plan of the sage and he judged that it might have suc¬ 
ceeded, if it had been given a chance. D. N. Freedman has reminded me that we 
have an analogy to this hypothetical situation in Ahitophels advice to Absalom in 
2 Samuel 16-17. The advice of Ahitophel was ignored, so we do not know how 
things would have turned out. Nevertheless, the narrator in that passage is very 
confident that Ahitophels advice was sound, and that if it had been followed, 
Absalom would have succeeded and David would have been defeated. Within 
the confines of the story, it is important for the narrator to establish that Ahito- 
phels advice was sound and that it would have succeeded. The author knows 
very well what the outcome would have been because he is the “omniscient nar¬ 
rator.” Even if the story was based on historical reality, it has been shaped by the 
narrator’s purpose. 

17. in calmness. The calmness here probably refers to the delivery of the words 
(so NJPS: “words softly spoken”), rather than their reception (so RSV has “heard 
in quiet,” although NRSV has “quiet words”). The contrast is between the calm 
words of the wise and the loud rantings of the ruler among fools. The Masoretic 
punctuation supports this interpretation. 

a ruler among fools. There is some ambiguity in the expression mdsel bak- 
kesilim: it may be taken to mean either “a ruler of fools” (NAB; NIV; JB: “Some¬ 
one commanding an army of fools”) or “a ruler among fools” (RSV; NASB; 
NEB) —that is, a chief fool. The ambiguity is perhaps deliberate. If the ruler is 
considered a fool, indeed, the chief fool, he is also the offensive one ( hote 5 ) who 
singly destroys much good (v 18). 

18. offender. See Note at 2:26 on the spelling of hote 5 and its meaning. Instead 
of hote\ Syr assumes hef “sin,” a reading favored by many scholars (so NJPS: “a 
single error”; NEB: “a single mistake”; JB: “a single sin”). But the best Hebrew 
MSS support MT (reading hwf), as do LXX and Targ. In fact, the “offender” 
probably refers to the “ruler among fools” mentioned in the preceding verse. 

10 1. A fly that dies. Reading zebub yamut as an asyndetic relative clause (so 

Delitszch, Galling, Lauha), like 5 ends yamut “a mortal who dies” (Isa 51:12). 
MTs zebube mawet , lit. “flies of Death,” has usually been taken to mean “dead 
flies” (cf. Symm, Vulg, Syr, and Jerome) and is often presumed to be analogous 
with 7s mawet (1 Kgs 2:26), 'anse-mawet (2 Sam 19:29), ben-mawet (1 Sam 20:31; 
2 Sam 12:5), and bene-mawet (1 Sam 26:16). But the analogy is not entirely satis¬ 
factory. Without exception, these expressions occur in denigrations and insults. 
Moreover, mawet in such expressions is an allusion to the god, Mot (Death), the 
Canaanite deity of death and the king of the netherworld (cf. 2 Sam 22:5, 6; Job 
18:13; Pss 7:14; 18:5; 116:3; Prov 13:14; 14:27). In any case, zebube mawet does 
not mean “dead flies,” which would have been expressed by Hebrew zebubim 
metim, as Gordis has observed ( Koheleth , p. 314). 

Furthermore, as Fox notes, “flies are not deadly and in any case their deadli¬ 
ness would not spoil the ointment; nor is it relevant that they are doomed” ( Con¬ 
tradictions, p. 264). This verse seems to be making the same point as the preced¬ 
ing and following verses: that a single or a little thing that is bad may outweigh a 
whole lot of good. It is best, therefore, to assume that the Hebrew text as we have 
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it reflects a misdivision of the consonants because the asyndeton had not been 
properly understood. There are other instances in the book of misdivisions of 
words (see Notes at 5:6 [Eng v 7]; 7:19, 27; 8:1). The singular zebub — attested 
in Targ, kdybN “like a fly” —is in agreement with the masculine singular verb 
yab'is (“causes to turn rancid”) and is an appropriate parallel for the singular 
noun siklut “foolishness,” whereas the plural noun “flies” poses a grave syntacti¬ 
cal problem. 

<a bowl of>. The form yabbia c in MT is problematic. It appears to be related 
to the root nb c “to burst forth, spring forth, gush.” Hence, it is usually assumed to 
mean “to bubble” and, hence, secondarily, “to ferment.” The verb is assumed to 
be asyndetically linked to the preceding: “causes to turn rancid (and) ferments.” 
Some scholars invoke Arabic bagaga or bagga “to emit, effervesce” (so Driver, 
“Problems and Solutions,” pp. 231-32), but the existence of this verb in Hebrew 
is highly questionable. The word is omitted in Symm, Targ, and Vulg, perhaps 
because it was perceived to be redundant. Accordingly, it is frequently deleted as 
an explicatory gloss or some sort of a dittography (so Barton, Galling, Lauha). 
There is some indication, however, that the word is taken as a noun instead of a 
verb. Thus, Syr has rnn “vessel” and LXX has skeuasia “preparation,” perhaps 
an inner Greek error for skeuos “vessel” (so Horst in BHS). It is possible that the 
original text may have had gabia c “cup, bowl.” The confusion of yod and gimel 
is not surprising, since the two were graphically similar in several scribal hands 
from the third century b.c.e. on (e.g., byt “house” for bgt “in Gath” read by LXX 
in 2 Sam 21:22). Hence we read gby\ instead of yby c in MT. 

perfumers oil Hebrew semen roqeah. The identical term is attested several 
times in Ugaritic, smn rqh (KTU 1.41.21; 1.148.21; 4.91.5; cf. also 4.31.2). An 
Aramaic equivalent, rqh 5 zy msh “perfume of oil,” is found in a fragmentary text 
from Saqqara in Persian period Egypt (see Segal, Aramaic Documents , No. 
45b. 5). The perfume appears to be an item of great value. Cf. also Hebrew qetoret 
roqah ma'aseh roqeah “perfumed incense, product of a perfumer” (Exod 30:35; 
see also 30:25, 29; 37:29). The “perfumers oil” is really an ointment concocted 
with various aromatic spices. 

outweighs wisdom and honor. The earliest translators apparently had trouble 
with the meaning of the verse. LXX reads timion oligon sophias hyper doxan 
aphrosynes megalen “a little wisdom is more honor than the great glory of folly,” 
apparently reflecting Hebrew yqr hkmh m't mkbwd sklwt gdwlh. Vulg has pretio- 
sior est sapientia et gloria parva et ad tempus stultitia “wisdom and glory are more 
precious than small and short-lived folly,” reflecting Hebrew yqrm hkmh kbwd 
sklwt m c t. We should probably not take yaqar to mean “precious,” however. 
Rather, the adjective may be used here in the sense of “weighty” (so Rashbam). 
The meaning is found in Postbiblical Hebrew and in Aramaic (see Jastrow, Dic¬ 
tionary , pp. 592-93). 

2. to their right. . . to their left. The mind of the wise is supposed to be antitheti¬ 
cal to that of fools; “right” and “left” simply indicate opposite sides. In Gen 24:49, 
“right” and “left” are used in connection with decision-making; the idiom “to the 
face the right or the left” means “to decide what to do.” Quite possibly, too, 
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“right” and “left” here have ethical connotations. That is, “right” signifies what 
is good, honorable, and favorable, while “left” refers to what is bad, weak, and 
unfavorable (cf. Gen 48:12-20; Matt 25:31-46). Thus, in Jon 4:11 the inhabit¬ 
ants of Nineveh are said to have been incapable of distinguishing “between their 
right hand and their left” ( lo-yada c ben-yemino lismolo) — that is, they could not 
tell what is good from what is bad. In Postbiblical Hebrew, the denominative verb 
hismeil “to go left” can have the meaning “to go wrong” or “to make the wrong 
use,” and the Hiphil verb hemin “to go right” may mean “to do the right thing” 
(, b. Sabb. 63a; 88b). Cf. English what is “right” and what is “sinister” (from the 
Latin word meaning “left”) and French droit and gauche. 

3. when fools. Both Ketib (kesehassakal ) and Qere (kesessakal ) are possible. 
The meaning of the text is unchanged in either case. One may conjecture, how¬ 
ever, that the reading of Ketib , which does not syncopate the definite article and, 
therefore, has the more difficult reading, is original. Some Hebrew MSS and 
LXX support Qere , however. 

their minds are deficient. Hebrew libbo baser. Despite the frequency of the 
idiom hasar leb “lacking sense” (Prov 6:32; 7:7; 9:4, 16; 10:13; 11:12; 15:21; 
17:18; 24:30), we need not take libbo as the object (so Ginsburg; Hertzberg). 
That libbo “his heart” might be construed as the subject here should hardly be 
surprising, given the fact that leb is personified so frequently in this book (see 
Notes and Comment at 1:16 and 2:3). So Targ interprets: Ibyh hsyr mn hkmt\ lit. 
“his heart is lacking from wisdom.” 

they tell everyone they are fools. Hebrew weamar lakkol sakal hu may be trans¬ 
lated literally either as (1) u and he says to everyone that he is a fool” (so RSV) or 
(2) U but he says of everyone, ‘He is a fool!’” (NEB: “calls everyone else a fool”; 
NAB: “he calls everything foolish”). Either the fool reveals his own folly readily, 
or he readily judges others to be fools. And each interpretation has its supporters 
among commentators, both ancient and modern (see Whitley, Koheleth , p. 84). 
The translation adopted here attempts to preserve the ambiguity of the Hebrew, 
with a slight tilt (evident in the translation of the conjunction we- as “and”) in 
favor of the first view. This ambiguity may have been intended by Qohelet him¬ 
self. Perhaps in Qohelet’s view, those who are wise in their own eyes, who regard 
everyone else as fools, show themselves to be real fools by their conduct. This 
seems to be the understanding of the Syriac translators. 

4. temper. For this meaning of ruah , see Prov 16:32; Judg 8:3; and Notes at 7:8. 

calmness. The Hebrew word marpe may be multivalent. If the root is rp 3 (“to 

heal”), the word may have to do with reconciliation and forgiveness. See the use 
of rp 3 in Ps 60:4 (Eng v 2); 103:3; Hos 7:1; 2 Chron 7:14. Thus, marpe is used of 
soothing/healing speech (Prov 12:18; 15:4; 16:24). But marpe may also bear 
some meaning of the root rph (“to relax”); it may connote calmness (see Prov 
14:30). It is unnecessary to limit the range of meaning to one root or the other, 
for there may be some semantic overlap between the two. Even within a single 
book, Jeremiah, both marpe (14:19) and marpeh (8:15) occur, with no apparent 
difference in meaning. In Jer 8:15, marpeh may mean both “calm” and “healing” 
(so NEB “respite”; NJPS “relief”; NRSV “healing”), and in Jer 38:4 merappe is 
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attested where merappeh is expected. In other Semitic languages, too, rp 3 may 
have the same wide semantic range. Thus, in Arabic, the verb may mean either 
“to mend, effect reconciliation, appease” or “to treat with gentleness, soothe” 
(Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon , Part 3, p. 1117). It is likely, therefore, that marpe 
in Ecclesiastes means both “calmness” (remaining calm) and something like 
“soothing” or “pacification.” Fox is correct, therefore, in saying that it is a near¬ 
synonym of nahat “calmness” in 9:17 ( Contradictions , p. 266). It is not only 
calmness in the sense of composure (so NASB and JB; NAB: “mildness”), how¬ 
ever, but also in the sense of pacification or soothing. One must remain calm in 
a dangerous situation (see 8:3), but one should also try to calm the angry one 
down (see Prov 16:14; Sir 20:28b). Both forms of calmness are needed in an 
overheated situation. 

5. under the sun. See Notes at 1:3. 

a veritable mistake. The preposition k in kisgaga is not meant to indicate a lack 
of reality, thus u like a mistake” or “as if a mistake,” as some of the ancient versions 
have it (so LXX hos; Aq and Theod homoios; Vulg quasi). Rather, it is to be taken 
as the kap veritatis (see GKC §118.x; Joiion-Muraoka §133.g). 

stemming from. The form yosa is the feminine participle formed on analogy 
with Ill-weak verbs (see Notes at 2:26); otherwise we should expect yoset. 

the proprietor. See Notes at 7:19. 

6. The simpleton. The Hebrew word hassekel is a hapax legomenon. The an¬ 
cient versions either assumed the word to be hassakal “the fool” (cf. 2:19; 7:17; 
10:3 [twice], 14), or they took hassekel to be used in the concrete sense. Indeed, 
most interpreters take hassekel to be no different in meaning from hassakal. The 
parallelism of “the fool” (or “folly”) and “the rich” seems awkward, however. 
Hence, some commentators emend the word to read hassekel “the clever” (so 
Ibn Ezra; Kimhi). Others take £ asirim to mean not the wealthy, but those who are 
“rich in eloquence and wisdom” (so Jerome). Still others disregard the Masoretic 
punctuation— with the disjunctive accent on rabbim — to read rabbim wa'asmm 
“the noble and the rich” (so NEB), which, it is assumed, provides a better contrast 
with hassekel: i.e., the fool is set in high places // the nobles and the rich abide 
in low estate (so Lauha). 

There is no need to emend or repunctuate the text. In contrast with c asirim y 
the word hassekel “the fool” refers to someone who is a social outcast. In this 
case, the sekel is the one who is thought to be mentally deficient (cf. libbo haser 
“his mind is deficient” in 9:3 and lo-yada ' laleket ’ el-ir “he does not know the 
way to town” in 10:15), a half-wit, who is not expected to succeed in society. 
In the Akkadian texts, the saklu “simpleton” (the equivalent of Hebrew sekel) is 
regularly associated with the outcasts of society; it is associated with sakku “half¬ 
wit,” samu “inept,” hasikku “deaf,” la mudu “ignoramus,” ishappu “rogue,” and 
so forth (see CAD XV, p. 80). Indeed, the simpletons are described as people 
who do not belong to “the old families” and whose appointment to high office is 
regarded as an irregularity (see ABL 1103:6; 437 rev. line 15, both cited in CAD 
XV, p. 80). Unsophisticated, uncultured simpletons (the adjective saklu in Ak¬ 
kadian means “uncouth”) are not expected to rise to the top in society. Qohelet 
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is, thus, speaking of a topsy-turvy world in which the incompetent are in positions 
of power and influence, whereas the elite are in lowly positions. The author prob¬ 
ably has in mind the “offender” whose action caused much damage (9:18), or 
the proprietor one who is responsible for the error mentioned in the preceding 
verse. In any case, the Hebrew noun hassekel corresponds to what one may call 
today, whether in seriousness or in insults, “the moron” or “the idiot.” And Qo- 
helet might have used the term hassekel in the same derisive way that we do 
when we speak of incompetent people being where they ought not be: the “mo¬ 
rons” are in charge! Cf. also 10:16, where the king is said to be a na l ar , i.e. either 
“a lad” or “a servant” (see Notes and Comment at 10:16). The normal order of 
things has been disrupted. 

great heights. If MT is correct in its punctuation, the absence of the definite 
article with the adjective, rabbim, must be regarded as a peculiar feature of late 
Hebrew, where the definite article on the adjective or participle is occasionally 
omitted, even though the noun that it qualifies is definite (cf. haggepen nokriya 
“the wild vine,” Jer 2:21; haggoyim rabbim “the many nations,” Ezek 39:27; hap- 
pesa c somem “the transgression that desolates,” Dan 8:13; hassiqqus mesomem 
“the abomination that makes desolate,” Dan 11:31). The same phenomenon is 
evident in Postbiblical Hebrew, where we find expressions like hm'rkh gdwlh “the 
great pile” (m. Tamid 2:4). See, further, Segal, A Grammar of Mishnaic Hebrew, 
§377. There is no need, therefore, to emend or repoint the text. 

the rich. In contrast with “the simpleton” (hassekel), “the rich” simply means 
the wealthy upper class (cf. Isa 53:9; Jer 9:22 [Eng v 23]; Mic 6:12). Wealth is 
really not the issue, but the presumed status of these people. The rich are ex¬ 
pected to be in the ruling class (see Prov 22:7; Mic 6:12). See also 10:20, where 
c asir “rich” is associated with melek “king.” 

low estate. Or “humiliation” (cf. Ps 136:23). The meaning of sepel in our pas¬ 
sage is not entirely clear, however. Perhaps it refers to the demotion of those who 
were once powerful. Cf. Isa 26:5, “for he has brought low those who dwell on 
high ( yosebe marom ).” 

7. on horses. Two Hebrew MSS (Kennicott nos. 18, 167) add rkbym “riding” 
after c bdym , probably an explicatory plus. I prefer the shorter reading. D. N. 
Freedman, however, argues plausibly that the reading of the majority of witnesses 
is erroneous. He contends that original rkbym was lost by haplography (note the 
similar -ym ending of 'bdym). Freedmans reconstruction yields a better balance 
between the two cola. It may also be noted that the three verbs ysb (v 6), rkb 
(v 7), and hlk (v 7) are also used together in Judg 5:10. In any case —whether we 
take the longer or shorter reading —the meaning of the text is unaffected. 

Foreign to the Levant, horses were very expensive to acquire and maintain. 
Hence, they were used largely for military purposes. In the Persian period, horses 
were also used by the imperial government for couriers (Esth 8:10, 14). Donkeys 
and camels were ordinarily used for transportation of ordinary citizens, whereas 
horses were used to carry only kings and nobles (see Esth 6:8-9; 2 Chron 25:28). 
Ownership of horses was a mark of wealth and power (cf. Deut 17:16). Horses 
were a status symbol. So one reads in one of the Amarna letters: “the messenger 
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of the king of Akka is honored more than [my] messeng[er], f[or they fur]nished 
[h]im with a horse” (EA 88:46-48; translated in W. L. Moran, The A mama Let¬ 
ters [Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University, 1992], p. 161). Certainly slaves were 
not expected on horses. 

8. pit. The word gummas is probably an Aramaic loanword (Wagner, Aramai- 
smen , p. 52). It is a hapax legomenon in Hebrew. Similar versions of the proverb 
are found elsewhere, although the noun is not gummas , but sahat (Prov 26:27, 
Ps 7:16 [Eng v 15]) or siha (Ps 57:7 [Eng v 6]). The author has in mind the 
hunter who digs a pit as a trap for animals (see Jer 18:22; 48:43-44; Sir 27:26). 
Since these pits were camouflaged, the hunters had to be extremely careful, for 
they themselves were the most vulnerable to their traps. 

one who breaks down. The reference is to one who dismantles a gader (see Isa 
5:5; Ps 80:13 [Eng v 12]), hence one should not translate “breaks through a wall” 
(RSV). Note that in Eccl 3:3, lipros “breaking down” is the opposite of libnot 
“building up.” 

wall. The Hebrew word gader here is not a “hedge,” as in Hos 2:8 (Eng v 6), 
but a stone fence (cf. Prov 24:31; Num 22:24), which may be built up (Mic 7:11) 
or broken down (Isa 5:5; Ps 80:13 [Eng v 12]; Prov 24:31). See also DNWSI I, 
p. 215. Such stone fences, still ubiquitous in Palestine today, are made of un¬ 
hewn stones that are piled up. They were built to protect vineyards, orchards, 
and gardens. Snakes may lurk between the stones in such walls, so one who re¬ 
moves the stones becomes vulnerable to snakebites. Even city walls or residential 
walls are known to harbor snakes in the nooks and crannies (see Amos 5:19). 

9. quarries. The Hiphil of ns c may mean “to quarry” (1 Kgs 5:31 [Eng v 16]) — 
i.e., to remove stones from a massa c “quarry” (1 Kgs 6:7). Although the Bible does 
not often mention the quarrying of stones, we know from the number of quarries 
found in Israel that quarrying activities must have been quite extensive (see Y. 
Shiloh and A. Horowitz, “Ashlar Quarries of the Iron Age in the Hill Country of 
Israel,” BASOR 217 [1975], pp. 37-47). 

be injured. It has been observed that Hebrew c sb may be related to different 
roots in Proto-Semitic: sb , *'db f or *gdb. I. Kottsieper is probably correct to note 
that the verb here is related to Proto-Semitic *'db “to cut, pierce” (“Bedeutung 
der Wz. c sb und skn ,” pp. 213-22). Cf. Arabic c adaba “to cut, pierce, break, in¬ 
jure” (Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon , Part 5, pp. 261-62). In any case, the injury 
here is certainly physical (cf. ' assebotam “their wounds,” Ps 147:3). 

be endangered. The verb sakan occurs with this meaning only here in the He¬ 
brew Bible, but it is widely attested in Postbiblical Hebrew and Aramaic (see 
Jastrow, Dictionary , p. 991). Some have argued for a more specific meaning, sug¬ 
gesting a denominative verb related to the noun sakkin “knife” in Prov 23:2 
(Driver, “Problems,” p. 239), hence the meaning “to cut oneself.” But, while the 
noun sakkin “knife” is found in Postbiblical Hebrew and in Aramaic, the verb 
is not attested anywhere. Kottsieper (“Die Bedeutung der Wz. c sb und skn” 
pp. 220-23) cites Ugaritic sknt “image” ( KTU 1.4.1.42), from which he argues 
for a verb meaning “to engrave, to cut into.” The precise meaning and etymology 
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of Ugaritic sknt are far from clear, however. Deut 19:5 gives an instance of the 
danger that a woodcutter faced: the ax head may slip off and hit someone. 

10. implement. Hebrew barzel often refers to instruments of iron, specifically 
iron tools for cutting wood (Deut 19:5; 2 Kgs 6:5-6; Isa 10:34) — i.e., ax, hatchet, 
or the like. 

is blunt. MT qeha (Piel perfect 3 ms), if correctly vocalized, should be taken 
as transitive but interpreted impersonally: thus, “one has blunted the implement’' 
means the same thing as “the implement has been blunted.” Other scholars 
maintain that the Piel verb has an intransitive meaning in this particular case. It 
must be noted, however, that the verb is not attested elsewhere with this meaning 
in Piel. We should perhaps vocalize the verb as qaha (Qal perfect 3 ms) or, better, 
take the form to be an adjective, qeheh y a form widely attested in Postbiblical 
Hebrew for iron implements (see Jastrow, Dictionary , p. 1321). L XXekpesg “fall 
off” does not reflect Hebrew npl y as Ginsburg suggests ( Coheleth , p. 431), but 
rather, a meaning of qhh known in Postbiblical Hebrew (y. Ber. IX, 13 a ; Deut. 
Rabb. section 2). The Greek translator(s) may have been thinking of the slipping 
of the ax head, as described in Deut 19:5. 

one does not sharpen it first. Hebrew wehu lo'-panim qilqal is difficult. Com¬ 
mentators have long assumed that panim here means “edge” on the basis of Ezek 
21:21 (Eng v 16) where, in reference to a sword, it is said: 3 ana panayik mu'adot , 
lit. “wherever your face is directed” (NRSV: “wherever your edge is directed”). 
Hence, wehu lo 3 qilqal is usually translated as “(its) edge is unsharpened” (so 
NIV), or the like. The sword in the Ezekiel passage is personified, however, so 
one cannot argue from that text alone that panim in Hebrew has the meaning 
“edge.” The text simply refers to the direction that the personified sword may 
take (so NJPS: “whither are you bound?”). Hebrew panim , in fact, never refers 
to the tip of a blade; peh “mouth” may be used for the edge of an iron implement, 
but not panim , lit. “face.” One should, therefore, assume that panim in our pas¬ 
sage is used adverbially, in place of the more common lepanim “before” (cf. Ezek 
2:10; 1 Chron 19:10; 2 Chron 13:14; see also examples in Postbiblical Hebrew 
cited in Jastrow, Dictionary , p. 1189). One may compare here the usage of ros 
“[at the] beginning” in Judg 7:19, where ros is used adverbially in place of the 
expected form lews (so in Lam 2:19). Cf. also Akkadian panu “earlier, earliest, 
before” (AHW, pp. 822-23). So Vulg translates et hoc non ut prius “and it is not 
as before.” Failure to understand this irregular usage of panim led to the confu¬ 
sion in the ancient versions, some of which omit the negative altogether (LXX, 
Syr), while others read Iw in its place (MSS or ). The reading in MT should be re¬ 
tained. 

As for the form qilqal , one may take it to be a denominative verb related to 
qalal “burnished” (Ezek 1:7; Dan 10:6). It is possible, however, to vocalize the 
verb as a passive, qulqal, and take hu as referring to the implement (so Driver, 
“Problems,” p. 232): thus, “but it (the implement) has not been sharpened first.” 

exert more force. Hebrew wahayalim yegabber , lit. “one increases power.” Com¬ 
pare the idiom gaberu hayil “increase in power” (Job 21:7). 
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It is an advantage. Disregarding the disjunctive accent on hksyr and taking 
weyitron haksir hokma as a verbless clause, with the infinitive used in place of 
a noun (see Waltke-O’Connor §36.2.1), lit. “an advantage is to make wisdom 
appropriate.” Cf. A. Frendo (“The ‘Broken Construct Chain’ in Qoh 10,10b,” 
pp. 544-45), who reads: “the advantage of wisdom is success.” 

to appropriate. Lit. “to make suitable” —assuming the reading haksir (the 
Hiphil inf. cs.) with Ketib, instead of hakser (Hiphil inf. abs.) with Qere. The 
Hiphil of ksr does not occur elsewhere in the Bible, but in Postbiblical Hebrew 
it occurs frequently in the sense of “to permit, adapt, make appropriate, make fit, 
enable.” Cf. Jastrow, Dictionary , p. 677. One may also compare Imperial Ara¬ 
maic ksyr “suitable, appropriate” and the verb ksr “to be suitable” (see Segal, 
Aramaic Texts , Nos. 26.7, 14; 48.1-2, 6-7). Here in Ecclesiastes the point is that 
one should apply wisdom properly. In other words, it is an advantage to use wis¬ 
dom correctly. Instead of the Hiphil infinitive absolute (hakser), many Hebrew 
MSS and, presumably, the Vorlage(n) of LXX, Symm, and Syr assume the defi¬ 
nite article 4- substantive: “the successful one.” Since the Hiphil of ksr does not 
occur elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible, it is easy to see how scribes might have 
interpreted the form in terms of what is common. MT is the lectio difficilior and, 
therefore, not to be emended. 

11. If a snake that cannot be charmed bites. There are two ways to interpret 
Hebrew 3 im-yissok hannahas belo'-lahas. The Masoretic punctuation — with a 
disjunctive accent on hannahas (thus, “if a snake bites without a charm”) —as¬ 
sumes that the snake bites before a charm is effected. It is also possible, however, 
that the expression belo'-lahas “without charm” refers to the snake itself, rather 
than to the situation or the bite. If so, we should disregard the disjunctive accent 
on hannahas and read the noun with the following words: thus, hannahas held 3 - 
lahas “a snake without charm” —a snake for which no charm is effective. The 
reference is, then, to deadly snakes, those for which charms are of no use. Jer 
8:17 refers to certain poisonous snakes for which there is no charm ( 3 en-lahas ), 
while Ps 58:5-6 (Eng w 4-5) refers to snakes that do not heed the sound of 
the charmer, cannot be charmed. Cf. Akkadian seri la siptim “a snake without 
charm” (Sumer 13, p. 93, lines 1, 3), by which is meant a snake that cannot be 
warded off by incantations. An Aramaic letter from the Persian period refers to a 
person who almost died of snakebite, but we do not know how death was averted 
in that case (TAD I, 2.5.8). 

charmer. It is curious that the charmer is not simply called melahes, as else¬ 
where in the Bible (melahasim in Ps 58:6 [Eng v 5]), or hwbr nswk (Sir 12:13), 
but ba c al hallason , lit. “the master of the tongue.” The designation may be of the 
snake charmer as one who is ordinarily able to repress the dangerous tongues of 
snakes (cf. Job 20:16; Ps 140:4 [Eng v 3]). It is more likely, however, that the 
reference is to the charmer as an expert of incantations. We should perhaps com¬ 
pare Hebrew ba c al hallason “master of the tongue” with Akkadian bel lisani, lit. 
“master of the tongue,” which in Neo-Assyrian and Standard Babylonian texts 
refers to anyone who is skilled in a foreign language, and note that lisanu, lit. 
“tongue,” may be used of spells and prayers (see CAD IX, pp. 211, 215). In this 
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case, the ba c al hallason is perhaps one who is conversant with snake incantations 
(cf. KJV: “a babbler”), perhaps incantations against snakebites. 

12. The words from the mouth of the wise bring favor . This verse is usually inter¬ 
preted to mean that the words of the wise will bring favor upon themselves. The 
expression “words from the mouth of the wise” in this verse, however, also recalls 
“the words of the wise” in 9:17 and, by extension, also the words of the wise 
commoner in 9:13-16 (see debarayw in 9:16). In the case of that wise commoner, 
it seems that the words of the wise did not win any favor, even as it is suggested 
in 9:11 (/o 5 layyode'im hen “favor does not belong to the clever”). One cannot, 
therefore, interpret 10:12 apart from the reality identified at the beginning of the 
passage, namely, 9:11-18. For Qohelet, it is true that the wise may win favor (so 
10:12), but there is no guarantee that they will (so 9:11, 17). By the same token, 
the words of fools may destroy them, but then again the fools may be heard over 
the wise. 

the lips of fools consume them . The plural form for “lips” (instead of the more 
common dual form), appears only in late texts (Ps 45:3; 59:8; Cant 4:3, 11; 5:13; 
Isa 59:3). Moreover, the verb teballe'ennu is singular even though the subject 
(siptot) is plural, perhaps because it was understood that the mouth was intended 
(but see GKC $145.n). “Mouth,” whether literal or figurative, is elsewhere the 
subject of the verb bl‘ (Num 16:30, 32; Prov 19:28; cf. Jer 51:44). For the juxtapo¬ 
sition of hn “favor” and sptwt “lips,” one may compare the saying in the Aramaic 
Proverbs of Ahiqar: hn gbr hymnwth wsnth kdbt spwth “truthfulness brings one 
favor, but the lies of ones lips bring hatred” (see text in TAD III, 1.1.132). 

13. irrationality. See Notes at 2:12. 

14. multiplies words. See Notes at 6:11. 

No one knows what will happen. Some Hebrew MSS, LXX, Symm, Syr, SyrH, 
and Vulg read mshyh “what has happened,” instead of mh-syhyh in MT, which 
is supported by Targ. The use of the imperfect /o’ yeda 1 makes it unlikely that the 
past is meant (unless one also emends fe 5 yeda c to read lo yada 1 ). Nor is it true 
that people do not know what has happened. 

hereafter. Hebrew meaharayw may refer generally to the future but also, as 
elsewhere, to death (see Notes at 6:12). The translation here preserves that ambi¬ 
guity. Cf. also 9:12. 

15. The toil of fools wearies them. The Hebrew text is difficult for two reasons: 
(1) the lack of coordination between the apparent masculine gender of l amdl 
and the feminine verb teyagge'ennu , and (2) the lack of coordination between 
the plural noun hakkesilim and the singular object suffix attached to the verb. In 
the first place, since 'amal is elsewhere always masculine, the verb teyagge c ennu 
would suggest either a textual corruption of some sort or that l amal in this one 
instance is feminine. Many scholars emend the verb to the masculine form, 
yyg c nw (Ehrlich, Hertzberg, Galling, Zimmerli, Lauha). But it is difficult to see, 
then, why anyone would have read tyg'nw , the more problematic reading that is 
attested in all but one Hebrew MS. The taw cannot be explained as a mechanical 
error of some sort. Fox has proposed to read c ml hksyl myg'nw , explaining the taw 
as a sort of dittograph of either mem or yod (Contradictions , p. 270). Clearly 
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tyg'nw is the more difficult —and probably correct —reading. Whitley proposes 
to take the verb tyg'nw as an example of the taqtul masculine imperfect, such as 
we find in Ugaritic ( Kohelet , pp. 86-88). This obviates any need to emend the 
text to an easier reading. Yet the existence of the taqtul imperfect in Hebrew is 
doubtful (see the detailed discussion in Schoors, Pleasing Words , pp. 80-85). 

It is perhaps easiest to assume that c amal is treated as a feminine noun here 
(see BDB, p. 765); nouns that are generally treated as masculine are occasionally 
treated as feminine (e.g., mahaneh in Gen 32:9; hamon in Job 31:34; musar in 
Prov 4:13). One should not, therefore, be hasty to emend the text to an easier 
reading. As for the tension between the noun hakkesilim and the object suffix 
attached to the verb, the textual witnesses are divided: LXX B and Syr take the 
pronominal suffix to be plural, whereas LXX ASP , Targ, and Vulg assume the noun 
to be singular. The singular noun is supported by the singular verb yada‘ in the 
parallel line. Whitley argues that hakkesilim is really a noun with an old case¬ 
ending and the enclitic mem (Koheleth f p. 8), but it would be odd to find such 
archaisms in so late a book. It is easiest to follow Ginsburg ( Coheleth , p. 440) in 
assuming the distributive use of the object suffix and the singular verb yada‘ in 
the parallel line (see GKC $145m). 

for. The particle 5 aser may be translated as causal (so Symm) or resultative, 
depending on how one interprets the idiom that follows. 

they do not know the way to town. Hebrew lo'-yada 1 laleket 3 el-'ir , lit. “he does 
not know to go to town/' This is probably an idiom referring to the incompetence 
of fools (cf. v 3; so Fox, Contradictions , p. 269). This verse may provide some 
clue as to the extent of urbanization in Palestine during Qohelet's time. In an 
urbanized society, the city is the center of commercial and social intercourse. 
The way to the city is, therefore, common knowledge; everyone except the most 
stupid and incompetent knows the way to town. 

COMMENT 

The words sabti weraoh “further I saw” (or, literally, “I turned and saw”) at the 
beginning of 9:11 signal a new literary unit. In the face of the common fate of 
death for all people (9:1-6), the author calls for enjoyment of life while it is still 
possible (9:7-10). Now he turns to observe that everything in life is subject to 
chance. The larger literary unit may be divided into three sections, each intro¬ 
duced by “I have observed”: 9:11-12; 9:13-10:4; 10:5-15. The common thread 
through all three sections is the notion that everything in life is precarious. At 
the beginning of the unit, the author says that human beings do not know their 
time (9:12). At the end of the passage, the point is reiterated that human beings 
do not know what will happen (10:14). This reference to human lack of knowl¬ 
edge thus frames the literary unit. 

Time and Incidence (9:11-12) 

In 9:11-12, Qohelet makes the point that there are no prescribed rules that can 
guarantee success. Things do not always work out as people might expect. Nei¬ 
ther the swift nor the valiant can be assured of victory. The author appears to 
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have in mind the able-bodied people —the fast and strong —who are always ex¬ 
pected to win. Heroes are always expected to triumph. But the expected may not 
happen. So, too, the intellectual elite —the wise, the intelligent, the learned — 
will not necessarily have an advantage over others in terms of their livelihood, 
wealth, or favor. This is not to say that they will fail, or that they do not generally 
have an “edge” over others in life (compare Prov 3:16), only that there is no 
guarantee. There is no assurance of success for those who are physically able, 
nor for those who are intellectually gifted. 

The problem is that people do not control time (9:11). By the curious expres¬ 
sion “a timely incident” (literally “a time and an incident”) the author means an 
accident, perhaps a fatal accident. The verb for the happening of this incident 
(yiqreh “befall”) is related to the word miqreh “fate” in 9:2-3 (also 2:14-15; 3:19). 
Accidents happen. No one can predict when something tragic may happen that 
will put an end to ones ability to enjoy life, achieve ones goals, or fulfill ones 
potential. Indeed, no one knows when the ultimate misfortune, namely death, 
may come. This is the one “incident” from which nobody escapes. Every person 
has his or her own inevitable time — that is, the time of death — but no one knows 
when that will be (9:12; 10:14; see also 7:17). This “incident” is “timely” only in 
the sense that it will happen in time, but the timing is utterly unpredictable. In 
such a world, all mortals are like fish and birds that wander about innocently. All 
of a sudden they may be caught, without any distinction as to their species or 
their readiness. The trap may spring and the net may be cast or hauled up at any 
time. It is not as if only the fully mature will be caught, but anyone at all. Every¬ 
thing is subject to chance. That is precisely why the author urges people to enjoy 
life at every opportunity (see kol-'et, literally, “at every time” in 9:8). 

Truisms and Reality (9:13-10:4) 

The introductory words “this, too” indicate that there is both continuity and dis¬ 
continuity with the preceding verses. What follows is a further observation about 
wisdom. Whereas in 9:11 there is only a general remark that the wise, the clever, 
and the learned are not assured of success, the author turns now to a specific 
example that illustrates the fact that wisdom will not necessarily get one ahead. 
The case concerns an unnamed little town. We do not know if this example was 
taken from a historical incident well-known to Qohelet s audience (but is lost to 
the modern reader), or if it is merely an anecdote that has no specific historical 
basis (compare 4:13-16). Attempts to locate the story in history have not been 
successful; and they are not necessary. Qohelet uses the story to illustrate a point 
about how the effectiveness of wisdom is also subject to chance. The anecdote 
begins with the invasion of a certain “little town” by a “great king,” who sur¬ 
rounded the city and built a “great siege-work” — possibly a movable assault tower 
(see Notes above) — against it. One notes immediately the contrast between what 
is small and what is great, and the ironic fact that the anecdote about this “little 
town” allows Qohelet to make an observation that he calls “great’ ’(9:13). 

In the midst of this town was a wise person, who just happened to be a com¬ 
moner. And we are told that this wise commoner might have saved the city 
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through his wisdom. The text says nothing about how the town might have been 
saved through wisdom. One can only speculate. The “omniscient narrator” alone 
knows that the town might have been saved and how it might have been saved, 
if only this wise commoner had been given the opportunity to do so. But no one 
gave thought to that sage, which is quite a remarkable omission, given the fact 
that the town was in such dire straits and the fact that there were only a few 
persons in it. It is apparent that the sage was disregarded because of his status as 
a commoner. Certainly in this instance favor did not belong to the wise (see 9:11 
and contrast 10:12). Qohelet then cites a traditional saying that “wisdom is better 
than might” (compare Prov 21:22), but he observes immediately that this truism 
is negated by reality: “but wisdom is despised” (9:16). The general truth of the 
saying is contradicted by the reality of that particular situation. People may say 
that wisdom is better than might, but when they are confronted with a threat 
from the mighty, they may not think the cliche to be sufficiently practical. Even 
if it is generally true that wisdom is better than might, wisdom may not prevail 
for some reason or other. Everything is subject to chance. In this particular anec¬ 
dote, although there was wisdom available in the little town, it was disregarded, 
as issues of class and status apparently got in the way (compare Sir 13:21-23). 
Thus, we have a “true-but” observation in v 16: it may be generally true that 
wisdom is better than might, but the reality may relativize the saying. 

Interpreters have long observed that 9:17 stands in direct opposition to 9:16, if 
both are taken at face value. One notes, however, that in 9:16, the phrase “their 
words are not heeded” states the reality that relativizes the rule that wisdom is 
better than might. In the story of the little town, the words of the wise —the sage 
who happened to be a commoner — were not heeded. The principle did not work 
in that case. Then in 9:17, Qohelet returns to a general principle, namely, that 
the words of the wise uttered calmly are heard more readily than the ranting of a 
ruler among fools. Although the text does not say so explicitly, the reader knows 
that this axiom about the words of the wise is also relativized by the example in 
9:13-16: the words of this particular wise person were not heeded. Having stated 
the reality in 9:16, the author is simply returning to the principle once again in 
9:17, but he repeats key terms in v 16 to highlight the contradiction. The un¬ 
heeded words in v 16 stand in contrast to the heeded words in v 17. One is sup¬ 
posed to remember the reality mentioned in v 16, even as one reads v 17. The 
contradiction is deliberate. It is a contradiction between the principle and the 
reality, the rule and the exception. 

The author contrasts the calm words of the wise in 9:17, not with the loud 
rantings of fools in general, but specifically with the “ruler among fools” —that 
is, the one who rules over fools (those of the little town!) and is the chief of them 
all. In context, one sees this “ruler” set over against the wise commoner, who is 
to be regarded among the wise who speak wise words calmly. Thus, the general 
principle is that the calm words of the wise, even a commoner, should be heeded 
more than the shout of fools, even a ruler. But that principle was apparently con¬ 
tradicted in reality, presumably because the wrong words —that of the “ruler 
among fools” —were heeded. The principle did not work in that instance. 
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The contradiction between the general principle and the reality is further 
brought out in 9:18, in another “true-but” observation: it may be generally true 
that wisdom is better than weapons of war, but the presence of a single “offender” 
destroys much good. In context, it is difficult to separate the “offender” (RSV: 
“the bungler”) from the “ruler” just mentioned. In fact, 9:17 serves to link the two 
“true-but” observations, one in 9:16, the other in 9:18. The reader is supposed to 
evaluate the two “true” sayings in the light of the contradictions of them in real¬ 
ity. The point is that wisdom may be better in principle, but in reality it all de¬ 
pends on the circumstances and the choices that people make. Wisdom may be 
negated by folly; much good may be negated by a single bungler. 

We do not know the full story of the siege of the little town. What we do know 
is that wisdom apparently did not carry the day. On the contrary, the words of the 
wise commoner were not heeded. Instead, a single “offender” (presumably the 
ruler) managed to destroy much good. Any advantage that wisdom may have over 
folly has been negated by a single fool. This observation prompts the author to 
quote a proverb about the contaminating effect of a single negative element: a 
fly —he means a single fly —that dies in a pot of perfumers ointment destroys 
the entire content of that pot (10:1a). The fly is a symbol of the devastating effect 
that a single foolish person could have on the rest of the community. Or, as we 
may say in English, “one rotten apple spoils the whole barrel.” A single bad thing 
can destroy much good. So Qohelet judges that “a little folly outweighs wisdom 
and honor” (10:1b). A little folly in a little town may be just too much! 

For the author, there is obviously a tension between wisdom and folly. He 
states it graphically: “the mind of the wise is to the right, the mind of the fool is 
to the left” (10:2). The wise and the fool are not of the same mind, as it were. In 
the ancient Near East, “right” and “left” may simply indicate opposites, some¬ 
times with the connotation that they are poles in a moral dilemma. In the He¬ 
brew Bible, "right” and “left” often denote the options that one has in life's jour¬ 
ney—one may turn this way or that, or one may go straight along the way (see 
Gen 24:49; Num 20:17). For the Deuteronomists, the straight way of adherence 
to God’s commandments is the proper choice in life; one must turn neither to 
the left nor to the right in that imaginary journey (Deut 5:32; 17:11, 20; Josh 1:7; 
23:6; 1 Sam 6:12). In Proverbs, the straight way is extolled, while deviations to 
the left or to the right are equated with turning to evil (Prov 4:25-27). The author 
may have had the imagery of the journey in mind, for he says, “yea, even on the 
way, when fools travel, their mind is deficient” (10:3). By their conduct, fools 
show just who they are. They may talk as if others are fools, but by their conduct 
tell all that they are the real fools (see Prov 12:23; 13:16). Perhaps Qohelet still 
has in mind the fate of the little town and the choices that people made therein: 
they did not heed the voice of the wise commoner (9:14-16) and, instead, al¬ 
lowed the ranting of the “ruler among fools” to prevail, so that this single bungler 
prevented a positive outcome (9:17-10:1). Perhaps the author means that this 
ranting “ruler among fools” is so stupid that he does not even know that he is 
showing himself to be a fool (10:3). 

The author concludes the section with a piece of practical advice: if the wrath 
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of the ruler flares up, one must remain in one’s place, for calmness eliminates 
great offenses (10:4). This advice may be compared and contrasted with that in 
ST, where one is told not to be so overwhelmed and intimidated bv the king’s 
presence that one is not able to respond properlv. There is no need to linger 
unnecessarily before a dangerous authoritarian, especially after an order has 
been issued. Defiance evident in one’s countenance (8:1) or in one’s slowness to 
respond (8:2-5) will do one no good. Given that situation, one should calmlv 
leave. In 10:4, however, the advice is not to leave but to stay. Obviouslv leaving 
might be dangerous in this situation, when the temper of the ruler is rising. 
Calmness allays great offenses. The author is diplomatically ambiguous here (see 
Notes above). He means that one should remain calm and try to work things out. 
At the same time, he is saying that one should trv to calm the angrv ruler down 
before one can proceed. Calmness is needed all around to avert the danger. Per¬ 
haps Oohelet means that words uttered in calmness may still be heeded after all, 
and that wisdom may still be better than might. It seems clear that this verse is 
linked to the preceding sayings, since the indefinite “d ruler among fools” in 9:17 
is now called “the ruler” in 10:4. But whereas in the preceding verses the ex¬ 
pected advantage of calmness is subverted in realitv, here the advice is that one 
must, nevertheless, presen e calmness. The point is that, given the right deci¬ 
sions, the principle stated in 9:17 may still work. There is no guarantee that calm¬ 
ness will be effective in every case, but it may still be effective. The principle 
may not work even* time. But then again, it may work some of the time. Wisdom 
may, indeed, be better than might when one is dealing with the wrath of the 
ruler. The calm words of the wise may be better than rantings of fools. The wise 
mav yet win favor. The general principle may be contradicted by reality time and 
again, but it may vet be effective. There are no guarantees, there are risks, but 
things do work out sometimes. One must simply live with the fact that everything 
in life is subject to chance. 

Problems Large and Small (10:5-15) 

Beginning in 10:5, the author speaks of a veritable mistake, an inadv ertent error, 
stemming from the presence of "the proprietor.” It is not clear, however, what 
the error is or precisely whom he means when he speaks of hassallit "the propri¬ 
etor” (10:5). Perhaps he has in mind one of the powerful proprietors of his gen¬ 
eration (see Notes at 7:19). Or the author may be thinking of the ruler, the 
“offender” (hdte\ literally “one who misses the mark”) mentioned in 9:18. 
Whether or not this "proprietor” is to be identified with the bungling ruler, the 
point is the same: one cannot count on those in positions of power (compare 
9:11, 17-18). Something seriously wrong must have happened in the land, and 
Qohelet seems to blame it on those who are in charge. 

In any case, he goes on to paint a picture of a society in turmoil. The “simple¬ 
ton” (hassekel) is set in high places, while the rich are in low estate (10:6). What 
he means is that the incompetent —“the idiot” (see Notes above) —is promoted. 
Perhaps he has in mind the bungling ruler in 9:17-18, or “the proprietor” who 
is responsible for the foul-up. Certainly one is reminded here of the arrogant fool 
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who is so mentally deficient that he does not even know his way around (see 
10:3, 15). “Idiots” like these are being promoted. Meanwhile, those who are ex¬ 
pected to be in positions of influence are not. Perhaps he means that members of 
the ruling class have actually been demoted — that is, made to sit in lowly places. 

Things do not always pan out, as one might expect (see 9:11). So people who 
are not supposed to be in power are riding horses, the ancient equivalent of the 
luxurious foreign vehicles of transport, while the people of the ruling class are 
going about on foot like abject slaves. Things are not turning out according to ex¬ 
pectations. 

Such were the socioeconomic conditions of Qohelet s world (see Introduction, 
pp. 23-36). It was a society in turmoil. The government could not be trusted to 
rule efficiently, for it was losing control. There was apparently a significant turn¬ 
over in the bureaucracy, as incompetent “idiots” were promoted to high offices, 
while members of the ruling elite were brought down. The economy was clearly 
unstable. Perhaps as a result of excessive speculation and foreclosures in that 
period, those who were once rich and powerful suddenly found themselves in 
want, even as their subordinates came unexpectedly into positions of wealth and 
power. It is true that there are no guarantees that things will turn out as expected 
(9:11). The world seems to have gone mad; the normal order of things seems to 
have been turned upside down. 

In ancient Near Eastern literature, such reversals are part and parcel of de¬ 
scriptions of the breakdown of order in the cosmos and in society (see R. C. van 
Leeuwen, “Proverbs 30:21-23 and the Biblical World Upside Down,” JBL 105 
[1986], pp. 599-610). The motif of a topsy-turvy world is present in the Egyptian 
pessimistic texts. In The Complaint of Khakheperre-Sonb (A EL I, pp. 145-49) we 
read also of a land in turmoil, a land where changes are taking place rapidly, and 
“order is cast out.” Those who used to shine are brought down; those who used 
to issue orders are now like those who receive orders, and everyone seems re¬ 
signed to the hopeless situation. No one seems to know what would happen next 
and there is nothing on which one could count (compare Qoh 10:14). A similar 
state of affairs is found in The Admonitions oflpuwer (A EL I, pp. 149-62). The 
poor and the rich seem to have traded places. In that topsy-turvy world, those 
who once could not even afford sandals have suddenly become wealthy. The 
rich become poor while the poor become wealthy, the rich lament while the 
poor rejoice, princes work while slaves own property. Those who were once rich 
and powerful are expelled from their positions. Likewise, in The Prophecies of 
Neferti (A EL I, pp. 139-45), one reads of a land in turmoil, where order has been 
cast out, where the great have been overthrown, and nobles have to rob to live, 
while beggars become rich. It is a.world that has been turned upside down. This 
is the sort of society depicted in Ecclesiastes. There seems to be no order in soci¬ 
ety or in the cosmos. It is the sort of society that produced “pessimistic literature” 
or made such works popular. 

There is lack of certainty not only among the various strata of society (10:5-6), 
but also for individuals in their daily chores (10:8-9). Everything is precarious; 
everything is subject to chance. Citing a well-known saying, the author speaks of 
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the danger involved when one digs a pit (10:8a). What he has in mind here is 
the practice of excavating pits as traps for animals, pits that were then camou¬ 
flaged with a net (see Prov 26:27, Pss 7:16 [Eng v 15]); 35:7; 57:7 [Eng v 6]; 
compare Ezek 19:8; Ps 140:6 [Eng v 5]; Isa 24:17-18). Since these excavators 
ventured into the areas where such traps were most likely to be made and the 
traps were camouflaged, they themselves were the most vulnerable to them. 
They may fall into the traps that are set for animals. They may, indeed, fall into 
the pits that they themselves have dug. 

By the same token, one who dismantles a stone wall is vulnerable to snakes 
that may be nesting among the stones in the wall. The wall here refers not to the 
residential wall or city wall, but to the low stone fences built to define the areas 
of an orchard or a vineyard (Num 22:24; Isa 5:5). Such walls usually consisted of 
unhewn stones that were piled up with no mortar. One imagines, therefore, a 
farmer breaking down such an old wall (see Prov 24:31) in order to use the stones 
to build a new one. An element of danger is inevitable in that chore. The hunter 
who digs the pit and the farmer who dismantles stone fences both face dangers. 
Likewise, one who quarries stones runs the risk of physical injury, and a woodcut¬ 
ter is susceptible to certain dangers that come with the job, as evident in Deut 
19:5. 

All these are what we call today “occupational hazards.” The point is that acci¬ 
dents happen in all walks of life. Accidents may happen in ones daily chores. 
Neither the rich and powerful (10:6-7), nor the ordinary worker (10:8-9) can be 
exempt from the dangers in life. At a macro-level, there are dangers when society 
is in transition: social, economic, political forces may bring about unexpected 
changes in the midst of which one may become victimized. Even the most pow¬ 
erful and economically secure may lose their positions. In other words, the race 
does not belong to the swift, nor does victory belong to the valiant. So, too, the 
wise and clever are not guaranteed wealth or livelihood. At a micro-level, there 
are dangers even in the mundane routines of life. Accidents can happen any¬ 
where and at any time. At all levels there are risks. Risks are part of life's realities. 
Everything in life is subject to chance. 

Based on these observations about the precarious nature of society and of daily 
life, the author draws two conclusions. The first (10:10) is apparently derived 
from the image of people working with sharp implements; he probably has in 
mind people who quarry rocks or cut wood (10:9). The second (10:11) refers to 
people who may be bitten by snakes lurking in the crevices of a stone wall, or, 
perhaps, in the pit (10:8). Qohelet first speaks of problems that may be remedied 
through the application of wisdom (see 10:4): if the implement is blunt, then 
one should sharpen it first. Knowing the risks that accompanied the tasks of quar¬ 
rying stone or cutting wood, for instance, one should make sure that the tools are 
properly prepared. A little precautionary measure in the routine helps one re¬ 
duce the danger of accidents. It does not prevent accidents, but the risks may be 
significantly reduced. So the author concludes in 10:10b that there is advantage 
to the proper use of wisdom — despite the fact that wisdom s effectiveness is also 
subject to chance. The appropriation of wisdom may save one from some life- 
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threatening situations (see also 10:4). Risks can be reduced with a little common 
sense, as it were. This is practical wisdom. 

Yet, it appears that there are problems for which there are simply no remedies. 
If one is dealing with a dangerous snake, a snake charmer may be summoned as 
a precautionary measure. But if the snake bites before it is charmed, or if the 
snake is of a species that simply cannot be charmed, then there is no advantage 
in having a snake charmer (v 11). Sometimes accidents just happen, no matter 
how careful one tries to be. Wisdom may have its advantage, but wisdom guaran¬ 
tees one nothing. 

The author uses a peculiar term for the “charmer” here. There is a technical 
term in Hebrew, a more common term that the author could have used (see the 
Notes at 10:11). But he does not choose that designation. Instead, he uses an 
expression that may be translated literally as “the master of the tongue.” This 
expression has no parallel elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible, but it is not inappro¬ 
priate. In Akkadian, a similar expression (bel lisani “master of the tongue”) may 
be used of someone who is an expert in foreign languages. Qohelet is probably 
referring to the charmer as an expert in the language of magic and incantation. 
By referring to the one who is supposed to provide remedies for snakebites as “the 
master of the tongue,” however, the author is already setting the reader up for his 
comments on the verbosity of fools in 10:12-15. At the same time, he may be 
alluding to the verbosity of the wisdom teachers, those who are ever ready to offer 
catchy advice on how to handle every situation in life. It is true that wisdom may 
have an advantage in many situations (10:10), but there are times when the 
magic formulas of these “charmers” are really of no use, either because they 
come too late (like the snake biting before it is charmed), or simply because there 
are no solutions to the problems (like the snake for which there is no effective 
charm). 

It appears, then, that Qohelet juxtaposes two conclusions that, at least on the 
verbal level, appear to be contradictory: 10:10b affirms the advantage of wisdom; 
10:1 lb denies it. Both statements are, in fact, equally true. On the one hand, the 
practical application of wisdom is a good thing, even a necessary thing for coping 
with life’s problems. On the other hand, it is true that there are problems in life 
that are beyond the ken even of the experts. Some accidents may be attributed 
to the lack of wisdom, but others cannot be so explained. Sometimes people are 
just caught, like fish in the sea (see 9:12). One must cope with risks in life as best 
one can, but risks cannot be eliminated altogether. That’s the way life is. 

The contrast in 10:12 between the words of the wise and the words of fools 
recalls a very similar contrast in 9:17. Moreover, the repeated mention of the fool 
and of folly in 10:12-15 parallels a similar repetition in 9:17-10:3. Certainly one 
may think of the ranting of the “ruler among fools” in 9:17 in the light of Qohe- 
let’s more general assessment about the futility of foolish words here in 10:12-14. 
Such fools talk excessively, but they know nothing (see 6:10-12). In truth, hu¬ 
man beings do not know “their time” (9:12). And they do not know what will 
happen (10:14). 

Qohelet speaks in 10:3 of the mental deficiency of fools who “even on the 
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way” show that they are incompetent. Now he concludes that the toil of these 
fools wearies them so much that they do not even “know the way to town” (v 15). 
Whatever else the idiom “to go to town” may have meant (see the Notes on 
10:15), the mention of a “town” seems to point back suggestively to the reference 
to the “little town” at the beginning of the literary unit. If Qohelet has in mind 
the “ruler among fools” mentioned in 9:17, and if the “ruler” is someone from 
that little town, then Qohelet s conclusion is all the more biting: one who is ready 
to shout advice concerning the town, in the end does not even “know the way 
to town”! 


II.B.3. Living with Risks (10:16-11:6) 

l6 Alas for you, O Land, whose king is a minor and whose princes feast in the 
morning! 17 Fortunate are you, O Land, whose king is a noble and whose princes 
feast on time — with fortitude and not with carousing! 

18 Through slothfulness the beam-work collapses; 

through slackness of hands the house crumbles. 

19 For merriment food is prepared, 
also wine that gladdens the living; 

And money preoccupies everyone. 

2() Even in your intimacy do not disparage a king, nor in the bedroom disparage a 
rich person, for a bird of the sky may carry the utterance and a winged creature 
may report any matter. 

11 ‘Release your bread upon the waters; 
after many days you may find it. 

2 Give a portion to seven, and even to eight; 
you do not know what misfortune may come upon the land. 

? If the clouds become full, 
they will pour rain on the land. 

And if a tree falls whether in the south or in the north, 
the place where the tree falls, there it will be. 

4 One who watches the wind will not sow; 
and one who looks at the clouds will not reap. 

5 Just as you do not know how the life-breath gets [into] the fetus in the belly 
of the pregnant woman, so you do not know the action of God, the one who does 
everything. 6 Sow your seeds in the morning, and at evening do not let your hand 
go, for you do not know which will succeed, the one or the other, or if both will 
be equally good. 
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NOTES 

10 16. A las for you. See Notes on 7-/6 “alas for him” in 4:10. 

O Land. LXX and Syr reflect Hebrew c yr “city,” instead of Vs “land,” but this 
is probably due to the influence of the preceding verse, which ends with *el-ir. 

minor. Hebrew na'ar may mean either “youth” or “servant.” The latter mean¬ 
ing is suggested by the contrast with ben-horim “noble” in the next verse and by 
the fact that horim itself is contrasted with 'ebed “servant” in Sir 10:25. Hence, 
most recent English translations render the word as “servant” (NIV; NAB; 
NRSV), “slave” (NEB; REB), or “lackey” (NJPS); contrast KJV: “child.” Yet, it is 
difficult to separate the use of na'ar here from the account of Solomons dream 
at Gibeon, where the king marveled that he had been favored, even though he 
was only a na'ar , who did “not know to go out or come in” (1 Kgs 3:7). In order 
to be able to govern effectively, then, he asked for wisdom, which would presum¬ 
ably compensate for his disadvantage as a na'ar. The assumption is that a na'ar 
is ordinarily without wisdom and unqualified to rule. In that passage na'ar cannot 
refer to Solomon's social status; it must refer to his youthfulness. In any case, it 
appears that a na c ar y whether it means “youth” or “servant,” was not normally 
expected to be in a position of responsibility (cf. Isa 11:6; Jer 1:6-7). It was simply 
against convention for a na'ar , either as one who is not yet of age or as one who 
is not of the right status or character, to be king (cf. Isa 3:4, 12). The word na'ar 
in our passage is clearly a term of denigration. In Prov 1:4, the na'ar is equated 
with petaim “naive ones.” A na'ar is one who has yet to acquire knowledge and 
discretion, a youngster. While it is true that na'ar here is contrasted with the ben- 
horim “noble” in v 17, it is also suggestive that the activities of the princes in 
v 19 are set over against the princes of v 17, who feast bigbura y lit. “with manli¬ 
ness.” That is, a na'ar is one who is immature. To preserve the multivalence of 
the word in this context, therefore, I translate it as “minor,” understanding the 
word both in the sense of someone who is a minor in age and someone who is of 
minor status, that is, a lackey. 

feast in the morning. The verb yo'kelu in this context means more than ordi¬ 
nary eating; it means having a banquet or simply indulging in pleasure (cf. 1 Kgs 
4:20; 18:42; Isa 21:5; Jer 16:8; Amos 6:4; Job 1:4). There is obviously nothing 
wrong with eating in the morning per se (cf. Exod 16:12, 21), but carousing in 
the morning is viewed as an indiscretion (see Isa 5:11-12, 22-23; Acts 2:13-15). 
These people were ready to indulge themselves even in the morning and were, 
thus, incapable of doing their duties. The wisdom tradition does not denounce 
drinking, just drinking in excess and during inappropriate times (see, e.g., Prov 
31:5-7; Sir 31:27-31). 

17. fortunate. Hebrew 5 asrek. In Judahite Hebrew we should expect 3 asrayik for 
earlier *'asrayk (cf. the form with 2 ms suffix, 3 asreyka ; with 3 ms suffix, 3 asrayw or 
3 asrehu; etc.). The consonantal text suggests a southern (Judahite) spelling 
( 3 sryk ), but the pronunciation — 'asrek — may be a remnant of northern Hebrew 
pronunciation. 

noble. Hebrew ben-horim y lit. “son of freeborn ones.” It is clear that the horim 
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belonged to the elite in Israelite society (cf. 1 Kgs 21:8, 11; Isa 34:12; Jer 27:20; 
39:6; Neh 2:16; 4:8, 13; 5:7; 6:17; 7:5; 13:17), but it is unclear if their status was 
a birthright or if it was one that had to be achieved. The designation ben-honm 
may be compared with Aramaic br hm “noble” mentioned in the Aramaic Prov¬ 
erbs of Ahiqar (see TAD III, 1.1.216). Cf. also hwry hyhwdym “Judaen nobles” 
and hwry yhwdh “nobles of Judah” in the Elephantine letters (see TAD I, 4.7.19; 
4.8.18). In Sir 10:20 (Text B), hwrym is contrasted with c bd “servant, slave.” 

on time. Hebrew ba'et by itself occurs elsewhere only in Sir 11:20 (Text A), 
where it has the same meaning. Otherwise, the form is always be'itto “in its time” 
or “in its season” (Deut 11:14; 28:12; Jer 5:24; Ps 1:3; etc.). The reference here 
is to the due time or appropriate time, as in Pss 104:27 and 145:15, where l et also 
refers to the proper time for eating. Suggestive in this regard is Sir 31:28, where 
one reads: “Gladness of heart and rejoicing of the soul is wine drunk on time and 
moderately.” Although Text B has b c tw “in its time,” a marginal gloss has b c t “on 
time” and the Greek has en kairQ “on time.” 

with fortitude. Hebrew gebura, usually translated as “strength, power,” may also 
be taken to mean, lit., “manliness” (cf. Symm: andragathias). Thus, one reads in 
Jer 51:30, “their manliness ( geburatam ) has dried up, they have become like 
women” (cf. also Isa 3:25; Judg 8:21). It is also possible that the gebura mentioned 
so frequently in annalistic texts of the Bible (1 Kgs 15:23; 16:5, 27; 22:46; 2 Kgs 
10:34; 13:8, 12; 14:15, 28; 20:20; 1 Chron 29:30; Esth 10:2) should be compared 
with the references to the “manly deeds” or “manliness” of the king mentioned 
frequently in the Hittite annals, which were frequently composed to defend the 
king against innuendoes about his incompetence. Thus, in the face of criticisms 
about his lack of qualifications as king, especially his immaturity, Mursilis II gave 
an account of his LU-natar “manliness” (see Gotze, Die Annalen des Mursilis , 
p. 20; the term LU-natar may be used of the male genitalia, as well as “manly 
deeds”). In the context of our passage in Ecclesiastes, however, this “manliness” 
is manifested in self-control, as opposed to drunkenness. Syr correctly under¬ 
stands this word, translating it as bksyrwP “with propriety.” Since gebura is associ¬ 
ated not only with physical strength, but also with rightness, goodness, wisdom, 
and understanding (see TDOT II, pp. 369-70), a translation like “maturity” or 
“fortitude” is appropriate. 

carousing. Hebrew seti is a hapax legomenon , but it is a variant form of setiyya , 
which occurs in Esth 1:8 and frequently in Postbiblical Hebrew. One may com¬ 
pare the interchangeability of the forms beki and bekiyya “weeping” (the latter 
form attested in Postbiblical Hebrew) or sebi and sibya “captivity.” Cf. Ethiopic 
setay “drink, drinking, beverage,” but also setyat “drinking” (Leslau, Comparative 
Dictionary of Ge'ez , p. 518). LXX (followed by SyrH) apparently reflects Hebrew 
bst “shame.” This is an easier reading, however; bsty is an unexpected form, 
which may explain why it was “corrected.” Targ has bhlswt “with weakness/ 
laxity,” which is probably interpretive. Syr ( bmsf “in feasting”) is also interpretive 
of the reading in MT. 

18. slothfulness. Hebrew c asaltayim , with what appears to be a dual ending, is 
a hapax legomenon. The form is identified in GKC §88.b as the dual form of the 
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adjective c asel , and some commentators accept this. Yet, the presence of a dual 
adjective form in Hebrew is without parallel. Unless what we have here is a loan¬ 
word, it is better to vocalize the word as *‘aslatayim, a dual form of the noun 
c asla “slothfulness” attested in Prov 19:15. In any case, troubled by the use of the 
dual adjective form, some commentators suggest reading c slt < > ymk (instead 

of 1 sltym ym ), assuming a dittography of yod and mem , and vocalizing the substan¬ 
tive either as c aslut to parallel siplut (e.g., Bickell, Zimmerli), or as c aslat (e.g., 
Graetz, Fox). Otherwise, the dual form is usually explained as “the dual of inten¬ 
sity,” comparable with the ending of common nouns like sohdrayim , mayim , and 
c arabayim , as well as many place names (so Delitzsch, Hertzberg, Gordis). But 
these endings are little understood and they are, in any case, capable of other 
explanations (see Joiion-Muraoka §91.f-h; GKC §88.c, d). Moreover, as Fox ob¬ 
serves, one should find a warning against any laziness at all, not just a double 
portion of laziness ( Contradictions , p. 271), or one might add, more intense lazi¬ 
ness. It is more likely that the author is thinking of a pair of slow hands (so Ibn 
Ezra). The dual form thus anticipates siplut yadayim in the parallel line (so NAB: 
“when hands are lazy . . . when hands are slack”). We may note in this connec¬ 
tion that the related adjective eslu in Akkadian is always used of hands and feet, 
as is the verb eselu (see CAD IV, pp. 341, 350). 

collapses. Hebrew yimmak , lit. “sink.” It is unclear if the author means that the 
beam-work of the roof has sagged, partially caved in, or completely collapsed. 
The basic meaning of the root mkk in classical Hebrew and Aramaic is “to be 
low, to sink low,” but in Ugaritic it appears to have the meaning “to collapse, to 
fall,” or the like (cf. Aramaic mmkmk bmylwy “to crush with his words” in Targ. 
Neof. Gen 44:19). Thus, one reads in KTU 1.2.IV. 17: c z ym lymk Itngsn pnth 
lydlp tmnh “Yamm was strong, he did not collapse , his joints did not wobble, his 
frame did not crumble.” 

the house. If this saying is merely a proverb, “house” here is meant literally. 
Through slothfulness, one’s property would be ruined (cf. Prov 6:6—11; 20:4; 
21:25; 24:30-34). There is a fragmentary Akkadian wisdom text that may reflect 
this attitude: a fool would soon become impoverished and soon ruin his house 
through neglect (see BWL, p. 99, lines 8-18). It is also possible, however, to hear 
the saying as a subtle criticism of the political establishment. If so, the word 
“house” may refer not just to the literal house of the lazy fool, but also the royal 
“house.” Hebrew bayit “house” may, of course, be used in this sense (1 Sam 
20:16; 2 Sam 7:11; 1 Kgs 12:26; 13:2; Isa 7:2, 13; etc.). This meaning of “house” 
is also attested in Ugaritic (bt [m]lk itbd! “the dynasty is ruined,” KTU 1.14.1.7-8), 
Phoenician (see KAI 24.5-6, 16; 26.A.16), Aramaic (e.g., KAI 215.2, 3, 5, 7, 9), 
and Akkadian (see CAD II, pp. 293-94). 

crumbles. The root dip here has traditionally been taken to mean “drip,” and 
hence, “leak.” That is certainly a possible meaning of dip. The verb is used that 
way in Job 16:20 (“my eye drips tears”). The occurrence of ydlp in Ugaritic in 
the same context as ymk “collapsed” ( KTU 1.2.IV. 17), however, has led several 
scholars to maintain that Qohelet’s usage of dip may be understood in the light 
of Ugaritic (so NEB: “the rafters collapse . . . the house crumbles away”). Since 
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ydlp in Ugaritic is associated with the verb yngs “wobbled” (presumably related 
to Arabic nagada) y ydlp in Ugaritic is taken to mean “quivered” or “crumbled” 
(cf. Akkadian dalapu “to disturb, shake”). This meaning of dip is attested in 
Ps 119:28, where dalepa napsi mittuga qayyemeni kidbareka means “My soul 
crumbles from grief // raise me up according to your word.” See W. Moran, “A 
Note on Ps 119:28,” CBQ 15 (1953), p. 10, and J. C. Greenfield, “Lexical Notes 
I,” pp. 208-9. 

19. food is prepared. Hebrew ‘osim lehem y lit. “(people) prepare food.” LXX BP 
and Syr add “and oil,” but that reading appears to be expansive; the additional 
element is not in LXX AC , SyrH, Theod, Vulg, or Targ. The idiom 'asa lehem (cf. 
Ezek 4:15) corresponds to Aramaic c bd Ihm “to prepare food (for a feast)” (Dan 
5:1). It is roughly synonymous with the more common idiom 'asa misteh “to 
prepare a banquet” in Gen 21:8. The subject of the participle c osim is nonspecific 
(see GKC §116.t; cf. Exod 5:16). If this saying is read as a proverb, which one 
must do if it is read apart from its context, the subject of 'osim must be people in 
general: food is prepared for merriment (cf. Syr: “bread and wine are made for 
merriment, and oil makes life merry”) —that is, people generally prepare food 
for enjoyment. This is how the verse is understood in JB: “We give parties to 
enjoy ourselves, wine makes us cheerful, and money has an answer for every¬ 
thing.” But it is also possible to take the saying as an implicit criticism of the 
rulers. In that case, the unspecified subject would be the princes mentioned in 
v 16: they (the princes) prepare food for merriment (cf. LXX) —that is, all they 
do is prepare to feast (so NJPS: “they make a banquet for revelry”). 

also wine that gladdens the living. That is, wine that makes mortals happy. 
Hebrew weyayin yesammah hayyim may be translated simply as “wine gladdens 
the living.” But, with Ibn Ezra, we should probably take weyayin yesammah 
hayyim here as an asyndetic relative clause (see Joiion-Muraoka §158.d), compa¬ 
rable with similar expressions found elsewhere in the Bible: weyayin yesammah 
lebab-'enos “and wine that gladdens the human heart” (Ps 104:15); tirosi hassam- 
meah 3 elohim wa'anasim “my new wine that gladdens gods and mortals” (Judg 
9:13). Thus, weyayin yesammah hayyim “even wine that gladdens the living” may 
be understood as the second object of 'osim. This interpretation finds some sup¬ 
port in LXX B , where wine is the object of the participle. So, too, Vulg and Targ 
take wine as the second object of 'sym. By contrast, LXX SAC have oinos, taking 
“wine” as nominative. 


preoccupies. The verb ya'aneh may be taken as Qal or Hiphil. The ancient 
versions are confused: LXX has epakousetai and Vulg obediunt y both assuming 
'nh to mean “answer, respond” (or as the causative “cause to respond”); but Syr 
(m'n) apparently takes 'nh to mean “to afflict.” If this whole saying is read as a 
proverb, we should take it to mean that money “answers” everything. It is, then, 
an affirmation of money s value, along with other things to be enjoyed by human¬ 
ity. It is perhaps the sort of saying quoted by people in defense of the enjoyment 
of life (cf. Ps 104:14-17; Sir 31:27-31). Perhaps it was originally a drinking song, 
as some have suggested (Galling, Lauha). But if the saying is taken as a criticism 
of the elite (see the Comment below), we should take the verb as the Hiphil “to 
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preoccupy”: they (the rulers) are constantly preparing feasts and drinking the 
choicest wine, and they are all preoccupied with money! Here, as elsewhere in 
Qohelet, the root c n/z is multivalent (see Notes at 1:13). 

20. even. It is clear that gam here is emphatic (see Podechard; Hertzberg). 

intimacy. The most obvious meaning of madda' is “knowledge” (2 Chron 
1:10-12; Dan 1:4) or “intelligence” (Sir 3:13). Hence many commentators take 
the word to refer, by extension, to “thoughts.” If so, it is argued, v 20 should be 
rendered as follows: “Do not disparage the rulers even in your thoughts” (see 
NRSV; NIV; NAB). Such a sense of madda c (“thought”) would be unique, how¬ 
ever; the word never has this meaning anywhere else. In the Qumran documents, 
bmd'w is attested three times, but there it means “with his knowledge,” that is, 
deliberately or knowingly (IQS 6.9; 7.3, 5). The word means either “knowledge” 
or “intelligence,” but not “thought” (for which we expect mahasaba). Thus, be- 
madda'dka would not mean “don’t think about it” (so Fox and many others), but 
“don’t know it.” The latter meaning makes little sense, however. Moreover, our 
passage suggests that one’s disparagement of the authorities even, in one’s own 
madda' will be picked up and reported. If madda c means “thoughts” (LXX: 
syneidesis “consciousness”) that would be impossible. Gordis is apparently aware 
of this problem, for he feels compelled to elaborate that what is in one’s thoughts 
(madda 1 ) may be revealed when one is asleep or in an unguarded moment ( Ko- 
heleth , p. 329). Accordingly, one ought not even have such thoughts, because 
the thoughts may be accidentally expressed out loud. But that is unrealistic ad¬ 
vice. The fact that Oohelet is even mentioning the possibility suggests that they 
are already thinking about it, and what’s more, if they are not, he is putting the 
idea in their heads! 

It is possible to take “knowledge” in this context as having sexual connotations, 
as the root yd' so often does. If so, madda' would refer literally to a place of “know¬ 
ing” in the sexual sense (the maqtdl pattern indicating a noun of place), thus a 
synonym for the bedroom (so KBL, p. 497). Accordingly, md' has sexual connota¬ 
tions in Targ of 1 Sam 25:22, where yd' md' “one who knows knowledge” refers 
to one who is a male adult. NASB reflects this understanding of the noun, for 
it reads: “in your bedchamber (bemadda'aka) ... in your sleeping rooms (ube- 
hadre miskabeka).” 

Still others follow Perles in emending the word to masse'aka “your couch” in 
light of the parallelism with “your bedrooms” (see Perles, Analekten I, pp. 71-72; 
so Zimmerli, Lauha). But all the textual witnesses attest to the substantial accu¬ 
racy of the consonantal text. The emendation is purely conjectural. D. Winton 
Thomas has proposed that the word should be vocalized as mdda'aka and relates 
it to Arabic mawdu' “rest, repose” (“A Note on T )inna in Eccles. X.20,” p. 177). 
This is followed by some translators (so NEB: “in your ease”; REB: “when you 
are at rest”). Better is Dahood’s proposal to relate the word here to Akkadian 
mudu “friend” (“Canaanite Words in Qohelet 10:20,” pp. 210-12). Cf. moda' 
“relative” (Ruth 2:1 [ Qere ]; Prov 7:4). 

There is, in fact, no need to emend or repoint the text. In the light of the 
parallelism with “your bedrooms,” we should translate the word as “intimacy,” or 
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the like. The root yd c may, of course, refer to intimate knowledge of someone or 
something. In the Qumran Scrolls, yd 1 is sometimes used of the knowledge of 
secret and esoteric things: sod “secret” and raz “mystery” are often the objects of 
the verb (see TDOT V, p. 481). Indeed in one instance, the noun md c refers to 
esoteric knowledge: “in the eyes of all those who know . . . these are the wonders 
of knowledge (see 4Q181, Fragment 2, lines 5-7). By translating the noun as 
“intimacy,” we preserve the multivalence of the word in this context. What Qo- 
helet has in mind is the information that one shares with intimate ones (so NJPS) 
or with those who are “in the know,” as it were. Perhaps what he is thinking of 
here are not only the things that are private or secret, but also the things that are 
supposed to be cryptic or subversive, things that one only tells to those who are 
trusted friends. 

may carry. A few Hebrew MSS read ywlk (instead of ywlyk , the imperfect), but 
the jussive makes no sense. We may assume that ywlk merely reflects a defec¬ 
tive spelling. 

winged creature. Ketib has the definite article, but not Qere; both readings are 
possible. Hebrew ba c al hakkenapayim , lit. “possessor of wings,” may refer to any 
winged creature — probably a bird, but possibly also an insect. In Prov 1:17, ba'al 
kanap refers to a bird, but Ugaritic b'l knp refers to a god ( KTU 1.46.6). Cf. also 
Hebrew ba c al haqqeranayim “the one who possesses two horns” (Dan 8:6, 20) 
and Ugaritic b c l qr nm wdnb “the one who possesses two horns and a tail,” refer¬ 
ring to a deity ( KTU 1.114.20). In any case, the saying reminds one of the prover¬ 
bial “little bird” that tells one secrets (as in “a little bird told me so”) or the saying 
that “walls have ears.” What one considers safe to say may not, in fact, be kept 
secret. In the Aramaic Proverbs ofAhiqar one finds a similar warning: 

[My] son, do not c[ur]se the day until you have seen [nig]ht, 

Do n[ot] let it come upon your mind, 

since their e[yes] and their ears are everywhere. 

As regards your mouth, watch yourself; 

Let it not be [their] prey. 

Above all watchfulness, watch your mouth, 

and against him who [is listening] harden (your) heart; 

for a word is a bird and one who releases it is without sens[e]. 

(see TAD III, 1.1.80-82) 

may report. Curiously, this verb is taken as the jussive in Qere , whereas yolik 
earlier in the verse is left untouched. Both forms should be read as imperfects. 
11 1. Release your bread upon the waters. Hebrew slh H-pny hmym means “to 

let float on the surface of the waters.” The Piel of slh may mean either “to send” 
or “to release, let go” and ' al-pene hammayim means specifically “on/upon the 
surface of the waters” (Gen 1:2; 7:18; Exod 32:20; Isa 18:2; Hos 10:7; Prov 8:27; 
Job 24:18; 26:10). Isa 18:2 is commonly cited because of the proximity of hasso- 
leah and ( al-pene-mayim y but it is clear there that c al-pene-mayim means “upon 
the waters” (not “overseas,” or the like). In Postbiblical Hebrew, too, the expres- 
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sion is used of objects floating on water (m. Ohol. 8:5; Para 9:6; Besa 5:2; see Fox, 
Contradictions , p. 275). Clearly, salah c al-pene hammayim “to release upon the 
waters' 7 should not be confused with hislik 5 el-hammayim “to throw into the wa¬ 
ters 77 (see Exod 15:25). In any case, this verse in Ecclesiastes does mean that one 
should send merchandise abroad, as it has commonly been suggested. Apart from 
the meaning of the idiom salah c al-pene hammayim (“to release upon the wa¬ 
ters 77 ), it must be observed that the presence of a resumptive pronoun at the end 
of the verse ( timsd'ennu “you may find if) makes it unlikely that merchandise is 
meant. Furthermore, if lehem is a metaphor for foreign investment (i.e., mer¬ 
chandise), one should not expect merely to find “it 77 after many days. One expects 
to find more than “it 77 ; one expects a profit. If lehem means merchandise, one 
must interpret the object pronoun to have an unspecified referent, like profit or 
wealth: that is, send your “bread 77 overseas, and in time you will find “it. 77 That 
seems unnecessarily cryptic. We should take lehem to mean “bread. 77 What the 
author has in mind here is not the thick loaf that surely would not float (“upon 
the waters 77 ), but one of the variety of flat breads common in the Middle East, 
perhaps something like the raqiq “wafer 77 mentioned in the Bible (Exod 29:23; 
Lev 8:26; 1 Chron 23:29). The verse is not about foreign investments, but 
about liberality. 

after many days. Hebrew ki-berob hayyamim. It is possible that ki here may be 
motivational: thus, “/or after many days you will find it 77 (so NJPS; RSV; NIV). 
This translation is appropriate, if one interprets the verse to be a call to invest 
abroad (so NEB). If, however, the point is that spontaneous deeds like the release 
of bread upon the waters may, despite the odds, yield benefits, then one should 
take the particle ki as a weakened asseverative and leave it untranslated (see 
Joiion-Muraoka jj 164.b). The finding of the bread after many days is not the rea¬ 
son for releasing it, although there remains a possibility that all is not lost in the 
releasing of the bread. For the various alternatives, see Michel, Eigenart, pp. 
207-8; Ellermeier, Qohelet 1/1, p. 255. 

2. Give a portion. The idiom natan heleq , lit. “give a portion, 77 occurs elsewhere 
in Josh 14:4, 15:13, and Eccl 2:21, in the context of the distribution of property. 
The noun heleq may, however, refer to a share of anything, including wealth 
(Gen 14:24; 1 Sam 30:24) and food (Hab 1:16; Deut 18:8). The latter meaning 
is particularly suggestive in light of the preceding verse about releasing bread 
upon the waters. It must be noted that natan heleq le always means to “give a 
portion to , 77 as in Josh 14:4, lo-natenu heleq lalwiyyim “they did not give a portion 
to the Levites. 77 In Postbiblical Hebrew, too, the preposition le- in this idiom indi¬ 
cates the recipient of the portion: tenu li helqi “give me my portion 77 (see Sipre 
Deut. 312; cf. also m. Pea. 5:5). The idiom does not mean “to divide a portion 
among, 77 as many translations and commentaries have it (so NEB). Hence, we 
should not interpret this verse to mean that one ought to spread the risk around 
to minimize loss in case of a disaster (Podechard, Whybray). The point, as in v 1, 
is liberality. 

to seven , and even to eight. This is a numerical saying, so the numbers are not 
to be taken literally (compare Prov 6:16; 30:15-33; Amos 1-2; Sir 25:7; etc.). 
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The numbers “seven” and “eight” together signify a fairly large, though indefi¬ 
nite, number. So in Mic 5:4 (Eng v 5), frequently in Ugaritic (see the examples 
cited in RSP 11.530, pp. 345-46), and in the Phoenician inscription from Arslan 
Tash ( KA1 27.17-18). Dahood gives other examples from the Levant (“Canaan- 
ite-Phoenician Influence,” pp. 212-13), but he goes too far to try to establish 
Canaanite-Phoenician influence on Qohelet; the seven-eight formula is used to 
refer to multiplicity or substantiality as far afield as in the various Chinese lan¬ 
guages. The numerals simply indicate a large number: various and many. The 
point of the verse is, again, liberality. 

you do not know. Hebrew ki lo 5 teda\ The ki is, again, ambiguous. Depending 
on ones interpretation of the verse, it may be taken as motivational (“for”), con¬ 
cessive (“even though”), emphatic (“indeed”), or, as in v 1, a weakened and 
untranslatable asseverative. It is most likely that ki has a concessive force here 
(“although”). If so, the point is that one should give generously, even though mis¬ 
fortunes may occur. 

3. If the clouds become full , they will pour rain. The Masoretic punctuation 
suggests that gesem “rain” is the object (accusative of material) of yimmaleu. So 
KJV reads: “If the clouds be full of rain, they empty themselves upon the earth” 
(NIV, without any indication of emendation, reads: “If clouds are full of water, 
they pour rain upon the earth”). Thus, too, LXX and Syr take gesem “rain” as the 
object of the first verb. Such an interpretation assumes that the second verb, 
yariqu , is intransitive: they become empty (KJV: “they empty themselves”). It is 
true that yariqu may be parsed either as Qal (intransitive) or Hiphil (transitive), 
but the former would be unique. It is easier, therefore, to assume a disjunctive 
accent on he c abim “clouds” and take gesem as the object of yariqu (cf. Zech 4:12; 
Mai 3:10; see also Jastrow, Dictionary , p. 1463): “they pour out rain.” The Niphal 
of mV may occasionally omit explicit mention of the object (Exod 7:25; Ezek 
26:2; 27:25; 2 Kgs 10:21; Job 15:32; Eccl 1:8; 6:7), so yimmaleu he'abim simply 
means “the clouds become full (i.e., saturated).” 

north . . . south. As Fox notes, “north . . . south” is a merism for “anywhere” 
(Contradictions , p. 275). 

there it will be. The final verb in v 3 is to be analyzed as the Qal imperfect of 
hwh y with the confusion of Ill-Weak and III -Alep roots, a common phenomenon 
in late Hebrew (cf. Biblical Aramaic tehewe “shall be” in Dan 2:40; lehewe “be” 
in Dan 2:20). See also the form howeh in 2:22. The vocalization of MT is, how¬ 
ever, most peculiar. We should expect yihwe 3 or yehwe (for yihweh), but not 
yehu. The Masoretic form may, in fact, be a conflation of two variants: sam hu 
(cf. qaton wegadol sam hu “the small and the great are there,” Job 3:19) and sam 
yihyeh. Indeed, four MSS read sam hu “there it is,” which means essentially the 
same thing as sam yihwe\ The consonantal text of Codex Leningrad (and most 
MSS) is undoubtedly correct, but some scribes failed to understand the peculiar 
spelling of hwh and so generated the conflate reading. 

5. just as. Codex Leningrad and most MSS read ka’aser. Against this, three 
Hebrew MSS, LXX, Aq, and SyrH read b'sr; but the correlation of the word with 
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kkh “thus” in v 5b favors the reading of the majority of Hebrew MSS: “just as you 
do not know ( ka'aser 5 eneka yodea 1 ) ... so you will not know (kaka Id 5 teda ( ).” 

how the life-breath gets. Hebrew derek haruah refers to the mysterious behavior 
of the ruah. In conventional wisdom, derek is sometimes used of the way some¬ 
thing behaves or works. Thus, the wonders of nature are expressed in terms of 
the various “ways” (Prov 30:18-19). As for the meaning of ruah here, Targ and 
LXX correctly interpret it to mean “life-breath” and not “spirit.” The author is 
speaking here of the mystery of the origin of life in a human being. 

[into] the fetus. Codex Leningrad has ka c asdmim “as (the) bones/body-frame,” 
which is supported by LXX and Vulg. But this reading is exceedingly problem¬ 
atic. Those who follow it take ke- to have a conjunctive function like ka’aser , thus 
assuming two comparisons: “just as the life-breath . . . (just) as the bones” (so 
Hertzberg). But as Gordis notes, if two comparisons had indeed been intended, 
one should expect a copula, weka'asamim ( Koheleth , p. 332). There is no evi¬ 
dence for the copula, however. We should probably emend to read ba'asdmim 
with over forty Hebrew MSS and Targ (bgwp “in the body”) and assume a graphic 
confusion of bet and kap (so Ehrlich). The Hebrew noun l esem may mean 
not just “bone,” but also, especially in the plural, “body-frame” or even “body” 
(Lam 4:7; Isa 66:14; Prov 3:8; 15:30; 16:24). Likewise, in Akkadian, esemtu 
(GIR.PAD.DU ) may refer either to “body-frame” or “body” (see CAD IV, esp. p. 
343). The meaning “body” is secured by a text that says, samnam esemtT ula ulab- 
bak “I cannot rub my body with fine oil” (TCL 1 9:8-9). It is clear that esemtu in 
this context cannot refer to bones. Even more interesting is an incantation for a 
woman in labor: lisa nabnitu GIR.PAD.DU (esemtu) ahitum binut ameluti arhis 
littasamma “let a living creature, a body-frame, a human form, come forth 
quickly (from the womb)” (BAM 248, ii.55 = KAR 196). The esemtu in this case 
refers to the body-frame of a fetus. So, too ,'asamim in our passage probably refers 
to the body of the fetus that is in the mother’s belly. The point is that no one 
knows how or when the life-breath enters the body of the fetus and somehow 
gives it life. The enlivening of the fetus is doubly wondrous, since this “body” is 
itself in the body of another. 

in the belly of the pregnant woman. Since bebeten hammelea is apparently a 
construct chain, one should take hammalea as a substantive, “the full one,” 
hence, “the pregnant one.” This is the interpretation of LXX, Vulg, and Syr. This 
usage of male a is attested in Mishnaic Hebrew (m. Yebam. 16:1; cf. Ruth 1:21). 
It is also attested at Qumran (see Qimron, Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls , p. 92). 
The choice of this word is probably part of a wordplay with yimmaleu in v 3. 
When the clouds are “full” (yimmaleu), one expects rain, even though one 
knows nothing of what the wind (ruah) might do; when a woman is “full” (ma¬ 
le a), one expects a child to be born, even though one knows not how, when, or 
even if the life-breath (ruah) might enter the fetus. 

6. in the morning . . . at evening. The pair, babboqer. . . la'ereb does not mean 
“from morning till evening,” for which one should expect mibboqer . . . la'ereb 
(Job 4:20). Nor does it mean “in the morning . . . till the evening,” which would 
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be expressed by mibboqer . . . 4 ad-boqer . Rather, as Fox has argued ( Contradic- 
tions , p. 277), the pair together means “at any time” or “regularly” (see Gen 
49:27; Ps 90:6; 1 Chron 23:30. Cf. Ibqr. . . I'rb (Ezra 3:3; 1 Chron 16:40). 
your hand. Many Hebrew MSS read a dual, ydyk “your hands.” 
equally. Hebrew keehad , lit. “altogether,” occurs only in Late Biblical Hebrew 
(Isa 65:25; Ezra 2:64; 3:9; 6:20; 2 Chron 5:13) and in the Mishnah (Bek. 7:4; cf. 
also keahat in Kil. 1:9). It is probably a caique from Aramaic khdh/khd* (Dan 
2:35; Targ on Gen 13:6; see also TAD II, 1.1.6). 

COMMENT 

The new unit is marked by a shift in mood from the authors reflection 
(9:11-10:15) to a direct address of the audience (10:16-11:6). Yet, the observa¬ 
tion that everything in life is precarious is continued; the sense of danger con¬ 
veyed in 9:11-10:15 still pervades. Two sections are discernible within the unit, 
the first concerns risks in the political realm (10:16-20); the second is about risks 
in the economic realm (11:1-6). Across these two sections of the passage, how¬ 
ever, are some suggestive links. The fate of the “land” is of concern in the first 
section (twice in 10:16-17), as it is in the second (twice in 11:2-3). The whole 
passage begins with the slothfulness of rulers “in the morning” (10:16), and it 
ends with a summons to diligence “in the morning” (11:6). Likewise, we find a 
reference to the “slackness of hands” in 10:18, but in 11:6 there is a call not to 
“let your hand go.” Thus, we have two sections that are intended to be read to¬ 
gether. The passage appropriately follows the preceding unit (9:13-10:15), which 
concerns the precarious nature of everything in life. Now the author, ever the 
pragmatist, turns to give some practical advice on how to live in such a world so 
filled with risks. 

Risks in the Political Realm (10:16-20) 

This section is framed by the references to the political elite in 10:16-17 (the 
king and princes) and 10:20 (the king and the rich). The inclusio poses a problem 
for the interpreter, however, for the author appears to begin with explicit and 
implicit criticisms of the political establishment (10:16-17), but he ends with a 
warning not to engage in criticism of the powerful (10:20). The end of the section 
appears to contradict the beginning. Moreover, it is not easy to see how the mid¬ 
dle portion (10:18-19) fits the.framework. 

It is clear that the two declarations in 10:16-17 belong together, although one 
is stated negatively (v 16) and the other positively (v 17). The vilification of the 
rulers is explicit in 10:16. The king is said to be a na'ar “minor.” It is not clear, 
however, if the text is referring to the kings youth or to his social status; both 
meanings are possible in Hebrew (see Notes above). If the reference is to the 
king s youth, one may note that there are similar polemics against pretenders to 
royal thrones elsewhere in the ancient Near East. So the Hittite king, Mursilis II, 
was slandered by his enemies, who said: “[Mursilis] who now sits upon his fa- 
thers throne is a youth and he is not able to defend the land of Hath and its 
borders” (see Gotze, Die Annalen des Mursilis , 20). Likewise, Nabonidus of Baby- 
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Ion charged that one of his rivals, Labashi-Marduk, tried to take the throne while 
he was still a minor and had not yet “learned how to behave” (ANET 3 , p. 309). 
References to a ruler s youth became part and parcel of political rhetoric, used 
in attacks on the ruler’s legitimacy. In the royal apologies, however, the rulers 
sometimes dealt with the charges head on and, indeed, deliberately pointed to 
their own youth as a sign of their divine calling. Thus, Nabopolassar, who had 
usurped the Babylonian throne, admitted that he was “a son of a nobody,” but 
he also insisted that the gods had chosen him in his youth (S. Langdon, Die 
neubabylonischen Konigsinschriften [VAB 4; Leipzig: Hinrich s, 191 2) p. 66). 

The Hebrew word na'ar, however, may be used in the sense of a “servant.” If 
so, the saying in v 16 intends to contrast such a one of low estate with one who 
is high-born, a ben-honm “noble” (so v 17). The text seems, therefore, to echo 
earlier comments about the social upheaval in the land (see the Comment on 
10:6-7). Conventional wisdom expresses horror over this kind of upheaval, and 
it is said that the land cannot tolerate “a servant when he becomes king” (Prov 
30:22). So the insult in 10:16 is either that the king is immature,,or that he is a 
parvenu, a nobody. Whether one takes the na'ar to be literally a “youth” or a 
“servant,” the point is that incompetent people have gained ascendancy (com¬ 
pare 9:17-18; 10:5-6). And other leaders, too, have proven themselves unquali¬ 
fied by their indiscretion. They feast at inappropriate times; they carouse early in 
the morning (see Isa 5:11; Acts 2:15). These “minors” seem to be primarily inter¬ 
ested in revelry at all hours of the day. The same point about proper conduct is 
made in 10:17, although there it is stated positively, namely, that dignified and 
responsible leaders do behave appropriately: “they feast on time, with fortitude 
and not with carousing.” The flip side of the truth of 10:16 is stated in 10:17. By 
pointing to what responsible conduct is like, any actual immaturity and incompe¬ 
tence is revealed as such. Whereas the criticism in 10:16 is explicit, it is only 
implicit in 10:17. 

There is insufficient information for us to speculate about the precise histori¬ 
cal background of what is said. We do not know who the king and rulers were; 
nor do we have any information about the nobles. We do not know if there was 
such a king who was literally or practically immature, or if he was a parvenu. 
Commentators have sometimes tried to be specific in their identification of these 
figures, but they have failed to convince. Comments about the proper conduct 
of rulers are, in fact, typical of didactic literature throughout the ancient Near 
East. Indeed, it has long been argued that much of ancient Near Eastern wisdom 
literature, at least in the case of Egypt, grew out of the court schools that were 
intended to train youngsters to be rulers and bureaucrats. So what we have in 
10:16-17 are precisely the kinds of things that one might expect to find in text¬ 
books of the court schools. Indeed, one may compare the teachings here to ad¬ 
monitions given to King Lemuel in Prov 31:4-5. 

If these comments were directed at actual leaders in Qohelet s time, as many 
scholars have surmised, then one may note the subtlety of presentation. They are 
couched in terms of typical sapiential comments. They are also presented in a 
balanced way, with a negative comment (10:16) and a positive one (10:17). And 
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they are addressed to the land rather than to the rulers and aristocrats themselves. 
They are aimed at the rulers and aristocrats, but they are presented in such a way 
that their originators may deny culpability as to their political intent. Indeed, 
what we may have here is a parody of subversive political comments in Qohelef s 
time. The perpetrators were apparently taking jabs at the political establishment, 
but they were doing so through what they thought were the safe havens of sapien¬ 
tial forms. They were criticizing the rulers and aristocrats, but pretending that 
they were only proffering disinterested wisdom teachings. 

In 10:18-19 we have two other examples of political commentary in the guise 
of neutral proverbs. At first blush, these appear to be typical wisdom sayings. 
Thus, 10:18 teaches that discipline is essential to ensure stability: “through sloth¬ 
fulness the beam-work collapses; through slackness of hand the house crumbles/' 
This seems no different from the typical sapiential admonition against laziness 
(see Prov 6:6-11; 20:4; 21:25; 24:30-34). And 10:19 may be interpreted positively 
as an affirmation of life's pleasures and rewards: food is meant to be eaten, wine 
makes people happy, and “money answers everything" (see Notes). In isolation 
from a specific context both proverbs seem innocuous enough. One should, of 
course, be diligent and careful, but one should enjoy life's pleasures. The original 
saying could well have been a drinking song, lyrics in praise of life's pleasures (so 
Galling, Lauha). 

It is also possible, however, to hear in these sayings an implicit criticism and 
threat of the political elite. The “house" in 10:18, then, would not refer simply 
to any house, but may have political overtones (so Hertzberg, Lohfink), particu¬ 
larly if one interprets the saying within the context of the political framework that 
the section provides. That is, if we assume that these sayings have to do with 
kings, princes, and the rich (10:16-17, 20), the proverbs take on different mean¬ 
ings. Isolated from its context, one finds the proverb to be totally innocent, but 
heard in the context of sayings pertaining to the king and princes, “house" has 
different nuances. The word “house" may be interpreted in the sense of a “dy¬ 
nasty," a usage found in the Bible and elsewhere in the Levant. Thus, the proverb 
becomes both a criticism of the political establishment and, perhaps, even an 
implicit threat: through negligence the “house" is in danger of collapse! The 
rulers who eat and drink at all times of the day (10:17) are responsible for the 
demise of their own domain. 

By the same token, 10:19 could be taken as a criticism of the lifestyles of those 
in power. In this negative reading, 10:19c may be taken to mean that money 
keeps everyone — that is, everyone of the ruling classes —preoccupied. Thus, 
10:19 can be read as an affirmation of pleasure — perhaps that was the original 
use of the saying — but it can also be taken as an indictment of the lifestyle of the 
rich: all they do is prepare food for parties, including the most intoxicating wine, 
and they are all preoccupied with money. The text is capable of both a positive 
and a negative reading. The proverb may not be so innocent after all. The vilifi¬ 
cation of the ruling class in 10:16-17 is, in fact, continued in 10:18-19. 

It must be admitted that the criticisms, apart from 10:16, are not obvious. In- 
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deed, were it not for 10:20, one would not even interpret them negatively at all. 
They are negative only when read or heard in certain contexts. They are “inside 
jokes,” as it were, capable of one interpretation when uttered publicly, but have 
another meaning for those “in the know.” They are furtive political comments 
disguised as innocuous wisdom teachings. And that, indeed, is what Qohelet is 
concerned about. Even such cryptic and private criticisms will become known, 
presumably to those from whom one intends to keep the secret. There are risks 
in taking on those in positions of power, so one must be careful not to talk subver- 
sively even in subtlety or in the privacy of one’s bedroom (compare also Mic 
7:5-6; Luke 12:3). Indeed, through unexpected agents the secret may be leaked: 
“for a bird of the sky may carry the utterance and a winged creature may report 
the matter.” 

Here the allusion may be to the ubiquitous presence of spies. The Greek histo¬ 
rians wrote of various government informants during the Persian period known 
as “the eyes and ears of the king” (Xenophon, Cyropaedia VIII.ii. 10; Herodotus 
1.114). From Elephantine in Egypt, where a Jewish community existed during 
the Persian period, comes a letter mentioning the presence of such agents of 
the Persian government: “magistrates, police, and ‘listeners’ who are appointed 
in the province” (see the text in TAD I, 4.5.9). The term translated as “listeners” 
( gwsky 5 ) is an Old Persian loanword and probably refers to the Persian govern¬ 
ment agents known as “the king’s ears.” A cognate of that word in Armenian 
(gusak) means “informer.” Circulating among the Jews of the same Jewish com¬ 
munity in Egypt is the wisdom text known as the Proverbs ofAhiqar, which warns 
one to be careful with what one says because “there are eyes and ears every¬ 
where” (see Notes above). A word is like a bird, according to this text, that the 
fool releases. Qohelet is probably issuing a similar warning to his audience. They 
are engaging in subversive talk, perhaps disguising their criticisms as common 
wisdom teachings. But Qohelet warns that such activities are dangerous. Indeed, 
there are “eyes” and “ears” everywhere, and what is said in private or within an 
inner circle may be leaked to the authorities. There are dangers everywhere. 
There are dangers in the political realm, but there are some things that one can 
do, or rather, not do , to minimize the risks. 

Risks in the Economic Realm (11:1-6) 

The first two verses in Chapter 11 have been interpreted in various ways. A com¬ 
mon assumption among recent commentators is that they concern the wisdom 
of sound economic planning: together these verses, it is believed, constitute com¬ 
mercial advice (so Gordis, Zimmerli, Crenshaw, Murphy, and others). According 
to this view, 11:1 advocates investment abroad, and 11:2 concerns the diversifica¬ 
tion of one’s investments in case of disasters. The translation of NEB reflects this 
perspective: “Send your grain across the seas, and in time you will get a return. 
Divide your merchandise among seven ventures, eight maybe, since you do not 
know what disasters may occur on earth.” 

It is evident, however, that several questionable interpretive moves are re- 
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quired to make the text fit the theory. Thus, in the translation of NEB, lehem 
“bread'’ is interpreted to mean “grain,” c al-pene hammayim “upon (or ‘on the 
surface of’) the waters” is taken to mean “across the seas,” the object pronoun 
“it” at the end of the verse (“you shall find it”) is interpreted as profit (instead of 
its obvious antecedent “bread”). The lehem “bread”/“grain” is then taken to refer 
to “merchandise.” The idiom “give a portion to” is interpreted to mean “divide 
portions among,” and the unspecific “seven” and “eight” are taken to refer to 
seven or eight ventures. Other commentators take “seven” and “eight” to refer to 
different vessels that carry the merchandise abroad: do not put all your merchan¬ 
dise on the same vessel — in case something happens that may destroy all your in¬ 
vestments. 

Thus, these two verses are taken to be encouraging foreign investment (be¬ 
cause it will bring higher yield) and the diversification of one’s investments to 
hedge against bad times. In short, take the risk of investing abroad, but do not 
put all your eggs in the same basket (so Gordis). If 11:1 is about investment, 
however, it is not sound economic advice, for the author seems to say that one 
may eventually recover what one puts out: “in many days you will find it.” One 
should get back more than one’s capital outlay and not just “find it” after many 
days! Moreover, the Hebrew verb “to find” is never used of commerce. It is true 
that lehem may refer to grain (Isa 28:28; Prov 30:23), but the Hebrew in this verse 
suggests that the lehem is allowed to float on the surface of the waters. It is doubt¬ 
ful, too, if “bread” is ever used in the sense of general merchandise anywhere in 
the Bible. Prov 31:14 is sometimes cited as evidence for such a usage of the word, 
but in the context of Proverbs 31 the capable wife-mother (’ eset hayil) is only 
said to bring food for her family like merchant ships. The point is that this wife/ 
mother brings food from afar, even as the ships bring merchandise from afar. 

Furthermore, the Hebrew at the beginning of 11:2 does not mean “divide the 
merchandise among” but “give a portion to” (see Notes above). Most impor¬ 
tantly, the idea of an economic plan, in this case foreign investments and diversi¬ 
fication of one’s risk, certainly contradicts everything Qohelet says. Instead, he 
persistently calls for spontaneous actions without too much anxiety about calcu¬ 
lated consequences. The point of the sayings (11:1—2), then, is not that one must 
be shrewd in economic planning, but that people ought to take some chances, 
even if they do not know what will happen. 

Regarding the saying in 11:1, H. Lewy notes that there are remarkably similar 
proverbs in Greek, Turkish, and Arabic, as well as in Goethe’s writings (see “Paral- 
lelen zu antiken Sprichwortern und Apophthegmen,” Philologus 58 [1899], pp. 
80-81). Unpublished when Lewy wrote is an even more striking parallel found 
in the Egyptian Instruction of Anksheshonq , the only extant witness from the Ptol¬ 
emaic period, but the composition of which is undoubtedly earlier: 

Do a good deed and throw it in the water; 

when it dries you will find it. 

(19,1; see AEL III, p. 174) 
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In this proverb, as in most of the examples cited by Lewy, instead of releasing 
bread upon the water, as we have it in Ecclesiastes, one is exhorted to do good 
or perform a good deed and discard it in the water. 

It appears, then, that to release the bread on the waters is to take the risk of a 
spontaneous good deed. The bread that is mentioned in this regard probably 
refers to one of a variety of lightweight, flat breads common in the Levant. In any 
case, releasing bread upon the water is a metaphor for doing good without ex¬ 
pecting rewards: one should throw away a good deed, as it were — just let it go — 
without expecting a return. Indeed, this is how the earliest interpreters under¬ 
stood the metaphor (so the Targum, Qoh. Rabb. y b. Yebam. 121a, Gregory Thau- 
maturgos). 

This is also the understanding of the proverb quoted in a long Arabic tale 
cited by H. F. von Diez (Denkwiirdigkeiten von Asien I, [Berlin: Nicolaischen 
Buchhandlung, 1811], pp. 106-16). According to this story, a certain Moham¬ 
med the son of Hassan, threw bread daily upon the water and inadvertently saved 
the life of a caliph s adopted son. The prince had almost drowned downstream 
but had managed to climb onto a rock, where he had been stranded. He was 
sustained by the bread that floated daily down the river. Mohammed was subse¬ 
quently rewarded for his spontaneous deeds, thus confirming for him the truth 
of the proverb that he had learned as a youth: “Do good, cast your bread upon 
the waters; one day you will be rewarded.” Or, as the Turkish version of the prov¬ 
erb has it: “Do good, cast bread into the water; if the fish does not know it, God 
will” (quoted by von Diez, Denkwiirdigkeiten , p. 115). 

The Medieval Jewish commentators Rashi and Rashbam, likewise, understood 
the casting of bread as acts of liberality that may be unexpectedly beneficial to 
the doer. As Martin Luther explained it, the Hebrew expression means “share 
your food, which the Lord has given you . . . [t]he fact that you have been gener¬ 
ous with others will not perish, even though it seems to perish” ( Luthers Works , 
Vol. 15; [ed. J. Pelikan; St. Louis: Concordia, 1972], p. 171). Goethe puts it like 
this: “Why do you want to find out where generosity flows! Throw your bread 
into the water! Who knows who will enjoy it” (W est-dstlicher Divan [ed. H. A. 
Maier; Tubingen: Niemeyer, 1965], p. 111). 

Qohelef s point seems clear: one ought to take some risks in doing good, for 
even in those seemingly frivolous deeds one may find some surprising rewards. 
It is not that one must put out something to get back more later on, nor that one 
should give in order to receive. Rather, all may not be lost in spontaneity. One 
should throw away a good deed and not worry about the consequences, for the 
consequences of human actions are often contrary to expectations. 

The same point is made in 11:2, which is, again, about liberality. One should 
give freely —not just to a few, but indeed to many (see Notes above) —even if 
one does not know what terrible things may happen in the future. Presumably 
terrible tragedies may strike; the economy may collapse. No one knows if or when 
a misfortune may happen. Generosity ought not be kept in abeyance in anticipa¬ 
tion of possible tragedies ahead. There are risks to be sure, but one cannot refrain 
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from doing good just because of the possibility that bad things may happen in 
the future. 

Qohelet intends for 11:1 to be read with 11:2 (Galling, Hertzberg). On the 
one hand, he says that a person cannot anticipate a positive outcome from a 
spontaneous act of liberality. One may do something without thinking much 
about it and, yet, all is not lost in that spontaneous act (11:1). On the other hand, 
he says that one ought to not expect a negative outcome from ones generosity. 
One should not stop giving generously because hard economic times may come 
in the future (11:2). In the first instance one may unexpectedly regain what one 
has given up before (11:1). By the same token, one cannot know what bad things 
may happen in the future (11:2). In any case, one should be generous. Qohelet 
is a realist. He does not promise that liberality will be rewarded. He does not say 
that those who give generously will not face economic hardships later on. He 
does, nevertheless, urge the risk of liberality. People cannot live life always won¬ 
dering about what will happen — either anticipating a good outcome (11:1) or 
fearing a negative outcome (11:2). 

A couple of aphorisms are introduced in 11:3, which give the initial impres¬ 
sion of contradicting what is said in 11:1-2. The two sayings in 11:3 seem to 
suggest that there is a certain amount of predictability in nature: when clouds are 
saturated, it will rain; when a tree falls in any direction, there it will be. Scholars 
sometimes contend that Qohelet s advice in 11:3-4 is that we must watch nature 
to learn how to predict it. But that is only the first impression that Qohelet wants 
to give, for he quickly emphasizes the impossibility of knowledge — three times 
in the next two verses! 

The impression of human ability to know in 11:3-4 is but another of Qohelets 
rhetorical setups. That initial impression dissipates like mist when one reads the 
sayings in 11:3-4 in context, noticing that the sayings are sandwiched between 
comments about what people cannot know (11:2, 5-6). Qohelet, again, first gives 
the impression that nature is dependable, perhaps even citing commonly recog¬ 
nized aphorisms, only to conclude the opposite. He does not, in fact, think na¬ 
ture is so utterly predictable — certainly not to the extent that one can live by 
observing it (see Comment at 3:1-15). He has already argued in 11:1-2 that no 
one can predict what things, whether good or bad, will happen (v 2: “you do not 
know”). He will reinforce that argument in 11:5 (“y ou do not know”). 

Indeed, neither the clouds nor the winds are perceived in the wisdom tradition 
as being understandable (see Job 36:29). As for the wind, it is the ultimate symbol 
of things that are unpredictable (see the Comment at 1:14). To be sure, one may 
know something about natural law (for instance, when the clouds are saturated 
it will rain). But one has no control over the event; one does not know when the 
rain will come. 

The author is, in fact, pointing to “the inevitability of the natural process” 
(Whybray). When a tree is uprooted it will fall and it makes no difference 
whether it falls in one direction or another. The point is not that one must de¬ 
pend on ones observation of nature, despite the fact that saturated clouds do 
generally bring rain and trees will fall when they are uprooted. On the contrary, 
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one cannot count on the reliability of “natural laws.” Nature may give one the 
impression of predictability, but it is in fact not completely predictable. Certainly 
the natural phenomena are beyond human control. And so one cannot read the 
signs of nature before one acts. The NJPS translation conveys the meaning of the 
passage well: “if one watches the wind, one will never sow; and if one observes 
the cloud, one will never reap” (compare also NEB). 

Qohelet is thinking here of farmers who are constantly postponing what needs 
to be done for fear of inclement weather. There are those who will not sow for 
fear that the wind might be too strong, and there are those who will not reap for 
fear that the rain might ruin their harvest. They are reluctant to take any risk at 
all because they are looking for perfect conditions. They want to watch nature, 
as if human knowledge about nature were so completely reliable. But Qohelet 
insists that one may have to be more spontaneous and take some risks. Despite 
some signs of reliability, nature is still a mystery. Too much care in planning may 
be crippling, for the timing of nature is beyond human ability to control. 

The point is further clarified in 11:5. Human beings do not really know how 
nature works. In 11:4 Qohelet uses the Hebrew word ruah to mean “wind,” and 
he uses the same word in 11:5, except that in the latter verse he means human 
breath. He uses the verb yimmaleu “become full” to speak of the cloud’s satura¬ 
tion in 11:3, and then in 11:5 he uses the word hammeled — literally “the full 
one” —to speak of the pregnant mother. He could have used other words for the 
woman (such as 'em “mother,” hard “pregnant woman”), but he does not. He 
uses this word: hammeled “the full one.” Thus, w 3-5 are linked by catchwords 
and are probably meant to be interpreted together. When the clouds are “full” 
one knows that it will probably rain, but one does not know what the wind might 
do. The result is beyond human control. By the same token, when a woman is 
“full,” one knows that an infant will probably be born, but one knows nothing 
about the mysteries of the life-breath —how, when, or even if the life-breath 
might enter the body of the fetus (see 6:3-5). The result is beyond human con¬ 
trol. If the ruah as wind is mysterious and unpredictable, so is the ruah as the 
breath of life. No one knows how the ruah behaves. It is all a mystery. 

A similar analogy drawn between the wind’s unpredictable ways and the mys¬ 
tery of birth is taken up in the New Testament in Jesus’ discourse on spiritual 
rebirth: “the wind blows where it chooses, and you hear the sound of it, but you 
do not know where it comes from or where it goes. So it is with everyone who is 
born of the Spirit” (John 3:8). The way of the ruah “wind/life-breath” is an utter 
mystery: you cannot know it. The result of its activity is beyond human control. 

Just so, no one really will ever know how God works (11:5b). The conse¬ 
quences are beyond human control. This is finally the point that Qohelet wants 
to emphasize— not the unpredictable wind or the mysteriousness of life-breath, 
but the ways of God, who is the one who makes everything happen. The wind 
and the life-breath are only analogies through which the author points to the 
unpredictable and mysterious ways of God. The text is deliberate in its compari¬ 
son: “just as you do not know ... so you will not know ” (11:5). Qohelet moves 
from the elements of nature, to the wonders of life coming into being, and ulti- 
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mately to theology: wind is unpredictable (11:4), the life-breath is a mystery 
(11:5a), and God is inscrutable (11:5b). 

Qohelef s message is that one cannot have all the consequences calculated to 
the last detail before one proceeds with what needs to be done. He returns to the 
issue of timing and propriety broached at the beginning of the literary unit 
(10:16). The expression “in the morning” occurs in 10:16 and 11:6; the reference 
to slackness of hand in 10:18 is answered by the charge not to let go of the hand 
in 11:6. Or as it is said in the Aramaic Proverbs of Ahiqar: “Harvest any harvest 
and do any work” (TAD III, 1.1, col. 9, line 127). 

Certainly the exhortation to be spontaneous (11:1-6) does not mean that one 
should relinquish diligence and propriety. Spontaneity does not mean that one 
should carouse “in the morning” (10:16) or show “slackness of hands” (10:18). 
Rather, Qohelet says “sow in the morning, and at evening do not let go your 
hand” (11:6). What he means by this is not that people should work all the time, 
or work long hours (see the Notes). Morning and evening are not times when 
one must or should work; they are times when one may work. They are not man¬ 
datory times for work. Rather, they are permissive times. One may do what one 
feels should be done at any time — as the need or the opportunity arises, even 
though no one knows what the outcome will be every time. The reader must 
interpret the end of the unit together with its beginning. Qohelet says one ought 
to take risks and be responsive to opportunities, yet be diligent and responsible at 
the same time. What he advocates in the face of all the risks is to maintain a 
balance between responsibility and spontaneity. 


II.B.4. Conclusion (11:7-12:8) 

11 Tight is pleasant, 

and it is delightful for the eyes to see the sun. 

8 If one should live many years, 
let one rejoice in them all, 

and remember that the days of darkness may be many; 
all that comes is vanity. 

9 Rejoice, O youth, while you are young, 

let your heart delight you in the days of your prime. 
Follow the ways of your heart and what your eyes see; 
and know that on account of all these, 

God will bring you into judgment. 

10 Remove vexation from your heart, 

and banish unpleasantness from your body, 
for youth and the dawn of life are vanity. 

12 'Remember your creator in the days of your prime, 

before the days of unpleasantness come and years arrive, 
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when you will say, “I have no pleasure in them”; 

2 before the sun darkens, even the light, 
and the moon and the stars, 
and the clouds return with the rain; 

3 at the time when those who watch the house tremble, 
and valiant men convulse; 
those who grind stop because they are diminished, 
and those who look through the windows grow dim; 

4 the double-doors in the street-bazaar are shut, 
while the sound of the mill drops; 
the sound of the birds rises, 

and all the daughters of song come down low — 

5 even from on high they see terror on the way; 

the almond becomes revolting, the locust droops, 
and the caper comes to naught; 

Yea, the human goes to the grave, 

and the mourners march in the street-bazaar; 

6 before the silver tendril is smashed, 
and the golden bowl is crushed; 
the jar is broken at the spring, 

and the vessel is crushed at the pit. 

7 Dust returns to the earth where it had been, 

and the life-breath returns to God who gave it. 

8 Vanity of vanities, says Qohelet, everything is vanity! 

NOTES 

11 7. Light is pleasant. The waw at the beginning of the verse is disjunctive. 

We need not, however, take the waw to be emphatic (see Ellermeier, Qohelet , 1/ 
1, pp. 303-6). It introduces a new theme and, therefore, need not be translated. 
Cf. the introductory waw in 3:16; 4:4; 8:10; 12:1. Note also the waw introducing 
both parts of the epilogue (12:9, 12). The adjective matoq means literally “sweet,” 
but here it is used in the sense of “pleasant,” as in metuqa senat ha c obed “the 
worker’s sleep is pleasant” (5:11 [Eng v 12]). The word is a synonym of the paral¬ 
lel term, tob “delightful, pleasant, good.” One notes, too, that the Akkadian equiv¬ 
alent of the word, matqu “sweet,” is glossed in lexical texts as tabu “good, de¬ 
lightful, sweet” (see the references in CAD X/l, p. 413). 

to the eyes. The form la'enayim shows virtual doubling of the ' ayin , as in 1 
Sam 16:7, instead of compensatory lengthening (BL, §31.g). See Notes on leya'es 
at 2:20. 

to see the sun. The idiom means “to be alive.” Cf. leroe hassames “to those 
who see the sun” (7:11); semes lo rd'a “has not seen the sun” (6:5). See also Pss 
49:20 (Eng v 19); 58:9 (Eng v 8); Job 3:16. One may also compare the saying in 
the Gilgamesh Epic: “May my eyes see the sun so that I may have my fill of light” 
(Gilg M 13; cf. GilgX i 13). Scholars cite Euripides: “Sweet it is to see the light” 
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(Iphigenia in Aulis , 1.1218). This parallel does not, however, prove that the saying 
in our passage is borrowed from the Greek. 

8. If. The force of ki 3 im is unclear. Although elsewhere in the book ki 3 im 
may be exceptive (3:12; 5:10; 8:15), here one should probably understand ki as 
a weakened asseverative and leave it untranslated (see Joiion-Muraoka §164.b). 
The presence of .ki connects this verse to the preceding. 

let one rejoice . . . and remember. The verbs yismah and weyizkor should both 
be interpreted as jussives. They anticipate the imperative forms semah “rejoice” 
(11:9) and zekor “remember” (12:1). We should not, therefore, follow Ellermeier 
(:Qohelet , 1/1, pp. 303-6) in taking these verbs as indicative (so also Lauha). 

in them all. We are to understand “rejoice in them all” as “be happy in (i.e., 
during) all of them” rather than “be happy about them” or “enjoy all of them.” 
The preposition be- is temporal; it indicates the times when one should enjoy, 
not the object of enjoyment. Cf. the use of the same preposition in the next verse: 
semah bahur beyalduteka “rejoice, O youth, in your youth” = “rejoice, O youth, 
when you are young” // bime behuroteka “in the days of your prime.” 

remember that the days of darkness may be many. Lit. “remember the days of 
darkness, that they may be many.” The anticipation of the object is typical of 
Qohelet s style (cf. 9:11; 10:3). The “days of darkness” refers not to death (Gordis) 
or Sheol (Barton), but to a time of gloom and misery (see Job 3:4-5; 15:23; Amos 
5:18). Cf. kol-yamayw bahosek yokel weka'as harbeh weholyo weqasep “all his 
days he consumes in darkness, and much vexation, sickness and anger” (5:16 
[Eng v 17]), where the days of darkness are the gloomy and miserable days in 
one's lifetime. The expression is also clarified in 12:1 as yeme hara c a “the days of 
unpleasantness.” The author probably has old age in mind (so Ehrlich), but not 
only that; he is thinking of all the difficult times that may come in the future. 
The reference to darkness, however, anticipates the darkening of the luminaries 
in the sky in 12:3, a reference to the end of human existence. For Qohelet, the 
darkness does not come only at the end of ones life, it may begin to dominate 
even when one is alive (see Comment at 5:16 [Eng v 17]): ones days of darkness 
may begin even when there is still light! 

all that comes. Most commentators take kol-sebba “all that comes” to mean 
the future, after death. Whybray, for instance, interprets the expression thus: 
“'that which will happen afterwards': that is, the future (after death)” ( Ecclesi¬ 
astes,, p. 161). For Qohelet, however, everything is hebel — not just what comes 
after death; all the experiences of life, and life itself, are hebel; they are all ephem¬ 
eral and beyond human ability to control. It is unlikely that the author is talking 
about what comes after death, about which he insists no one knows anything (see 
3:21; 10:14). Moreover, whenever Qohelet refers to future happenings, he uses 
the expression meh seyyihyeh / mah sseyyihyeh “whatever will be” (see 3:22; 8:7; 
10:14), mah-yyihyeh “what will be” (6:12; 11:2), or seyyihyeh (1:9, 11; 2:18), but 
never kol-sebba 3 “all that comes.” The term sebba appears twice in the book, 
both times referring to people coming into existence (5:14-15 [Eng w 16-17]). 
Cf. also 6:4, bahebel hat ubahosek yelek “[the stillborn infant] comes in vanity 
and goes in darkness”; seyyabo 3 “(someone) who comes” (2:12). In the introduc- 
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tion to the book (1:4), the author speaks of generations of people going ( holek) 
and coming ( ba) while the earth stands le'olam. He speaks now of all that comes 
(j ba ), referring to anyone who comes. At the end of this passage (in 12:6), he 
speaks of humanity going (holek) to the “house of eternity” (bet c oldmo ). It makes 
sense to take kol-sebba 5 in 11:8 as referring to anyone who comes — or any genera¬ 
tion that comes —into existence. The point is that every human, like anyone or 
anything else on earth, is hebel. Nothing is permanent, so one who has come 
into this world better enjoy while there is still time. 

vanity. See Notes at 1:2. 

9. while you are young. We should read beyalduteka with the Ben Hayyim edi¬ 
tion of the Rabbinic Bible and some MSS (so Kennicott nos. 18, 77, 157, 166), 
instead of beyalduteka in Codex Leningrad and numerous other MSS. Certainly 
the correct forms should be beyalduteka II behuroteka (cf. 12:1), instead of 
beyalduteka II behuroteka , as we have it in BHS. It is possible to take the preposi¬ 
tion be- as indicating the object of the enjoyment (so Ehrlich: “enjoy your 
youth”), but the parallelism with bime behuroteka “in the days of your prime” 
suggests that the expression is temporal: “in your youth” = “while you are 
young” // “in the days of your prime.” Cf. byldwty “in my youth” (b. Hull. 24b) 
and byldwtk “in your youth” (b. l Abod. Z ar. 52b). Given the fact that a bahur 
“youth” is addressed, we should probably interpret yaldut not as “childhood” 
(NASB) or “boyhood” (NEB). The term yaldut may be used of a young adult, as 
in b. 'Abod. Z ar. 52b, cited above (see Notes at 4:13). The bahur refers to a male 
in the prime of life (the choice period), someone eligible for military service. 

let your heart delight you. The verb is to be parsed as the Hiphil imperfect of 
twb (thus, *weyetibeka > witibeka ), rather that the Hiphil of ytb. The choice of 
the root twb recalls the use of tob in 11:7. In any case, we should not emend the 
text to read the Qal imperfect, as Ehrlich, Galling, and others have done (cf. 
NASB: “let your heart be pleasant”; NAB: “let your heart be glad”). The idiom is 
not the same as yitab leb “the heart will be glad” in 7:3, where there is no direct 
object of the verb. Here we have a direct object, so the Hiphil is correct. The 
heart is the active (personified) subject here, as it is in 2:1-3. 

in the days of your prime. The form behuroteka is unique to Ecclesiastes (see 
also 12:1). Elsewhere in the Bible, we find the masculine plural form, as in Num 
11:28. But one may compare the use of the unique form ne'urot “youth” in Jer 
32:30 for the more common noun ne'urim. In any case, the noun here and in 
12:1 is abstract (cf. BL §61.y.a); it must not be confused with bahurim/bahurdt 
(with the virtual doubling of het) “young people” (see Joiion-Muraoka 
§136.h.Note 2). 

Follow the ways of your heart. Hebrew wehallek bedarke libbeka , lit. “walk in 
the ways of your heart.” The idiom may be compared with Egy ptian sms-ib “fol¬ 
low the heart” = “follow ones desire” = “enjoy” (cf. also the idiom swt nt sms-ib 
“places of following the heart” = “places of enjoyment” (see WbAS IV, pp. 483— 
84). After the phrase “follow the ways of your heart,” LXX adds amomos “blame¬ 
lessly” and, instead of “and what your eyes see (umare c eneka in MT), it reads: 
kai me en horasei ophthalmon sou “and not in the sight of your eyes” (although 
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the negative particle is omitted in some Greek witnesses). These moves indicate 
that the injunction to follow ones heart did not sit comfortably with everyone in 
antiquity', perhaps because it appeared to contradict Num 15:39 (“do not search 
after your own heart and your own eyes”). The discomfort is evident in Targ, as 
well: “walk in humility with the ways of your heart and be careful with what your 
eyes see that you. do not see evil. . . The Egyptian parallels, however, show that 
the point here is enjoyment. The idiom has nothing to do with how one makes 
ethical decisions (i.e., whether one follows ones heart or obeys divine orders). 

and what your eyes see. See Notes at 6:9 on mar eh ‘enayim “what the eyes see” 
(cf. also 5:10 [Eng v 11]). Ketib has the plural form mry, but Qere , followed by 
numerous MSS, LXX, Vulg, and Syr assume the singular, mrh y as in 6:9. The 
evidence in Targ is mixed (Sperber has the singular, but Lagarde has the plural). 
The plural form is never used in this sense elsewhere (although it is attested with 
a different meaning in Nah 2:5; Song 2:14); but its occurrence here may have 
been derived secondarily through the influence of bedarke: thus bedarke II be- 
mare. In either case, the meaning of the text is not affected. The point is to enjoy 
what is present before ones eyes. 

and know. The conjunction may be translated as “and” or “but,” depending 
on ones interpretation of the verse. Those who take this line to be an editorial 
gloss, a caveat by an orthodox editor, interpret it to mean “but” (Galling, Lauha, 
Zimmerli). That is, it may be interpreted as qualifying the call to enjoy: follow 
your heart, but know that one must not exceed the bounds of what God approves, 
for God will bring you into judgment. The similarity of this line with 12:14a (in 
the epilogue) raises for these scholars the possibility that this gloss was supplied 
by the epilogist. Qohelet, however, does speak of God s judgment in the present 
(see Comment at 3:17), and it is possible that the epilogist in 12:14 is simply 
reiterating or slightly reinterpreting the point that Qohelet makes in 11:9. The 
line should not be deleted. 

10. vexation. See Notes at 1:18. In 5:16 (Eng v 17), the days of darkness are 
said to contain “much vexation ( ka'as ), sickness, and anger.” 

banish unpleasantness. The noun ra ( a “unpleasantness” is antithetical to what 
is tob “delightful, pleasant, good” (see 11:7; cf. also witibeka in 11:9). It refers to 
ones experience of pain and misery. The reference anticipates yeme hdra l a “the 
days of unpleasantness” in the next verse, 12:1. One should try to avoid pain and 
misery, for there will come a time when it will no longer be possible to avoid 
such unpleasantness. One may compare the injunction here with Sir 30:21-25, 
esp. the Greek text in v 23: kai lypen makran aposteson apo sou “and remove grief 
far from vou.” 

j 

the dawn of life. The noun saharut occurs only here in Hebrew. The ancient 
versions are confused about its meaning. Vulg has voluptas “desire,” apparently 
relating the noun to the verb shr “to seek, search.” LXX (anoia “want of under¬ 
standing”) and Syr (T yd't 3 “no knowledge”) probably also reflect the same exege¬ 
sis — that is, since shr in Prov 1:28 and 8:17 is used of the search for wisdom, the 
noun saharut is interpreted to mean a lack of wisdom or a lack of knowledge. 
Clearly, the translators of these ancient versions did not think that “blackness” 
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was an appropriate meaning. One version of Targ (see Lagarde), however, reads: 
“youth and the darkness of hair are vanity/’ Here the word saharut is taken to 
mean “blackness of hair,” a metaphor for youth and, thus, a term against seba 
“gray hair” = “old age” (so BDB and most modern commentators). Support for 
this interpretation may be found in the Talmud (b. Ned. 30b), where shwry hrs 
“black-headed” is contrasted with qrhyn “bald” and b l ly sybwt “gray-haired” (see 
Salters, Studies in the Versions, pp. 234-35). So NJPS translates: “youth and black 
hair are fleeting.” One may also relate this word to sahar “dawn” and note the 
close association of yalduteka “your youth” and mishar “dawn” in Ps 110:3, al¬ 
though that text is uncertain as it stands in MT. The noun saharut may be related 
to Arabic sahr “first period or stage of youth,” which is a metathesized form of 
the more common noun sarh “the prime and best period of youth” (Lane, An 
Arabic-English Lexicon, Part 4, pp. 1515, 1531). Whatever the etymology, it is 
difficult to believe that the audience would not have connected the word with 
dawn. The noun shrt appears with the meaning “dawn” on the Moabite Stone 

(KAJ 181.15). 

vanity. See Notes and Comment at 1:2. 

12 1. your creator. BHS has boreeka, apparently a plural, but many MSS read 

the singular form brk/bwrk “your creator.” The former is, however, the lectio 
difficilior; the latter may represent an attempt to correct the text. The form is 
sometimes explained as the “plural of majesty” (so Delitzsch), but in Isa 43:1 we 
find the form bora'aka “your creator” used of the deity; the “plural of majesty” is 
not used there. It is better not to interpret the form as a plural, but as the result 
of the frequent confusion in late Hebrew of III -Alep and Ill-Weak roots (see 
Notes at 2:26). The form is, thus, comparable with the participle l oseh “maker” 
(used of God), which is also attested with a pronominal suffix (see Isa 54:5; Ps 
149:2; Job 35:10). There is no need to emend the text or to interpret the form as 
a plural of majesty. The more serious problem is with the meaning of the word. 

All the ancient versions understand the form (either reading bwrk or bwryk) 
to mean “your creator,” but not all commentators agree that “your creator” is 
best suited to the context, especially since the deity is always called 'elohim in 
Ecclesiastes. Hence, instead of boreeka or bora'aka, various alternatives have 
been proposed. These include: (a) berueka “your well-being” or “your health” 
(Ehrlich); (b) boryak “your vigor” (Zimmermann); (c) beereka or boreka “your 
well” (Graetz), a metaphor for one’s wife, as in Prov 5:15; (d) boreka “your pit,” 
a synonym for the grave (Galling). 

None of these explanations is entirely satisfactory. Only bwr k/bwryk is sup¬ 
ported by the textual witnesses. If the consonantal text is correct, as all the wit¬ 
nesses attest, it is difficult to think that something other than “creator” is the 
primary meaning. Certainly by the time one gets to the end of the passage (12:7), 
with its allusion to the creation of humanity (Gen 2:7; 3:19), it is difficult not to 
think of the creator. The author may indeed intend to evoke other connections 
in using this word. Given his penchant for wordplays, it seems likely that he 
might have intended his audience to hear more than one meaning in the word. 
An early interpreter, Rabbi Akabya ben Mahallalel (first century C.E.), is said to 
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have understood the text just so ( m . 3 Abot 3:1; Qoh. Rabb. on 12:1; Lev. Rabb. 
section 18). Said the rabbi: “Consider three things and you will not come into 
the power of sin: Know whence you came; where you are going; and before 
whom you are destined to give an accounting.” Rabbi Akabyas interpretation is 
based on three different Hebrew words: b'rk “your source” (from whence you 
came), bwrk “your pit” (whither you are going), and bwrk “your creator.” 

Since the context has to do with the enjoyment of life in ones youth (see 
11:7-10), we may surmise that anyone first hearing the exhortation, might easily 
have assumed that Qohelet meant boreka “your cistern ” If so, the hearer might 
recall the proverb “drink water from your own cistern (boreka), streams from your 
own well ( be’ereka ),” particularly since the passage in Proverbs continues to say, 
“let your fountain be blessed, and rejoice in the wife of your youth ” (Prov 5:15, 
18; cf. Song 4:15). But it is possible that the author also intends for one to think 
of death. If not in 12:1, certainly by the time one gets to v 6, with its mention of 
the shattering of the pots at the pit ( habbor ), the grave comes to mind. In sum, 
the primary meaning is creator: the word is boreeka “your creator,” but it is also 
appropriate to think of enjoyment (boreka “your cistern” = “your wife”) and/or 
death (boreka “your pit”). 

before. Hebrew ‘ ad 3 aser lo\ lit. “until when not,” means “before” (so Symm 
prin; Vulg antequam). Cf. also the common Mishnaic idiom c d s/ 3 “until not 
when” = “before” (m. Mak. 2:4; Ter. 1:3). See Brockelmann, Syntax , §174; 
Segal, A Grammar of Mishnaic Hebrew, §513. The phrase appears at strategic 
points in the poem (w lb, 2a, 6a). 

the days of unpleasantness. Hebrew yeme hara'a refers to a time of suffering 
and misery including especially, but not limited to, old age. See yom ra'a “time 
of adversity” in 7:14 (cf. Prov 16:4; Pss 27:5; 41:2 [Eng v 1]; Jer 17:17, 18; 51:2). 
It is equivalent to yeme hahosek “the days of darkness” in 11:8. It may also be 
observed that hara'a “unpleasantness” stands in contrast to what is delightful 
(tob) in 11:7. The text is referring to a time when one can no longer put away 
unpleasantness. The unpleasantness is the unpleasantness that one tries to get 
rid of when one is still young enough to do so (see 11:9). Gregory Thaumaturgos, 
however, begins his eschatological interpretation here; instead of the plural yeme 
hara c a “days of unpleasantness,” he has ten tou theou megalen hemeran kai phobe- 
ran “the great and terrible day of God,” words which recall Joel 3:4 (Eng 2:31); 
Mai 3:22 (Eng 4:5); Zech 1:14-18. See Jarick, Gregory Thaumaturgos ’ Para¬ 
phrase of Ecclesiastes, p. 289. 

when you will say. The particle 3 aser is probably temporal, not “of which (you 
will say).” 

“I have no pleasure in them.” There is some ambiguity about the translation of 
this phrase, depending on how one interprets the suffix in bahem. If the suffix 
refers to the sanim “years” (a feminine plural, but see 2:6, 10; 10:9; 11:8), we 
should translate “I have no pleasure in them” (i.e., I have no pleasure during this 
period because I am too old). This is probably the correct interpretation, since 
sanim is the closest antecedent. If, however, the suffix refers to “the days of your 
youth” in 12:1a, then one should translate the phrase as “I had no pleasure in 
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them” (i.e., I did not have pleasure back then, when I could have, and now it is 
too late). 

2. before. See Note on 'ad 5 aser lo above (v 1). The introduction of another 
'ad 5 aser lo 3 clause suggests that the author is moving to another scene, beyond 
the depiction of old age in v 1. 

the sun darkens , even the light. The light refers to the light of day. In the He¬ 
brew Bible, the light of day is not equated with the sun, nor is the brightness of 
the day thought to be derived from the sun. The distinction between ‘Tight” and 
“sun” is made in Genesis 1, where light is called “day” (Gen 1:4) and it existed 
before the luminaries of the sky were made (Gen 1:14-18). In Isa 30:26, the light 
of the sun is compared with the light of day and in 2 Sam 23:4, the rising sun 
and the morning light are named side by side. The terms do not refer to the same 
thing. In any case, the mention of the sun and the light echoes 11:7, where we 
have ha or “light” in parallelism with hassemes “the sun.” The darkening of the 
luminaries in the sky signifies the end of human life (Isa 5:30; 13:10; Ezek 
32:7-8; Amos 8:9; Joel 2:2, 10; 3:4 [Eng 2:31]; 4:15 [Eng 3:15]; Job 3:6; Matt 
24:29; Mark 13:24-25). In the inscription discovered at Tell Deir 'Alla, one reads 
of a similar vision of the end of life brought about by the gods (Hoftijzer and van 
der Kooij, Deir 'Alla, Combination I, lines 3-7). The call is issued in the divine 
council to a deity to cover the heavens with clouds and to set darkness in the sky 
instead of light. Qohelet uses such eschatological language to speak of the end 
of human life; it is as if the whole cosmos is coming to an end. Moreover, one 
must not fail to see the contrast between this passage, the last passage in the body 
of the book, and the introduction of the book. In 1:5, the sun rises and sets, only 
to rise again. The sun shines (zarah) and, even if it sets at the end of the day, it 
will rise to shine again. But here, in the final mention of the sun, it is darkened, 
along with the light of day, even the moon and the stars. For the Targumists, the 
allegory of old age begins here: the sun signifies the brightness of the face, the 
light refers to the light of the eyes, the moon corresponds to the beauty of the 
cheeks, and the stars are the pupils of the eyes. 

the moon and the stars. Busto Saiz (“Estructura,” p. 22) wants to eliminate 
wehayyareah wehakkokdbim on metrical grounds, but there is no textual evi¬ 
dence for doing so. It may be that the author added the moon and the stars delib¬ 
erately to emphasize the sheer darkness. Even the lesser luminaries (cf. Gen 
1:16), those of the night, are darkened. 

the clouds. The coming of the clouds (he'abim) is another eschatological ele¬ 
ment. In Ezek 32:7, the clouds cover the sky and darken the luminaries. In the 
Deir 'Alia inscription, the clouds ('bn = Hebrew 'bym) also darken the heavens. 
Thus our text is not just describing an approaching storm, as scholars commonly 
suggest; it is describing a time of doom (see Ezek 30:3). The imagery is ultimately 
derived from the myth of the divine warrior’s march to battle, which is accompa¬ 
nied by dark rain clouds (see 2 Sam 22:12 = Ps 18:12; Judg 5:4; Isa 19:1; Job 
36:29; 37:19). 

with. It is awkward to translate the preposition J ahar as “after,” as if the clouds 
come temporally after the rain. In descriptions of the divine warrior’s march, rain 
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sometimes accompanies the clouds (see Ps 77:18-19 [Eng w 17-18]; cf. also 1 
Kgs 18:44; Job 26:8). The notion of a cloud coming after the rain does not make 
sense and is without parallel. One should probably translate the preposition as 
“with,” as in Ruth 1:15, where subi 'ahare yebimtek (lit. “return behind your 
sister-in-law”) really means “return with your sister-in-law.” M. Dahood (“He- 
brew-Ugaritic Lexicography,” Bib 44 [1963] pp. 292-93) has argued that in Uga- 
ritic ahr is juxtaposed with c mn “with” (e.g., KTU 1.24.32-33), so that the prepo¬ 
sition in Ugaritic and in several passages in the Bible may mean “with.” Yet, it 
must be admitted that the meaning of ahr in Ugaritic is not without controversy. 
The assessment of D. Pardee in this regard is properly judicious: “the word ahr 
(and Hebrew 5 ahar ) itself seems more often to connote ‘immediately after' 
(whence the occasional legitimacy of translating ‘with') than is the case with En¬ 
glish ‘after' which refers to any time or distance after, with no connotation of 
proximity or distance. This, of course, does not imply that ahr ('ahar) indicated 
any other position than ‘after, behind"' (“The Preposition in Ugaritic,” UF 7 
[1975], p. 252). Pardee allows, however, that quite often the translation “with” 
reflects the English idiom better than “after” or “behind.” That is certainly the 
case in our passage. From the standpoint of a human looking toward the sky, the 
clouds are literally behind the rain; 3 ahar indicates the spatial relationship of the 
clouds to the rain from the perspective of someone standing on the ground and 
looking up. In English, however, we render this preposition as “with” (so NRSV; 
NEB), rather than “after” or “behind.” 

3. at the time when. Hebrew bayyom se- y lit. “on the day when.” See Song 8:8; 
cf. also bayyom 'aser (Deut 27:2; 2 Sam 19:20 [v 19]; Mai 3:21 [Eng 4:3]; Esth 
9:1). So Vulg has quando “when.” As Fox has observed, this clause connects w 
3-5 to v 2 ( Contradictions , p. 301). The expression “at the time when,” thus, 
elaborates on what happens when the day darkens. Moreover, this “time” is ex¬ 
pressed by the singular noun yom y whereas the time of youth and old age are 
both expressed by the plural, yeme “days of” (11:8, 9; 12:1) and sanim “years” 
(11:8; 12:1). The author has clearly moved beyond the periods of youth (v la) 
and old age (v lb) to speak of the end-time. In the present context, therefore, the 
events of w 3-5 should not be interpreted as referring to old age. Rather, they 
should be interpreted in the light of the eschatological rhetoric of v 2: all these 
things happen when the luminaries of the sky darken, when the light of day is 
extinguished. The “day” here sounds very much like “the great and terrible day 
ofYHWH” (Joel 3:4 [Eng 2:31]; cf. Zeph 1:14-15). 

those who watch the house. The expression probably refers to the caretakers of 
the house (cf. 2 Sam 15:16; 16:21; 20:3). These are not just servants, however, 
but people with authority over the house in some way. They are put in charge of 
the house. In the light of the parallelism with 5 anse hehayil “valiant men,” we 
should probably think of these somere habbayit as those who guard the house, 
that is, the watchmen of the house (LXX: phylakes tes oikias “guards of the 
house”). In Postbiblical Hebrew swmr means “guard, watchman, trustee” and 
swmrh is a “guardhouse” (see Jastrow, Dictionary , pp. 1536-37). One may com¬ 
pare the Hebrew expression somere habbayit with Punic smr mhsb “guardian/ 
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watchman of the quarry,” in an inscription from Malta ( KAI 62.7; cf. Punic hgrt 
smrt “guardhouse” in KAI 81.4). In Punic we often get the expression smr wnsr 
“to protect and guard” (see DNWSI II, p. 1167). In this expression the verb nsr 
is cognate to Akkadian nasaru y as in bltam nasaru “to guard/protect the house” 
and ndsiru “guard” (CAD XI/2, pp. 35, 48). The term makes sense literally; one 
need not interpret these “watchmen” as an allegory for the limbs of the body (so 
Targ) or the ribs (so the Talmud in b. Sabb. 152a). 

tremble. The Hebrew verb means to tremble in terror (see Esth 5:9; Hab 2:7; 
Sir 48:12; cf. the Aramaic in Dan 5:19; 6:2) and the related noun zw'h refers to 
terror (Deut 28:25; Isa 28:19). The nouns in Hebrew and Aramaic are most fre¬ 
quently associated with earthquakes, but also tempests. Similarly, too, Arabic zcfa 
refers to vehement shaking and za'za'at means “calamity, adversity” (Lane, 
A rabic-English Lexicon , Part 3, pp. 1229-30). The text in Ecclesiastes is describ¬ 
ing the fearful reaction of those who guard the house. It does not refer to the 
weakness of old age or the dilapidation of an old house. If the shaking caused by 
weakness were meant, one should expect the root mwt y rather than zw\ 

valiant men. The term is used of people who are trustworthy (Gen 47:6; Exod 
18:21,25; 1 Sam 31:12//1 Chron 10:12; 1 Kgs 1:42; 1 Chron 26:8) or brave (Ps 
76:6 [Eng v 5]; Judg 3:29). Soldiers are often called 3 anse (he)hayil (Judg 20:44, 
46; 2 Sam 11:16; 23:20; 24:9; Jer 48:14; Nah 2:4). These men are dignified, 
brave, or strong. Again, the literal meaning makes sense; one need not interpret 
the term as an allegory for the limbs or bones of the body, as is sometimes done. 
Even the brave are cowed on that terrible day. 

convulse. In the light of the parallelism, we should take the verb to mean either 
“cower” (i.e., crouch in fear) or “convulse.” For the latter meaning, we may com¬ 
pare the Aramaic noun l wyt “convulsion” (so in b. Hul. 60a; Git. 70d; see Jastrow, 
Dictionary , pp. 1049-50). The related verb Wi is used of terror in the face of 
impending doom (Isa 21:3). The point of the verse in Ecclesiastes seems clear: 
even the dignified and brave are terrified of what is happening. Those who inter¬ 
pret the text as an allegory, take the verb to mean that the bones are crooked or 
that the legs are bent. 

those who grind. The word hattohanot may refer either to people (women) who 
work the mills (see Judg 16:21; Num 11:6) or to the molar teeth. For the latter 
meaning, one may compare Arabic tahinat “grinders” = “molar teeth” (see 
Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon , Part 5, p. 1832). This is one of the places where 
the physiological interpretation has appeal, for in old age ones teeth do become 
few. Yet, a purely physiological interpretation is inadequate, since v 4 speaks of 
the reduction of the noise at the mill — unless, of course, one interprets the “mill” 
as the mouth and the noise as the sound of chewing. 

stop. The verb batel is a hapax legomenon in the Hebrew Bible, but it is at¬ 
tested in Postbiblical Hebrew. It may mean to cease altogether, or to suspend 
activity. The related Akkadian verb batalu may refer to the interruption of work 
due to the shortage of labor, tools, or other supplies, or the stoppage of delivery 
of goods (CAD II, pp. 174-76). Commentators are sometimes troubled by the 
suggestion that the women stop work because they have become few in number. 
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Under normal circumstances, one should expect the few remaining millers to 
work even harder (so Podechard). Crenshaw suggests, therefore, that it is the 
members of the house that have become few (i.e., the verb mi'etu “diminish” is 
impersonal) and, therefore, less food needs to be produced ( Ecclesiastes , p. 186; 
“Youth and Old Age in Qoheleth,” p. 9 note 34). But why do the women stop 
work? Why do they not merely reduce their workload and produce less? Fox pro¬ 
poses that the women have become few because the rest have gone to join the 
funeral ( Contradictions , pp. 302-3). If the women were dying out, Fox surmises, 
they should easily have been replaced by others. The common assumption 
among commentators seems to be that the diminishing takes place over a period 
of time. But the point may be that some have died suddenly. Qohelet is describing 
what is happening bayyom se- “on the day when” (v 3a). Everything is happening 
suddenly. That is why they cannot be replaced. The women stop work because 
something terrible is suddenly happening and some of the number have already 
disappeared. The imagery of sudden disappearance of workers belongs to the 
general description of the end-time. See the eschatological scene in Matt 
24:40-41 and Luke 17:34-35, where some of the “women who work the mills” 
(alethousai, cf. LXX) suddenly disappear, while others remain on earth. 

diminished. The verb mi'etu should probably be taken to mean that the sub¬ 
jects have diminished (cf. b. Hul. 60b; Sank. 17a) — either the teeth become few, 
or the millers, for some reason, become few in number. It is possible that verb 
may be interpreted to mean that the millers are reducing their output (cf. 
m. 5 A bot 4:10; Tad an. 1:7, where the verb is used of economic transactions), but 
if that were the case, one should expect an object for the verb. We should, there¬ 
fore, probably take the Piel verb here as resultative. 

those who look through the windows. Elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible, the femi¬ 
nine participle wot always refers to the eyes (Gen 45:12; Deut 3:21; 4:3; 11:7; 
28:32; 2 Sam 24:3; 1 Kgs 1:48; Isa 30:20; Jer 20:4; 42:2); only here in Eccl 12:3 
is there any ambiguity. With the additional baarubbot “through the windows,” 
however, we should understand “those who look” to be women (Judg 5:28; 2 
Sam 6:16 = 1 Chron 15:29; 2 Kgs 9:30; Prov 7:6; Song 2:9). The motif of women 
who look through the window belongs to a literary convention, often used to 
express the dashed hopes of the women (see S. Abramsky, “The Woman Who 
Looked Out the Window,” Beth Mikra 25 [1980], pp. 114-24 [in Hebrew]). 

grow dim. The verb is used of eyes in Lam 5:17 and Ps 69:24 (Eng v 23; cf. b. 
Ber. 16b). One may also compare the saying in the Aramaic Proverbs of Ahiqar: 
ynyn tbn d ykmw “may good eyes not be dimmed (lit. 'be darkened’)” ( TAD III, 
1.1.157). If the reference to “those who look through the windows” is to women, 
we should understand the text to mean that their eyes have grown dim through 
grief (see Lam 5:17), perhaps on account of their loved ones who do not return 
or of dashed hopes. 

4. double-doors in the street-bazaar. Hebrew delatayim bassuq refers to the gates 
leading into the suq “street-bazaar,” perhaps the city gates (cf. Deut 3:5; Josh 6:26; 
1 Sam 23:7; Isa 45:1; Jer 49:31; Sir 49:13), rather than to the doors of the houses 
on the street. If all the doors of the houses on the street were meant, one should 
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expect the plural form delatot instead of the dual delatayim. For the idiom dela- 
tayim be- “the double-doors at,” one may compare se'arim ba ( ir “the city gates” 
(lit. “the gates at the city”) in Prov 1:21 and sa ( ar salleket bamsilla “the Shalleket 
Gate of the Highway” (lit. “the Shalleket Gate at the Highway”), the name of the 
gateway to the thoroughfare (1 Chron 26:16). So delatayim bassuq means the 
“double-doors in the marketplace.” It must be remembered, too, that the suq is 
not only a street, but also a center of commercial and social intercourse, like the 
husot “streets” = “street-bazaars” mentioned in 1 Kgs 20:34 (note that Syr and 
Targ take the streets here to be referring to the suq) and the bus “street” in Prov 
1:20 (// rehobot “squares”). The existence of the suq in Cisjordan is known from 
the second millennium b.c.e., as attested in one of the Amarna letters from Tyre 
(EA 150:33). In Akkadian, the suqu “street” is a vibrant center of commercial and 
social activities; it was the equivalent of the marketplace, where people gathered 
for business and gossip, and where religious processions and funerals were con¬ 
ducted (see CAD XV, pp. 401-6; W. Rollig, “Der altmesopotamische Markt,” 
WO 8 [1976], esp. pp. 291-92). The word swq also occurs in Palmyrene, in refer¬ 
ence to a market ( CIS II, 3932.5). At all events, there is no doubt that a center of 
lively activities is meant, except that the place is closed for some reason. Cf. LXX 
en tq agorq “in the bazaar.” The picture one gets in our passage is that all regular 
commercial and social activities have come to a stop, except and perhap because 
of the funeral mentioned in v 5. 

while the sound of the mill drops. Hebrew bispal qbl hattahana , lit. “while the 
sound of the mill becomes low.” The preposition be- is temporal and sepal is the 
Oal infinitive construct of the stative verb spl (see GKC §45.c). Milling was an 
indispensable chore and very much a part of domestic life. As K. van der Toorn 
observes, “[t]he scraping sound of grinding stones was as characteristic of a hab¬ 
ited home as the light of the lamp” (A BD IV, pp. 831-33). The silencing of the 
mills, then, like the closing of the double-doors to the suq , is an ominous sign: 
the regular economic and social activities cease, and even the indispensable do¬ 
mestic activities stop. It is unclear if domestic mills or commercial mills are in 
question here. The noun tahana occurs only here in Hebrew. In the Aramaic 
papyri from Saqqara, thnt refers to commercial mills run by hired hands (see 
Segal, Aramaic Texts, No. 20.5). 

the sound of the birds rises. The meaning of the phrase weyaqum leqdl hassippor 
is disputed. The subject of yaqum is most often assumed to be unspecific (so 
NRSV: “one rises up at the sound of a bird”). But that is based on the supposition 
that this passage is an allegory of the travails of old age; in that case, the unspeci¬ 
fied subject is the aged person. According to this interpretation, the aged are so 
sensitive that the slightest sound causes them to be awakened. As Fox notes, how¬ 
ever, if that were the meaning, one would expect the verb to be from qws or c wr, 
but not qwm (Contradictions, pp. 303-4). Moreover, it is not self-evident that the 
senses of the aged are so keen. On the contrary, the aged may sleep more readily 
and become oblivious to low noises when they sleep. Certainly the sound of birds 
should not be enough to rouse them. As the Egyptian Instruction of Ptahhotep 
has it in its litany of problems facing the aged, “He (the aged man) goes to sleep, 
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being in discomfort all day long” (sdr.n.f hdr f nb; see Papyrus Prisse, line 4; 
alternatively, one may emend hdr to hrd — so Lichtheim reads: "[childlike] one 
sleeps all day” [AEL I, pp. 63, 76]). 

A few scholars have proposed to emend our text in Ecclesiastes slightly and 
redivide the consonants to read weyiqmal qdl hassippor “the sound of the bird 
fades” (so Zapletal; Wildeboer; Strobel). So, too, NEB translates: “the chirping 
of the sparrow grows faint.” But it is doubtful if the Semitic root qml has this 
meaning. The root occurs only twice in Hebrew, in Isa 19:6 and 33:9, and to 
judge from both contexts and the cognates, the root probably means “to be in¬ 
fested (either with insects or with mold)” (cf. HAJLAT, p. 1036). The Hebrew 
verb qml does not mean “to fade” or “to grow faint.” Certainly it could not be 
used with “sound” as the subject. 

Podechard emends to read wydwm qwl hspwr “the sound of birds falls silent” 
(.UEcclesiaste , p. 459), while Ginsberg prefers to read wyq(w)l qwl hspwr “and 
the voice of the bird becomes faint,” citing Ugaritic ql “to fall” (“Koheleth 12:4,” 
p. 100). Hertzberg takes the text to mean “one rises to the sound of the bird,” 
suggesting that one's voice becomes high-pitched, like that of birds ( Prediger, p. 
212). Still others take “bird” as the subject, but are compelled to take leqol as an 
infinitive: “the bird begins to voice” (so Taylor, The Dirge of Coheleth. 19-20; 
Fox, Contradictions , p. 304). But qdl is never used as an infinitive in classical 
Hebrew or Aramaic. Moreover, such a translation ignores the contrast between 
the low sound of the mill (qdl hattahana) in v 4a and the easily audible sound of 
the bird (qdl hassippor) in v 4b. Indeed, the contrast appears to be between the 
noise of the mill, which has dropped (spl), and the noise of the birds, which has 
risen (qwm). In short, spl is contrasted with qwm, and qdl hattahana is deliber¬ 
ately contrasted with qdl hassippor. 

It is possible to take the phrase leqol hassippor as the subject, in which case 
the lamed may be compared with the lamed that occasionally appears before the 
subject in Late Biblical Hebrew (see 1 Chron 28:1; 2 Chron 7:21; see Joiion- 
Muraoka J 125.1). Alternatively, one may assume the “asseverative-/umcd,” an ex¬ 
ample of which is found in 9:4. If so, the text would mean, lit. “it rises, indeed, 
the sound of birds.” The lamed calls attention to the sound of the birds; it focuses 
on what happens when the mills are silent —the sound of the birds increases. 
The noun hassippor here is collective (so also in Hos 11:11; Pss 8:9 [Eng v 8]; 
148:10), as the parallelism with “the daughters of song” suggests. It is also used 
generically here for all kinds of birds, and not specifically of the sparrow (contra 
Driver, “Problems,” p. 233). The word sippor may refer to birds of prey (Ezek 
39:4). The author is probably thinking not of birds singing in joy, as is commonly 
assumed, but either of birds hooting ominously or of birds of prey making a com¬ 
motion when they sense death or when they move into a depopulated place. Like 
the fading sound of the mill, the rising sound of the birds is a sign of death. Taylor 
thinks of birds of evil omen and associates the sound with the mournful noises of 
these birds (Dirge of Coheleth , pp. 20—23). In the Akkadian texts, the sounds of 
various birds are associated with mourning: so bakkltu “crier” and lallartu 
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“wader” both may refer to mourners or to birds (see CAD II, pp. 34-35; IX, 

P- 48). .^ 

daughters of song. Since the expression benot hassir “the daughters of song” 
occurs in parallelism with hassippor “the birds,” one thinks in the first instance 
of birds in general. It is pertinent to note in this connection that there is a species 
of birds known as benot (hay)ya i ana in the Bible (Mic 1:8; Isa 13:21; 34:13; 
43:20; Jer 50:39; Job 30:29). Together with jackals, hyenas, and other unsavory 
creatures, these birds are often portrayed as moving into an area after it has been 
destroyed; they occupy places where the human population has been annihi¬ 
lated. In Mic 1:8, these birds are associated with mourning. There, as in Isa 
13:21, LXX translates the name of the bird as seirenes (cf. English “sirens”), a 
word which elsewhere in classical Greek may refer to a singing bird (Liddell- 
Scott, Lexicon , p. 1588; cf. also 1 Enoch 19:2). Whatever its true etymology, it 
appears that ya l ana in this designation was assumed to be derived from 'n/z “to 
sing,” so that benot ya'ana may have been understood as “daughters of the one 
that sings,” or the like (cf. renanim “criers” in Job 39:13, which Vulg interprets 
as struthio “ostrich,” the normal translation for Hebrew bat hayya'ana). It is pos¬ 
sible, therefore, that “the daughters of song” in our passage may be a euphemism 
for birds associated with death and mourning. This does not mean that the phrase 
“daughters of song” here refers specifically to the benot ya c ana , but that it refers 
to all kinds of hooting birds (note kol-) like the benot ya'ana. 

Dahood cites Ugaritic bnt hll snnt , which he translates as “daughters of joyful 
noise, swallows” (“Canaanite-Phoenician Influence,” p. 215). He is followed by 
Fox, who takes the expression “daughters of song” in our text to refer to mourning 
women ( Contradictions , p. 304). The epithet bnt hll snnt occurs several times 
in Ugaritic, always in reference to the birth goddesses, the Kotharatu (see KTU 
1.17.11.26-27, 31, 33-34, 36, 38, 40; 1.24.6, 41). It is not clear, however, why 
these goddesses are called bnt hll snnt , nor do we know what the epithet means. 
The Ugaritic epithet is not helpful for the interpretation of our text. 

More pertinent is the inscription from Tell Deir 'Alla, where several birds are 
mentioned, including one that squawks or shrieks ( hrpt related to Arabic hrp “to 
be sharp”?) and one whose voice “sings” (Combination I, lines 7-9; see the trans¬ 
lation of Hackett, Deir 'Alla , pp. 29, 46-48). It is difficult to identify the various 
species of birds in this text. Nor can one ascertain what each bird is doing. The 
birds are accompanied by various animals, including the hyena, also doing 
strange things. Baruch Levine is probably correct that what we have in this text 
from Deir 'Alla is a “depiction of desolation and wilderness, with birds shrieking 
and wild animals feeding freely. The implication is that where domestic animals 
had formerly been tended, wild animals now reign” (“The Plaster Inscription 
from Deir 'Alla,” in The Balaam Text from Deir'Alla Re-evaluated [ed. J. Hoffijzer 
and G. van der Kooij; Leiden: Brill, 1991], p. 60). A similar scene is evident in 
our text: the birds are noisily moving into a place of desolation. 

come down low. If the expression “daughters of song” refers to professional wad¬ 
ers (so Fox), shh indicates a mourning posture — either they are bent down low 
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or they are sitting on the ground (Pss 35:14; 38:7 [Eng v 6]; 44:26 [Eng v 25]; Isa 
29:4; Lam 3:20). But if one understands “the daughters of song” as birds of some 
sort, the verb may mean that they are swooping down low and ready to attack the 
corpses. In this regard, one notes that shh is used of a lion crouching down low 
and waiting to attack its prey (Job 38:40). It is also possible to relate the verb here 
to one of the activities of the raven in the Gilgamesh Epic: ikkal isahhi itarri ul 
issahra “it eats, it preens (?), it soars (?), it does not turn around” (Gilg XI 154). 
In light of the reference to the sound of the birds in the parallel line, one might 
be tempted to follow Sawyer in repointing the verb to read weyaslhu “and (the 
daughters of song) chatter” (“The Ruined House,” p. 527). There is no need to 
do so, however. Indeed, the next verse suggests that the birds are in flight (“from 
on high”). So “come down low” (i.e., swooping down) makes sense. It may be 
observed that the verb here is 3 mp, whereas the subject —the benot ya'ana — is 
feminine plural. This lack of coordination is a characteristic of colloquial lan¬ 
guage, which is also passed on to literary Hebrew of the late period (see GKC 
S135.o, 144.a, 145.p, t, u). 

5. even from on high they see. Assuming that the consonantal text is correct, 
but vocalizing the verb as yiru “they see” (so eighty-one MSS, LXX, SyrH, Copt, 
and Symm), instead of yTreu “they are afraid” (so numerous MSS, Vulg, Syr). 
Thus the line reads, lit. “even from a high (place) they see.” The interpretation 
of the text as “they are afraid” is due to the influence of wehathattim “terror” in 
the parallel line: yr “to be afraid” is seen as the verb that naturally goes with 
“terror.” Many commentators interpret the verse to mean that the aged are afraid 
of heights and face terrors on the road —that is, they fear to climb to high places 
and to walk long distances (so JB; NEB). But such translations overinterpret the 
Hebrew. The aged are not mentioned in the text. Moreover, it seems strange that 
the subject is specified in 12:4b, only to be followed immediately by a clause 
with the unspecified subject, which one is expected to know is referring to the 
aged. The most natural subject of the verb is, in fact, bendt hassir “the daughters 
of song” in the preceding line —that is, those who come swooping down. The 
plural subject, then, is entirely appropriate; one must not emend the text to read 
the singular (so Galling, Lauha). Nor should this line be deleted on metrical 
grounds (so Busto Safz, “Estructura,” p. 22). 

terror on the way. The waw is explicative or emphatic. There is no need, there¬ 
fore, to delete it as a dittography (so one MS and many commentators). Indeed, 
it is the apparent redundancy of the waw that has caused the verb yrw to be 
interpreted incorrectly as “they are afraid,” since the verb is then thought to be 
parallel to hathattim “terror.” One may compare the idiom here with tiru hdtat 
wattirau “you see a terror (i.e., a calamity) and were afraid” in Job 6:21. The 
word hathattim occurs only here in classical Hebrew, but its meaning is clear. 
The form may suggest something like repeated terror. Perhaps the text means 
that they (the birds from on high) notice the panic of a community facing death. 
The birds literally see the calamities from on high and they come swooping 
down. The noun hathattim is related to the noun mehitta “terror, ruin,” a word 
used of destroyed human habitats in Ps 89:41-42 (Eng w 40-41). 
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becomes revolting. Reading with Ketib ( wyns ) and taking the verb as a Hiphil: 
weyanes , lit “and [the almond] causes one to revile/be repulsed.” Many com¬ 
mentators prefer to read with Qere: weyanes , assuming nss “to blossom.” This 
reading (“blossom”) is supported by LXX, SyrH, Syr, and Vulg. But the explana¬ 
tion of the 'alep in Ketib as merely orthographic (so Gordis and others) is uncon¬ 
vincing; all the examples cited are Middle-Weak, rather than geminate roots, and 
in each case the 'alep indicates a not e. It is doubtful if 'alep ever indicates a long 
vowel in a geminate verb. The reading of Ketib is probably correct, although it 
may not be the only reading intended by the author. 

Scholars who take the passage as a depiction of the woes of old age assume the 
text to be saying that the almond nut has become unpalatable to the aged: the 
almond is “despised.” The word saqed “almond,” however, may refer either to 
the nut (Gen 43:11; Num 17:23) or to the tree (Jer 1:11). If the former is meant, 
the point is that the nut that is regarded as one of the choice fruits of the land 
(see Gen 43:11) will become repulsive. One can only speculate if that means the 
nut has become rotten or if the nut is despised because it cannot be eaten by the 
aged, whose “grinders” have become few (see 12:3). The almond tree may be 
meant, however. If so, the point is that the tree that is so appreciated for its lovely 
blossoms, somehow becomes revolting. Almond trees are known for their beauty; 
they do not look bad even when the blossoms fall off. Yet, they are susceptible to 
extreme cold and to a variety of fungal diseases that may cause the tree to rot and 
become unsightly. The rare sight of a repulsive-looking almond tree is, thus, an 
ominous sign. 

In this connection, one may note that Akkadian nasu (from na'asu) may be 
used of something that is revolting to look at: “if the appearance of the house is 
repulsive ( nas )” (CT 38, 14:4, 22; see AHW, p. 758). In a lexical text cited in 
CAD XI/2, p. 53, the word is listed with other terms for “trembling.” Although 
one cannot be certain of its meaning, one may conjecture that it means “shud¬ 
dering,” or the like. 

In any case, it is possible that the author of our text intends a wordplay, substi¬ 
tuting the verb yanes “it becomes revolting” (causes one to shudder?) for the 
expected form yanes “it blooms.” The two verbs are homonyms: the almond 
blooms (yanes), but it will become revolting (yanes). It is easy to see how such 
a wordplay might have generated the genuine variants now reflected in the differ¬ 
ent witnesses. 

Alternatively, one may posit that the verb was originally yanes “blossom.” If so, 
the imagery here may at one time have been an allegory for old age, as many 
commentators have suggested: the white blossom of the almond tree is a figure 
for the white hair that one gets in old age. A Sumerian wisdom text, likewise, 
uses allegory to describe the white hair of old age: “My black mountain has pro¬ 
duced white gypsum” (B. Alster, Studies in Sumerian Proverbs [Mesopotamia 3; 
Copenhagen: Akademisk, 1975], p. 93, line 28). One Talmudic passage cites an 
allegory for old age, where the white hair of the aged is likened to a mountain 
covered with snow (b. Sabb. 152a). The allegorical meaning, however, lies only 
in the background, as the author now speaks not of the white blooms of the al- 
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mond tree, but of its decay. Along with other eschatological signs, the almond 
tree will become revolting. If this reconstruction is correct, the original text had 
yarns “blooms" (appropriate when the text was used as an allegory of old age), 
but it was subsequently read as yanes “becomes repulsive" (when the text was 
read eschatologically). The presence of the 'alep is, in fact, a clue as to the inter¬ 
pretive process. 

the locust. Mentioned between almond and caper, it seems most likely that 
hagab “locust," properly “grasshopper," refers not to the insect but to some kind 
of plant. The word “locust" in English refers to a wide variety of plants through¬ 
out the world, most of which have pods that apparently remind one of the insect 
(see The Oxford English Lexicon , VIII, pp. 1093-94). In the Levant, too, this 
association between the insect and certain types of trees seems to have been 
made. Indeed, the Greek word akris “locust," used normally of the insect, may 
have referred to pods of the carob tree, as well. It has long been argued that the 
“locusts" eaten by John the Baptist (Matt 3:4) may, in fact, have been such “lo¬ 
cust" pods. There is ample evidence, however, that the insect was consumed by 
people in the Levant in ancient times, as many bedouin do even today. So the 
locusts consumed by John the Baptist may have been the insect, after all. Never¬ 
theless, it is significant that many interpreters in antiquity assumed the “locusts" 
to be legumes. This is an interpretation of akris “locust" found in the apocryphal 
Gospel to the Ebionites and followed by Athanasius, Chrysostom, and others (see 
the citations in Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicon , p. 65). It appears that even in 
Levantine antiquity, “locust" was recognized as a term used for a kind of plant. 
It makes sense to think that hagab refers to a plant, perhaps the carob tree 
(harub), whose pods remind one of locusts. In any case, hagab “locust" in our 
passage has traditionally been taken figuratively, as referring to a part of the body 
(so Targ and Qoh. Rabb. assume that the locust refers to the ankle that becomes 
swollen in old age). In the Talmud it is said that hagab refers to ones l gbwt y a 
reference to the male sexual organ ( b. Sabb. 152a; cf. sir l agabim “love-song" in 
Ezek 33:32; c agabatah “her lust" in Ezek 23:11; the verb l gb meaning “to have 
[sexual] desire"). And this is a possible interpretation at the allegorical level, one 
accepted by Rashi and Ibn Ezra (see Levy, Qoheleth , p. 135). 

droops. The meaning of the verb yistabbel is uncertain because one cannot be 
sure what hagab refers to. The root sbl “to carry (a load), be laden” occurs in the 
Qal and Piel, but nowhere else does it occur in the Hithpael. Arabic sabala is 
often cited as a cognate, from which the meaning “to drag” is derived. Those 
who take hagab “locust" to refer literally to the insect, think of the insect laden 
with food and dragging itself along. Those who allegorize the text, think of some 
part of the body being a burden — perhaps it is laden with water, or the like (so 
Targ: “your ankles will be swollen"). The verb in Arabic is also commonly found 
with the meaning “to let down," “to drop down," or “to hang down" (Lane, 
Arabic-English Lexicon , Part 4, pp. 1301-3). Thus, the verb sbl here may mean 
that the dead locust tree droops —from the weight of the pods. If the passage is 
taken as an allegory of old age, as it may have been originally, and the “locust" is 
understood as a figure for the old man’s sexual organ, the root is especially appro- 
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priate, for it may suggest the mans lack of virility. In this connection, one should 
note that Arabic musbil means “penis” — named because of its pendulous nature 
(so Lane) —and musabbal refers to “an ugly old man.” Many Hebrew MSS read 
wystkl “they become foolish,” but that is clearly the easier reading. The text may 
have meant originally that in old age one becomes impotent, but in its present 
context, it has to do with the death of nature: the locust droops —that is, it lan¬ 


guishes. 

caper. Hebrew 3 abiyyona occurs only here in the Bible, but it is attested in the 
Mishnah and Talmud, where it refers to the fruit of the caper bush (see m. Ma c as. 
4:6; y. Ber. 36:1, 26). LXX translates the word as kapparis (cf. Vulg, Syr), which 
in the Levant would probably refer to the genus kapparis spinosa. Several varie¬ 
ties of the kapparis family were (and still are) thought to have medicinal values. 
They were also reputed to have been stimulants for the appetite (so Plutarch, 
Symposia VI.ii.4) and thought to have worked as aphrodisiacs, a view assumed in 
Targ and Qoh. Rabb. It is sometimes argued that the noun 3 abiyyona is related 
to the root 3 bh “to want, be willing, consent,” and hence the translation of the 
word as “desire” (RSV: “desire fails”; KJV: “desire shall fail”). But Hebrew 3 bh is 


not to be confused with 'wh the normal root for words indicating sexual desire. 
Any association of the noun with sexual desire is a function of interpretation, 
not definition. 


comes to naught. The verb taper is very problematic. The form, as pointed 
in Codex Leningrad, appears to be the Hiphil of prr “to break, frustrate, make 
ineffectual, bring to naught,” or the like. If the caper signifies some kind of a 
stimulant, then the point is that the caper berry fails to be effective: instead of 
stimulating desire, it only “frustrates” (cf. Gilbert, “La description de la viel- 
liesse,” pp. 105-6). The caper does no good. So Targ may not be far off in its 
interpretation: “and you will be prevented from having intercourse.” This solu¬ 
tion makes sense, if one interprets this passage as an allegory for the troubles of 
old age: when one grows old, stimulants may have no effect. But, as in the other 
images in this verse, there seems to be another level of meaning. The allegorical 
meaning is superseded by another level of signification. Some of the ancient ver¬ 
sions take the verb to indicate that the fruit is scattered or dispersed (so LXX, 
SyrH, Copt, and Symm; but Aq has karpeusei, perhaps reflecting Hebrew tpr<h> 
“bears fruit,” a reading that assumes a haplography of he'). What is meant, then, is 
that the fruit has split open and the seeds are scattered. Not a few commentators, 
therefore, prefer to repoint the verb as a passive. But it is not clear how that image 
fits with the others in the verse, images of the death of vegetation. Perhaps we 
should take the root prr to mean “to fall off, drop off.” One may compare Ugaritic 
prr “to break, break from” ( KTU 1.15.III.30; 1.19.III. 14, 28), which is related to 
Arabic farra , a verb that in the causative stem may mean “to fall off, to shed.” If 
this interpretation is correct, the Hiphil of the root in Hebrew may also mean “to 
shed, to cause to fall off.” The point, then, is that the caper bush is defoliated (cf. 
the apocalyptic vision in Rev 6:12-13). So all three images in this verse may have 
to do with the death of plants when the end-time comes: the almond becomes 
revolting, the locust droops, and the caper is defoliated. Nature comes to an end. 
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Yea , the human goes. The ki marks the culmination of the long sentence begin¬ 
ning in v 2. It gives the reason for all the gloom that one encounters in the poem. 
It becomes apparent now that the sky darkens, light is dimmed, all domestic, 
economic, and social activities cease, even nature dies, because of this: the hu¬ 
man is going to eternal darkness. This is an eschatological vision. In this case it 
is not an individual who dies, but haadam “humanity.” Unlike the reference to 
the going and coming of generations in 1:4, here it is humanity that goes to “the 
eternal house.” 

grave. Hebrew bet l 6ldmo , lit., “his eternal house.” R. F. Youngblood has ar¬ 
gued recently that bet c olam should be interpreted not as grave but as “dark 
house” (lit. “house of darkness”), so that holek . . . 'el bet c 6lam6 is comparable 
with bahosek holek in 2:14 and hosek yelek in 6:4 (“Qohelet’s ‘Dark House/” pp. 
211-27). The term is, however, widely attested in the Levant (see DNWSI I, 
p. 161). Although no influence can be established, there can be little doubt that 
the Semitic expression is the semantic equivalent of Egyptian pr n nhh or pr n dt 
“house of eternity,” meaning the grave (see WbAS I, p. 514). Diodorus Siculus 
informs us that the Egyptians called their graves aidioi oikoi “eternal houses.” 

The sense of finality evident in our passage is also present in the Deir c Alla 
inscription, where one reads: y c br 7 byt Tmn “he will go over to the ‘House of 
Eternity’” (Combination II, line 6; see Hackett, Deir c .Alla , pp. 58-59). That des¬ 
tination is further defined in that text as the place where one who goes (hlk) will 
not ascend. The netherworld, the place of perpetual darkness. 

march. The verb sabebu here means “march” —i.e., be in a ritual procession 
(see Ps 48:13; Josh 6:3, 4, 7, 14, 15). 

6. before. Hebrew *ad 5 aser /o’ (see Notes at v 1). Basically from w 2-5 we have 
one long sequence introduced by ( ad 3 aser lo. Now we have another sequence, 
introduced the same way. This is the concluding strophe of the poem. 

the silver tendril. Hebrew hebel hakkesep is usually taken to mean “a silver 
cord” and it is thought to be a metaphor for life: i.e., the cord of life is broken. 
The word hebel , however, may refer to anything that is long and twining. The 
Arabic cognate habf usually meaning “cord,” is used of various parts of a plant 
(stalk, shoot, branch), and habalat refers to grapevine or a stock of the grapevine 
(see Lane, A rabic-English Lexicon , Part 2, pp. 504-6). Hebrew hebel may refer 
to a “lot” or a “portion,” perhaps originally meaning an offshoot of the whole, 
perhaps even a “branch.” In Job 39:3, the word is understood in the sense of an 
“offspring” ( yaldehen “their children” // heblehen “their offspring”). 

Since the parallel term in our verse, gullat hazzahab “golden bowl,” probably 
refers to a receptacle for oil at the end of a lampstand (see Note below), we 
should understand “the silver tendril” as a part of the lampstand or, by extension, 
the lampstand itself. It may be observed that lampstands in the Levant were often 
stylized as trees, probably representing the tree of life. An example of a lampstand 
from Tell Beit Mirsim shows three branches at the top of the pedestal on which 
the receptacle was supposed to rest, and this is confirmed by a fragmentary piece 
from Tell en-Nasbeh, with a bowl cradled by the three branches (see R. H. 
Smith, “The Household Lamps of Palestine in Old Testament Times,” BA 27 
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[1964], pp. 23-24, fig. 11). The pedestal and its branches together symbolized 
the tree of life. The hebel in Eccl 12:6, then, may refer to such a stand or a part 
thereof (a branch?). One may compare the usage of singular qaneh , lit. “reed,” 
which is used of a branch of the lampstand or collectively for all the branches — 
the “branch-work” (Exod 25:31; 37:17). The singular form qaneh , thus, may refer 
to a single branch of the lamp or to the whole lampstand, the central shaft and all 
the branches of it. So, too, the hebel may refer to a single part of the lampstand, or 
to the whole lampstand. The “golden bowl,” which contained the oil, was simply 
set on top of these branches or tendrils of the stylized tree. Alternatively, the bowl 
could have had a protrusion at the bottom of it, by which it was attached to a 
cylindrical stand or a cylindrical branch of the stand. An example of such lamps 
from the Persian period has been uncovered (see Ruth Amiran, Encyclopedia 
Biblica V, col. 924; Stern, Material Culture , p. 128, fig. 202). 

To be sure, these artifacts are ceramic, not metal as our text has it, but it is 
likely that the ceramic ones were modeled after more elaborate and expensive 
metal ones, a practice mentioned in Wis 15:9. In any case, metal (particularly 
bronze) lampstands are attested elsewhere in the Levant. There is no need, there¬ 
fore, to posit that Eccl 12:6 indicates that the lamp was hung by the silver cord 
(so Galling and others), for which we have no archaeological evidence whatso¬ 
ever. What is indicated in Eccl 12:6, then, is the destruction of the lamp —both 
the stand and the receptacle — the symbol of light and life (cf. Job 18:5-6; 21:17; 
Prov 13:9; 20:20; 24:20). One may note the symbolism in Job 21:17, which in¬ 
volves a suggestive wordplay with hilleq hebel , ordinarily meaning “divide a por¬ 
tion”: “how often is the lamp of the wicked extinguished . . . (and) he destroys 
the tendrils (hdbalim) in his anger?” 

is smashed. Reading with Qere and forty-four MSS, yerateq , instead of Ketib , 
which has yrhq “be distant” or “be removed.” LXX has anatrapq , lit. “is over¬ 
thrown,” which is usually explained as an inner-Greek error for anarragg or apor- 
rage (so McNeile), both said to reflect Hebrew yenateq “snapped.” A number of 
scholars argue, therefore, that yntq is original (so Euringer), even though not a 
single Hebrew MS has yntq. Nor can one be certain that the Vorlage of LXX had 
yntq. It is possible that Greek anatrapg reflects Hebrew yrtq, incorrectly inter¬ 
preted as a Hiphil, meaning “to hit (with the fist)” and hence, “to fight back, 
rebel” (see Jastrow, Dictionary , p. 1504). Cf. also the noun marteq “a blow”; Ara¬ 
maic martoqa “a blow with a fist.” The verb rtq “to knock” is attested in Jewish 
Aramaic (see DNWSI II, pp. 1088-89). Hence, yrtq must be interpreted to mean 
“broken” or “crushed” (i.e., struck by a blow). Vulg has rumpatur , Syr ntpsq, and 
Symm kopenai — all reflecting yrtq “is broken” or “is crushed.” Thus, the ancient 
versions for the most part reflect Hebrew yrtq. In sum, the alternatives are yrhq 
or yrtq , but not yntq , which has no support. The confusion between the first two 
arose in part because of the graphic similarity of het and taw. The former (yrhq) 
makes no sense at all in the context; the latter is probably correct. The point is 
that the lamp pedestal, in the form of a stylized tree, is smashed (yerateq) — that 
is, struck with a hard blow. 

golden bowl The “golden bowl” here refers to the receptacle at the end of the 
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lampstand (see Zech 4:2-3). Our text suggests that the receptacle for the oil is 
detachable from the extension (“tendril” or “branch”) that connects it to the 
stand: the bowl is made of gold, but the tendril of silver. One thinks here either 
of the bowl cradled by the tendrils or branches of the lampstand, as in examples 
found at Tell en-Nasbeh and Tell Beit Mirsim, or the kind of receptable that has 
a protrusion at the base of it by which it is attached to a cylindrical stand or to 
one tendril of the lampstand (see Notes on “the silver tendril” above). In the 
example mentioned in Ecclesiastes, the bowl and its attachment are made of 
different metals. In any case, the lamp in this passage is not unlike the menora , 
which is usually mentioned in cultic contexts, but is also mentioned once as 
being in a private home (2 Kgs 4:10) and is archaeologically attested in domestic 
contexts (see Smith, “Household Lamps,” pp. 9-11). 

crushed. The Qal imperfect verb here may be taken as impersonal: “one 
crushed” = “(it) is crushed” (Jotion-Muraoka §155.b.Note 2). There is no need, 
therefore, to emend the text to read terns (i.e., the Niphal imperfect), as some 
commentators have suggested (e.g., Lauha, Hertzberg). As typical of many gemi¬ 
nate verbs, the Qal imperfect of rss is vocalized as if it were a Middle-Weak root 
(cf. yarns , an imperfect form of rss in Isa 42:4; 5 arus , an imperfect of rss in 2 Sam 
22:30; yasud, the imperfect of sdd in Ps 91:6; and so forth). 

the jar is broken at the spring. The shattering of pots may have been a funerary 
custom. It is noteworthy that broken pots have been found in Jewish tombs from 
the second temple period and those found in sealed contexts often indicate that 
they were already broken before or at the time when they were placed (see R. 
Hachlili and A. Killebrew, “Jewish Funerary Customs During the Second Tem¬ 
ple Period, in the Light of the Excavations at the Jericho Necropolis,” PEQ 115 
[1983], p. 121). Commenting on the large number of sherds found at such 
tombs, P. Bar-Adon conjectures that they may have symbolized death (“Another 
Settlement of the Judean Desert Sect at c Ain el-Ghuweir on the Dead Sea,” 
BASOR 227 [1977], p. 20). Broken earthen vessels and fragments of them have 
also been found in some coffins from the Persian period. Those discovered at 
Shechem are all, curiously, broken at the neck of the vessel before being depos¬ 
ited in the coffin (see E. Stern, “Achaemenian Tombs from Shechem,” Levant 
12 [1980], pp. 100-2). These sherds can hardly be funerary offerings, as some 
scholars have posited. Rather, they are a testimony to an ancient funerary custom 
that is still practiced in Israel among the Jews from North Africa and Persia. Ac¬ 
cording to the ritual today, pots are shattered at a funeral, either at the house of 
the dead or at the burial site. This is supposed to symbolize the end of life and 
the fact that the mortal is a “broken sherd.” 

Since mortals were viewed as earthen vessels made by the divine potter (cf. Isa 
29:16; 64:8; Jer 18:6; Gen 2:4b-7), it is likely that the shattering of earthen vessels 
during a funeral represented the end of life. So in Ps 31:13 (Eng v 12), death is 
likened to the breaking of a vessel (see also Jer 22:28). One wonders, too, if the 
shattering of earthen jars by Gideon and his soldiers in Judg 7:15-23 might have 
some symbolic, rather than strategic, significance (cf. Ps 2:9; Isa 30:14; Jer 48:38; 
Hos 8:8; Lam 4:2). Perhaps the smashing of the jars symbolized the certainty of 
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death for the enemy. As a passage in the Talmud says regarding the breaking of 
pots: “their breaking is their death” ( b. B. Qam. 54a). One may further surmise 
that the throwing of the sherds into the grave represented the return of the body 
to the earth. If, indeed, such a custom lies in the background of our passage, it is 
particularly ironic that the ritual in this case took place at the “spring,” a veritable 
symbol of life. 

vessel Dahood (“Canaanite-Phoenician Influence,” pp. 213-14) is surely cor¬ 
rect that glgl here does not mean “wheel” for drawing water (see NAB: “the bro¬ 
ken pulley falls into the well”). Waterwheels were known in the Levant from the 
ninth century b.c.e. onward, but they were not commonly used; they were lim¬ 
ited to palaces and the like. At ordinary wells, buckets were simply lowered di¬ 
rectly or, in case of large buckets, lowered from the side, over time leaving abra¬ 
sion grooves on the walls of the wells. In any case, from all that we know, 
waterwheels in the ancient Near East were large and sturdy contraptions, un¬ 
likely to be “crushed at the pit.” It seems likely, therefore, that the noun here 
refers not to a waterwheel (a pulley), but to a vessel of some sort. This is suggested 
already by the parallelism of the noun here with kad “pitcher.” We should per¬ 
haps vocalize the noun in question as *golgdl (from earlier *gulgul), a noun 
related to guild “basin, bowl” and gulgolet “skull.” It refers, perhaps, to a globular 
vessel. In Akkadian, gulgullu and gulgullatu , usually meaning “skull,” are also 
names of cooking pots, and gullu and gullatu also refer to various vessels (see 
CAD V, pp. 128-29). Dahood calls attention to the word glgl inscribed in Punic 
on a vase (RES 907). Cf. also Ugaritic gl y which refers to a drinking vessel (KTU 
1.14.11.18-19, IV. 1—2; cf. Akkadian gullu). 

at the pit. Perhaps “into the pit.” The expression 3 el-habbor is not a little curi¬ 
ous. One expects c al-habbor (cf. ‘ al-habbor “at the pit” in Isa 24:22), as in 'al- 
hammabbua c “at the spring.” Perhaps we are to interpret the Hebrew to mean 
that the fragments of the vessel are thrown into the pit (so also 3 el-habbor “into 
the pit” in Gen 37:22). It is not amiss to observe that bor is not only a cistern/ 
well, a source of “living waters” (cf. Gen 26:19), but also the grave (see Isa 14:19; 
Prov 28:17; Ps 30:4 [Eng v 3]; cf. the references to the dead as yorede bor “those 
who go down to the pit” in Pss 28:1; 143:7; Isa 38:18; Ezek 26:20; 32:25, 29, 30). 
The double meaning of the word bor is evident in Jeremiah s prophecy (Jer 2:13). 
The parallelism of habbor with hammabua c “the spring” does not necessarily 
mean that habbor must refer to the cistern or well. Qohelet is probably referring 
to the custom of shattering earthen vessels at a funeral, a ritual symbolizing the 
return of the body to the earth, a subject that he touches on in the next verse. 

7. returns. For the use of the jussive in place of the expected imperfect, see 
GKC §109.k. Alternatively, read weyasub , the defective spelling for weyasub. Cf. 
yabf in 12:14. 

life-breath. The ruah in this context is synonymous with the nismat hayyim 
“breath of life” in Gen 2:7. This is the last mention of the ruah in Ecclesiastes. 
In its first occurrence of the word, ruah is the wind blowing around and around, 
only to return to its circuits (we'al-sebibotayw sab haruah , 1:6). Now, in the final 
poem, the restless and unpredictable ruah “returns,” not to its rounds but to God 
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who gave it. Even as the sun has set forever (see Notes at 12:2), so too, the ruah 
returns to its source. The world as humans know it has come to an end. 

8. Absolute vanity. See Notes and Comment at 1:2. 

COMMENT 

The first issue in the interpretation of this passage is its beginning. A number of 
scholars prefer to make 11:7-8 the conclusion of the preceding unit (so Hertz- 
berg, Michel, Zimmerli). We have seen, however, that 11:6 properly ends the 
unit that begins with 10:16: “in the morning” in 11:6 recalls “in the morning” in 
10:16; “do not let go of your hand” in 11:6 is contrasted with “slackness of hands” 
in 10:18. The attention to diligence and responsibility in 11:6 balances the refer¬ 
ence to irresponsibility and sloth in 10:16-19. Thus, 11:6 belongs with the pre¬ 
ceding literary unit. 

Whybray ( Ecclesiastes , p. 161) does not link 11:7-8 to the preceding passage, 
but he isolates those two verses from what follows on the grounds that they are 
stylistically different and, specifically, that the verses that follow use imperatives. 
But 11:7-8 shows close vocabulary and thematic ties with the verses that follow 
(see Witzenrath, Sufi ist das Licht , pp. 20-28; Backhaus, Zeit und Zufall , 
pp. 303-17). The exhortations in 11:7-8 to be happy and to remember are reiter¬ 
ated by imperatives in 11:9 and 12:1: 

“let one rejoice” (11:8a) “rejoice” (11:9) 

“and (let one) remember” (11:8b) “remember” (12:1) 

Moreover, the themes of light and darkness link 11:7-8 with the rest of the pas¬ 
sage; the mention of light and the sun in 11:7 is matched by the reference to the 
darkening of the sun and the light in 12:2. One notes, too, the recurrence of 
certain expressions for time: “years” (11:8a; 12:1c), “days” (11:8b; 11:9; 12:1a, 
lb), “before” (12:1b, 2, 6). The mention of “delight” (twb) to the eyes (11:7) is 
reinforced by the call in 11:9 to let the heart “delight” (Hiphil of twb) oneself, 
and “what the eyes see” in 11:9 recalls the eyes’ seeing of the sun in 11:7. The 
references to “delight” are matched by the mention of its opposite, ra c a “unpleas¬ 
antness,” in 11:10 and 12:1. 

Despite several textual and interpretive problems, it is clear that the passage 
as a whole is a carefully-constructed cohesive unit; there is a certain structural 
symmetry evident in the whole poem and within its component parts (see Witz¬ 
enrath, Sufi ist das Licht , pp. 5-7; Busto Saiz, “Estructura,” pp. 17-25). Indeed, 
11:7-8 may be seen as the “overture” (so Ravasi) to Qohelet’s grand finale. 

The passage consists of two sections: 11:7-10 and 12:1-8. The first section 
emphasizes the present; it is a call to enjoy while it is still possible to do so — 
while there is still light, as it were. The second half of the passage is about what 
happens when it is too late —when the light begins to dim and is finally extin¬ 
guished altogether. Here Qohelet may have reworked an old composition about 
old age and impending death, and he elevates the issue to a cosmic level, so that 
it is not only the demise of an individual that is in focus but of humanity in 
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general. There is a movement evident in the whole passage, from youth to old 
age and death, from the dawn of life to the return of the body to the earth and 
the life-breath to God. This passage is Qohelets conclusion to the book and, as 
such, it parallels the preface (1:2-11). At the beginning of the book, one gets the 
impression that there is much activity in the cosmos: generations go and come, 
the sun rises and sets, the winds blow hither and thither, the streams keep flowing 
into the sea. To be sure, all the movements are routine and the point is made 
that “there is nothing new under the sun” (1:9). People come and go, but the 
world remains as always ( leolam ). Nevertheless, life goes on, and the movements 
of nature indicate that life goes on. But now, at the end of the book, all activities 
seem to grind to a halt. The sun and other luminaries of the sky darken, the daily 
chores cease, the doors of the street-bazaar are closed, nature seems to come to 
an end, and the human body returns to the earth, while the life-breath ( ruah ) 
returns to God. Qohelet’s point is poignantly made: for all its limitations, exis¬ 
tence does provide one with opportunities for joy. So one better enjoy while one 
can, for there will be an end to it all. 

The hand of an editor is evident in 12:8, where Qohelet is mentioned by name 
(in addition to the superscription, 1:1, and the epilogue, 12:9-14, see also 1:2; 
7:27). The summary-judgment echoes the very beginning of the book; it stands 
as the last verse of the concluding passage, even as the similar saying in 1:2 stands 
as the first verse of the introductory passage. Thus, the book is framed by the 
summary-judgment that everything is absolute hebel “vanity” (see Comment at 
1:2). This is not to say that 12:8 is simply tacked on to 11:7-12:7, without any 
consideration for its unity with the rest of the passage. Indeed, the mention of 
hebel “vanity” appropriately ends the second half of the passage, even as the men¬ 
tion of hebel “vanity” ends the first half — 11:10 (see Ravasi, Qohelet , p. 332; Og¬ 
den, “Qoheleth XI,7-XII,8,” p. 29). 

Enjoy While There Is Still Time (11:7-10) 

Qohelet begins with an affirmation of existence: “Light is pleasant and it is a 
delight to see the sun.” Light and the sun are metaphors for life in the ancient 
Near East (see Job 3:16; 33:28, 30; Pss 36:10 [Eng v 9]; 56:14 [Eng v 13]). This 
is evident in the Gilgamesh Epic , where the protagonist says: “Let my eyes see 
the sun, that I may be sated with light!” (see A NET\ p. 89). For Gilgamesh, the 
alternative to seeing light is the darkness of the netherworld. In another text, 
known as The Descent of Ishtar, the netherworld is known as the “Land of No 
Return” where those who enter are deprived of light; they see no light and dwell 
perpetually in darkness (ANET 3 , p. 107; compare Job 10:21-22). Clearly, light 
is life, darkness is death. But the ancients knew well that it was not only in the 
netherworld that there is darkness; people who live in misery and gloom are also 
said to be in darkness (see Comment at 5:16 [Eng v 17]). Thus, it can be said 
that there are many “days of darkness,” even in life. As Lohfink observes, the 
pleasantness of light is not automatically experienced by everyone who is alive; 
one must do something to experience it ( Kohelet , pp. 80-81). 

So Qohelet urges people to live to the full (11:8): “if one should live many 
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years, let one rejoice in them all.” He exhorts people to enjoy to the full and at 
every opportunity (see 9:8), because one knows that the ^days of darkness” will 
be many. The experience of light can be threatened. The threat is not only from 
death and the darkness of the netherworld, but also from gloom and misery in 
this world. For Qohelet, darkness may dominate one even before death! 

The injunction in 11:8 to “remember” ( yizkor ) the gloomy days to come 
seems to contradict 5:19 (Eng v 20), where the author says that people should 
not “call to mind” ( yizkor ) too much the days of life, presumably referring to the 
fact that ones lifetime includes days of gloom. Remembering seems to be ca¬ 
pable of two effects for the author: it may prompt one to enjoy while one is able 
to do so (11:8), or, if it is overdone (harbeh “too much”), it may cause one not to 
enjoy the present (see Comment at 5:19 [Eng v 20]). So first he says one should 
not remember (5:19 [Eng v 20]), but now he says “let one remember.” In a simi¬ 
lar manner, Deutero-Isaiah uses the verb “remember” ( zkr ) in two ways, both in 
reference to past events. On the one hand, the poet says one must not remember 
the past because God is doing wondrous new things in the present (Isa 43:18). 
On the other hand, one must remember the past, because the past is a testimony 
to the consistency of God's acts (Isa 46:8). For the exilic poet, memory may have 
two effects: it may make one nostalgic and blind one to the possibility of new 
miracles (a negative effect), or it may cause one to trust the deity (a positive ef¬ 
fect). If memory causes one to be despondent in the present, so that one cannot 
see new possibilities, one should not remember; but if memory serves the present 
well and enhances faith, then one should remember. Remembrance of events in 
the past should help one live in the present. 

So, too, Qohelet speaks of memory for the sake of the present. In 5:19 (Eng v 
20) he says one should not call to mind the days of life, because doing so can 
spoil the possibility of enjoyment in the present. At the same time, he says in 11:8 
that one should remember that there will be hard times, for then one may be 
prompted to be happy. Unlike Deutero-Isaiah, he is not thinking of the remem¬ 
brance of past events, but of the days to come. Remembering can have a future 
dimension (compare “remember the end” in Sir 7:36; 41:3). Yet, there is, in fact, 
no contradiction between the two perspectives in the book. In 5:19 (Eng v 20), 
the problem is that people do remember too much (harbeh), and so they are 
enjoined not to do so. The author is both a realist and a pragmatist. He knows 
that misery is a reality of life, and he is aware that most people know that there 
are going to be difficult times. But Qohelet also believes that that recognition 
need not be crippling. On the contrary, that knowledge may make one apprecia¬ 
tive of what pleasures one can discover here and now. The present is what mat¬ 
ters, for anyone who comes into existence is only here for a fleeting season: “all 
that comes is vanity” (11:8). 

Then the author turns to address an imaginary audience, a youth, although 
everyone is meant to overhear that exhortation: “Rejoice, O youth, while you are 
young, and let your heart delight you in the days of your youth; follow the ways 
of your heart and what your eyes see” (11:9a-b). The call to enjoyment is reminis- 
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cent of an Egyptian tomb inscription, known as The Song of Antef which in¬ 
cludes the injunction to “follow the heart” while one is yet alive (II.v.26; see Fox, 
“A Study of Antef,” p. 407). The idiom “follow the heart” occurs also in The 
Instruction Ptahhotep , a text that begins with a series of complaints about the 
infirmities of old age (AEL I, p. 66). 

Commentators are sometimes troubled by the expression “and let your heart 
delight you” in our passage (11:9). So the text is frequently emended or inter¬ 
preted to mean “let your heart be pleasant” (so NASB) or “let your heart be glad” 
(so NAB). This difficulty stems from a failure to recognize that the heart is per¬ 
sonified here as, indeed, the language of following the ways of the heart also 
implies. The heart acts as if it were a separate entity (see Comment at 1:16); it is 
here capable of giving pleasure. 

Another instance where the heart functions independently is in 2:1-3, a text 
that has many points of contact with 11:7-10. In the former passage, it is the 
heart that causes one to have joy (simha) and experience delight (re eh tob 7 liter¬ 
ally “see good”). In the latter, it is the heart that causes one to have delight (the 
verb is from hvb). In 2:2, the heart leads (“my heart conducted by wisdom and 
did not lead by folly”); in 11:9, the injunction is to follow the heart —obviously 
the heart also leads. 

The links between 2:1-3 and 11:7-10 also prompt one to consider the appar¬ 
ent tension between the two. One passage seems to cast doubt on the significance 
of joy (2:1-3), the other calls for joy (11:7-10). Yet, there is no real contradiction 
between the two. The point of 2:1-3 is that joy is ephemeral because life is 
ephemeral— the days of ones life are numerable (see Notes at 2:3). That does 
not mean that one should not enjoy at all; it only means that joy, like everything 
else, is fleeting. The injunction in 11:9 to enjoy is made precisely because life is 
ephemeral. However many years one may live, the human life span is, neverthe¬ 
less, limited. In other words, the days of pleasure are numerable. So one should 
enjoy whenever possible. Enjoyment is urged, but nowhere does the author im¬ 
ply that enjoyment is anything but a fleeting thing, hebel “vanity.” 

So insistent is Qohelet on enjoyment that he puts it in theological terms: 
“know that for all these God will bring you into judgment” (11:9c). This line is 
sometimes regarded as a pious gloss, an orthodox corrective to Qohelet s empha¬ 
sis on enjoyment. According to this view, Qohelet says “enjoy yourself,” but an 
orthodox glossator adds a caveat: U but recognize that you are called into account” 
(so Galling, Zimmerli, Lauha). Yet, the remark in 11:9c is not incongruous with 
the authors perspective. For him, the enjoyment of life is both the lot of human¬ 
ity (a “portion,” see Comment at 2:10) and a gift of God (2:24-26; 3:10-15; 
5:17-19 [Engw 18-20]; 9:7, 9). Human beings are supposed to enjoy life to the 
full because that is their divinely assigned portion, and God calls one into ac¬ 
count for failure to enjoy. Or, as a passage in the Talmud has it: “Everyone must 
give an account before God of all good things one saw in life and did not enjoy” 
(y. Qidd. 4:12; emphasis added). For Qohelet, enjoyment is not only permitted, 
it is commanded; it is not only an opportunity, it is a divine imperative. 
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When It Is Too Late (12:1-8) 

The continuity of this half of the literary unit with the first is suggested by the 
call to remember (12:1), which is paired with the call to enjoy in 11:9, even as 
the exhortation to enjoy and remember are paired in 11:8. The themes of light 
and darkness in 11:7-10 are continued in 12:1-8. Specifically, light and sun are 
paired in 11:7, as they are in 12:2. Neither the extent of the section, nor its con¬ 
nection with the preceding passage is seriously questioned. There is also wide 
consensus that the end of life is at issue. The controversies on this section of the 
unit are less about its literary unity or its general purpose and more about the 
interpretation of specifics. And there are two flashpoints in the debate: 

1. What or who is one called to remember in 12:1: the creator or something 
else? 

2. How should one read 12:2-6: allegorically, literally, or figuratively? 

The most lively debate revolves around the second of these issues, namely, the 
proper handling of 12:2-5. The earliest interpreters took these verses as an alle¬ 
gory about the woes of old age (so the Targum, Midrash, and Talmud). In this 
approach, the dimming luminaries are various parts of the face, the trembling 
guards are the limbs of the body and the convulsing men are the limbs or the 
bones, the diminishing “grinders” are the teeth, those who look out the window 
are the eyes, the closing of the doors are the clogging of the orifices of the body 
(referring either to deafness or constipation) or the closing of the lips (the mouth 
is silent), and so forth. Along similar lines, 12:5b is taken to be descriptive of old 
age: the almond tree is said to be in bloom (see Notes), and the whiteness of the 
tree when it is in bloom is thought to represent white hair; the caper-berry, which 
is supposed to have been a stimulant of some sort, is thought to be ineffective 
when one becomes old. Such interpretations, at least for 12:3-5, are still com¬ 
mon among commentators (so Lauha, Zimmerli, Barucq). Yet, despite the fact 
that there are parts of the text that are amenable to an allegorical interpretation 
(e.g., 12:3b, 5b), there are other parts that need not (12:3a, 4a) or even cannot 
(e.g., 12:5a) be so interpreted. The allegorical approach cannot be applied con¬ 
sistently through the text. Nor do interpreters agree on the “correct meaning” of 
each part of the supposed allegory. 

While the allegorical interpretation has persisted, some modern scholars take 
the descriptions to be literal. Thus, Gilbert argues that trembling, bending, 
blindness, and so forth, describe the literal physiological conditions of old age 
(“La description de la vielliesse,” pp. 103-4). Others think the scene is a house 
or an estate falling into disrepair, which is a metaphor for death (Witzenrath, 
Sii/1 ist das Licht , pp. 44-50) or the failure of human efforts (Sawyer, “The Ru¬ 
ined House,” pp. 519-31). The description is literal, it is assumed, but the intent 
is symbolical. Still others argue that the verses describe the approach of a rain¬ 
storm, again, a metaphor for death (so Ginsburg, Cohelet , pp. 457-68; Leahy, 
“The Meaning of Ecclesiastes 12,1-5,” pp. 297-300). Loretz takes the passage to 
be describing a dark and wet winters day (a metaphor for old age), which is 
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followed by the rejuvenation of nature in spring ( Qohelet , pp. 189-93). The 
point, then, is that human beings only grow old and die; unlike nature, they do 
not experience this rejuvenation. Some scholars contend that there are elements 
that seem to describe a community in mourning during a funeral (so Anat, ‘The 
Lament on the Death of Humanity,” pp. 375-80, and Fox, Contradictions, pp. 
286-89). For Fox, the passage may be read at different levels —literal, symbolic, 
and allegorical (“Aging and Death,” p. 42). Indeed, the interpretations are many 
and varied, but no one approach is entirely satisfying. 

Recognizing the complexity of the text, Sawyer has proposed that the section 
(12:3-5) was originally a literal depiction of a house in disrepair, but the original 
text was subsequently reworked and given an allegorical meaning (“Ruined 
House,” pp. 519-31). According to Sawyer, Qohelet wrote a parable of a ruined 
house to illustrate the futility of human efforts, but that parable was later allego¬ 
rized. In other words, the text as we have it does not represent the work of Qo¬ 
helet but of later interpreters. Yet, an allegorical interpretation cannot be sus¬ 
tained throughout the passage, as Sawyer himself admits; nor can the original 
text with its literal meaning be recovered, although Sawyer attempts to do so. If 
the text as we have it was meant to be read as an allegory, the revisers failed badly. 
Nevertheless, Sawyer's observations about the tensions between the apparent al¬ 
legorical and the literal elements in the text are appropriate. Parts of the poem, 
indeed, sound allegorical. One wonders if the compositional process had not 
been the reverse of what Sawyer suggested: the allegorical elements might have 
come first. This would explain why we only get a hint of the allegory here and 
there. If so, there is no reason why Qohelet himself could not have been the one 
who reworked the old materials to suit his purposes. The author may have taken 
an old composition about aging, one that included some allegorical elements 
but need not be entirely allegorical, and he gave it a new twist in a new context. 
One may compare the litany of complaints about old age in The Instruction of 
Ptahhotep , even though that text is not an allegory, but a literal description. I 
would translate the passage as follows: 


Agedness is here, old age has befallen, 

Feebleness has come, weakness is arriving. 

Being in discomfort, one sleeps all day long. 

Eyes are dim, ears are deaf. 

Strength wanes, for my heart is weary. 

The mouth is silent; it cannot speak. 

The mind is finished, it cannot remember the past, 
The bones hurt all over. 

Good has become bad; all taste is gone. 

What old age does to all people is a terrible thing. 
The nose is blocked up, it cannot breathe. 

It is debilitating to stand or to sit. 

(.Papyrus Prisse, I, lines 3-10) 
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A similar view of old age is found in The Tale of Sinuhe: 

Would that my body were young (again), 

For old age has befallen, 

Misery has overtaken me. 

My eyes are heavy, 

My arms weak, 

My feet fail to follow, 

The heart is weary. 

Death draws near to me! 

(my translation; Papyrus Berlin 3022, lines 167-70) 

The original piece used by the author might have mixed the literal (perhaps 
something like one of the above descriptions of old age) with the metaphorical. 
Such a mixing, as Fox has suggested, is evident in the following Sumerian text 
about the effects of old age: 

The old man answered the king: 

(I was) a youth, (but now) my luck, my strength, my personal god, 
and my youthful vigour have left my loins like an exhausted ass. 

My black mountain has produced white gypsum. 

My mother has brought in a man from the forest, he gave me captivity. 

My mongoose which used to eat strong smelling things 
does not stretch its neck towards beer and butter. 

My teeth which used to chew strong things can no more chew strong things. 
My urine used to flow (?) in a strong torrent, 

(but now) you flee (?) from my wind. 

(Alster, Studies in Sumerian Proverbs , p. 93, lines 27-33) 


In this example, the literal statements about youthful energy, teeth, and urine 
are mixed with the metaphors like the black mountain that produced white gyp¬ 
sum (representing the graying head) and the mongoose which does not smell 
well anymore (representing the nose). So, too, Qohelet may have used an old 
composition that included a literal description of old age, along with metaphori¬ 
cal or allegorical references. We are not able, however, to recover the original 
piece. Only here and there do we get a hint of what might have been. 

Whatever the original composition was that the author used — whether a writ¬ 
ten text or an oral piece known to the audience — it is clear that there is now 
another level of meaning. The text as it stands in Ecclesiastes is no longer about 
old age, nor is it about the death of the individual per se. Rather, as Fox has 
convincingly argued, there is also a cosmic and universal dimension in the depic¬ 
tion of the disaster that lies ahead (Contradictions , pp. 289-98). In this he is antic¬ 
ipated in some ways by Gregory Thaumaturgos and other early and medieval 
exegetes (see Leanza, “Eccl 12,1-7,” pp. 191-207). 

Qohelet begins with the injunction to remember (12:1), but the object of re- 
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membering is disputed. Without emendation, one should take the word to mean, 
first and foremost, “your creator” If so, the mention of the creator anticipates the 
allusion to the fact of creation in 12:7, where the mortal is said to be returned to 
the dust and the life-breath to God. The use of an epithet for the deity is admit¬ 
tedly irregular in Ecclesiastes. The deity is always simply referred to as ha'elohim 
“God.” But the choice of this epithet may have been intended as a wordplay, for 
Hebrew boreeka means “your creator,” but it is also a near homonym for “your 
cistern” ( boreka) and “your pit” ( boreka ). A number of commentators have ar¬ 
gued that the author is continuing the thought in 11:7-10 and thinking of the 
enjoyment of ones wife (compare 9:9), since bor “cistern” is used elsewhere as a 
metaphor for one’s wife: “Drink water from your own cistern (boreka), flowing 
water from your own well ( beereka )” (Prov 5:15). The passage from Proverbs is 
suggestive, for it goes on to say “let your fountain be blessed and rejoice in the 
wife of your youth ” (Prov 5:18). At the same time, one may also think of habbor 
“the pit” mentioned in 12:6, a word which may have reference to the grave. 
Given Qohelet’s penchant for wordplay, it should hardly be surprising that a 
word is chosen that may be multivalent. The call to remember in 12:1 may point 
back to the call for enjoyment while one is able (11:7-10), but it also points 
forward to the scene of death at the end of the passage (12:6b) and to the creator 
who gave and will receive the life-breath of mortals (12:7). 

The expression “the days of your youth” in 12:1a stands in contrast with “the 
days of unpleasantness” (yeme hard'a) in 12:1b. The latter probably refers to old 
age, for the days of youth are said to come before. These “days of unpleasantness” 
are “the days of darkness” mentioned in 11:8, a period of misery and gloom. One 
presumes that when those days arrive, one will no longer be able to banish mis¬ 
ery-unpleasantness (ra'a) — from one’s body, as one is able to do in one’s youth 
(11:10). When that time comes, those who did not enjoy themselves will realize 
that it is too late (12:1c), because it is no longer possible to enjoy all of life’s 
pleasures. In the Instruction of Papyrus Insinger , written in Demotic, one is urged 
not to let the body suffer, for there are unpleasant days ahead. When old age 
comes, it may be too late to enjoy life’s pleasures: 

He who has passed sixty years, everything has passed for him. 

If his heart loves wine, he cannot drink to drunkenness. 

If he desires food, he cannot eat as he used it. [sic] 

If he desires a woman, her moment does not come. 

(XVII, lines 11-14, AEL III, p. 199) 

From the Bible we have the testimony of Barzillai the Gileadite, who told King 
David, when the latter invited him to reside in Jerusalem, “I am eighty years old. 
Can I discern what is pleasant and what is not? Can your servant taste what he 
eats or what he drinks? Can I listen to the voice of singing men and singing 
women?” (2 Sam 19:36 [Eng v 35]). If this is the time with which Qohelet is 
concerned in the verses that follow (12:3-5), the view that the poem is about old 
age makes sense. 
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The author, however, seems to change direction; 12:2 is probably about old 
age, but in 12:3, the author moves on. This transition is indicated by the intro¬ 
duction of another “before”-statement: “before the sun darkens, even the light, 
and the moon and the stars, and the clouds return with the rain” (12:2). It is 
important to observe that the mention of “the sun” together with “the light” ech¬ 
oes 11:7. One should not, therefore, take the verse to be about inclement 
weather, but rather, about the end of life itself—since 11:7 is about being alive. 
After a cursory allusion to old age, the text is moving on to something more terri¬ 
ble than old age. The luminaries of the sky darken. Something more ominous 
than a storm is in view. Indeed, of all the references in the Bible to the darkening 
of the heavenly luminaries and of the light of day, not one refers to a rainy day. 
Rather, as Lohfink observes ( Kohelet , p. 84), the language of the darkening lumi¬ 
naries belongs to the rhetoric of eschatology and description of the demise of the 
world (Isa 5:30; 13:10; Amos 5:8; 8:9; Mic 3:6; Job 3:9; 18:6; Joel 2:10; 3:4 [Eng 
2:31]; 4:15 [Eng 3:15]; Matt 24:9; Mark 13:24; Luke 23:45; Acts 2:20). In an 
inscription from Tell Deir ‘Alla on the east bank of the Jordan, there is a vision 
of cosmic disaster ordained by the gods of the divine council, and the first sign of 
the disaster that “Balaam son of Beor” saw was the darkening of the sky through 
a rain cloud and the withholding of light (see Notes above). 

The threat suggested by our text is, therefore, far more cosmic and universal 
than old age or the death of an individual. The imagery is eschatological. That 
accounts for the absolute terror that the text depicts. It is not amiss to observe, 
too, that this is the final reference to the sun in the book. Thirty-five times the 
sun is mentioned; but here, in its final appearance, the sun is darkened. In the 
opening passage of the book, one finds the sun shining; it sets routinely, only to 
rise again (1:5). The activity of the sun does not change anything; nothing new 
is brought about. Yet, the sun shines and shines again. But now, in Qohelet’s final 
words, the sun is darkened —along with other sources of brightness, whether of 
day or of night. All lights are dimmed. We can harbor no illusions about the sheer 
darkness that Qohelet intends for us to see. 

The events that will happen are introduced by the temporal clause, “on the 
day when” (12:3). These are events that will accompany the darkening of the sky 
and of day; the heavens darken when all the things described in the verses to 
follow come to pass. One notes that whereas the period of old age is referred to 
as “days” (12:1b) or “years” (12:1c), the ominous signs that will happen are said 
to be “at the time” (literally “on the day”), as if all will happen on a single, deci¬ 
sive day. It is for good reason that some early interpreters connected this “day” 
with the end-time, the “great and terrible day of YHWH” (see Leanza). The lan¬ 
guage here is eschatological; it is reminiscent of various passages depicting the 
end-time. 

We do not know if there was originally another meaning for the trembling of 
the guards of the house and the convulsing of the valiant men (12:3b). If there is 
an allegorical level of meaning, it is not immediately evident. Interpreters have 
speculated that the guards of the house and the valiant men refer to a person s 
arms (the guards) and the legs (the valiant men), or the limbs (the guards) and 
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the bones (the valiant men). Accordingly, the point is that the limbs tremble 
when one is old — one becomes weak in old age. But it is not clear why the limbs 
should be called “guards of the house” nor is it clear why “valiant men” should 
refer to legs or to bones. Moreover, the Hebrew verb used for trembling is one 
that describes terror, not weakness (see Notes above). In any case, in its present 
context, following the ominous darkening of the sky, there are men who are terri¬ 
fied. They tremble (out of fear) and they convulse (or “cower”). It seems that 
even those who are supposed to be strong and dignified are terrified by some¬ 
thing. The scene is reminiscent of passages about imminent destruction brought 
about by the deity, the mere threat of which causes even the brave and powerful 
to tremble in terror (Exod 15:14-15; Isa 13:6-8; Amos 2:13-15). In one NT vi¬ 
sion of the end-time, the darkening of the sky is accompanied by the experience 
of great terror even by kings and military commanders, the rich and the strong 
(Rev 6:12-17). 

If it is true that an older composition about the woes of old age lies behind the 
present form of the text, it is in 12:3b that the connection with old age is most 
apparent. The ones who grind —“the grinders” — stop because they are dimin¬ 
ished. The text has traditionally been interpreted to mean that the teeth of an old 
person become few. It so happens that in Arabic, the word tahinat “grinders” 
(cognate of Hebrew tohanot “grinders”) also refers to molar teeth. But there is 
nothing allegorical about this saying. The statement, if that is what it means, is 
literally true; the old literally cannot chew (or at least cannot chew well) any¬ 
more, because their teeth have become few. 

The parallel line, too, may have referred to old age, if mot (“those who look”) 
refers to the eyes. It is true that one’s eyes become dim with age. Importantly, the 
verb for the dimming occurs elsewhere in connection with the eyes (Ps 69:24; 
Lam 5:17). But in its present context, any reference or allusion to the physiologi¬ 
cal conditions of the aged fades into the background. 

Following the mention of the guards of the house and the valiant men, those 
who grind must be understood as women who work the mills (Exod 11:5; Isa 
47:2; Job 31:10). These women stop their grinding. The suddenness of the event 
is implied by the fact that the few women who remain are not able to work harder 
and cover for those who have disappeared. We do not know why the women who 
work the mills are diminished. We can only surmise that a large number of them 
suddenly die or are forced to abandon their indispensable work. We know only 
that some of the women who work the mills are suddenly gone, but others re¬ 
main. One is reminded of the description of the end-time in the NT: “Then two 
will be working in the field; one is taken and one is left. Two women will be 
grinding at the mill; one is taken and one is left” (Matt 24:40-41; Luke 17:34- 
35). In this NT passage, the Greek word for the women who work the mills is 
alethousai , precisely the translation of the Septuagint for Hebrew tohanot “those 
who grind.” There is no warning when the end-time comes, it seems, and there 
is no time to react on that decisive day: “on that day , anyone on the housetop 
who has belongings in the house must not come down to take them away; and 
likewise anyone in the field must not turn back” (Luke 17:31; compare Matt 
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24:17-18). This is why the grinding stops — because there is sudden death. The 
scene is eschatological; it is totally consistent with the darkening of the luminar¬ 
ies in the sky in v 2 (see also Matt 24:29). 

As for “those who look out the window,” we can only conjecture that these are 
wives and mothers who long for their loved ones to return. The motif of women 
who look out of the window is a literary convention used to depict the dashed 
hopes of mothers, wives, and lovers (see Abramsky, “The Woman Who Looked 
Out of the Window,” pp. 114-24). Like Siseras mother, who looked out the 
window, longing in vain for her son to return (Judg 5:28), these women presum¬ 
ably also wait in vain. They are like Michal, who looked out of the window only 
to see her hopes for the house of Saul dashed (2 Sam 6:16-23). They are like 
Jezebel, who looked out of the window (2 Kgs 9:30), only to see her hopes 
dimmed. Perhaps their vision become blurry because of grief (see Lam 5:17). 
Perhaps they “darken” because there is no more hope. In any case, something 
terrible is happening. 

The activities stop not only at home, but also in the public places. The double¬ 
doors of the street-bazaar are closed. The reference here is to the street-bazaars 
that were common in antiquity and are still found everywhere in the Middle 
East. They are still known by the Hebrew name suq (“shuq”) or Arabic suq 
(“suq”). The street-bazaar was and is the center of economic and social activities 
in the city. The closing of the doors leading into the suq y therefore, means the 
cessation of lively commerce and social intercourse. 

This dwindling of activity is further suggested by the silencing of the noises of 
the mill. Since in antiquity bread had to be baked daily, the sound of grain being 
milled was an assuring sign of life. So, too, Jeremiah associated the sound of the 
mill with other salutary sounds: “I shall banish from them the sound of joy and 
the sound of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride, 
the sound of the millstones and the light of the lamp” (Jer 25:10). The sound of 
the mill was a sound of life. By contrast, the silencing of the mill was ominous. 
It was equated with putting out the light, a sign of death. According to Rev 18:22— 
23, the decisive destruction of “Babylon” in the end-time is symbolized by the 
throwing of a great millstone into the sea and, it is said, the end of the city will 
be indicated by the fact that the sound of the millstone will no longer be heard 
and the light of the lamp will shine no more. Thus, the silencing of the mill is a 
terrible sign. The end is at hand. The point in 12:4a, then, is that all economic 
and social activities are suspended (the doors of the marketplace are closed), and 
even life-sustaining activities are stopped (the sounds of the mills drop). Some¬ 
thing disastrous is happening. 

In contrast to the lowering sound of the mill, the sound of birds is increased 
(see Notes): the decrease of one noise is replaced by the increase of another. We 
do not know precisely what is meant by “sound of the birds,” or if the author has 
particular birds in mind. At all events, the increase in the sound does not seem 
benign. The lowering of the salutary sound of the mill is accompanied by the 
increase in the unsavory sound of the birds. Perhaps we are to think of the en- 
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croachment of the birds, as hitherto inhabited land becomes depopulated. The 
deathly silencing of a ruined human habitat is replaced by the increasing ca¬ 
cophony of the place’s new inhabitants. The same chapter in the book of Revela¬ 
tion that refers to the silencing of the millstone and the extinguishing of the lamp 
in the final destruction of “Babylon” also speaks of the city becoming “a haunt 
for every vile and despicable bird” (Rev 18:2). The sound of life-sustaining activi¬ 
ties (the mill) is replaced by the sound of the desolation of human life (the birds). 
Something terrible is happening. 

In the vision of impending cosmic disaster in the inscription from Tell Deir 
‘Alia, following the depiction of the darkening skies, there is a peculiar sequence 
involving several birds. Though fragmentary and difficult to interpret at critical 
points, the text clearly refers to birds squawking at one another and, indeed, the 
voice of vultures sings, while other birds apparently attack one another (Combi¬ 
nation I, lines 7-9). Wild animals, too, are mentioned. Significantly, one reads 
later in the inscription of someone crossing over into “the House of Eternity” 
(hyt c Imn ), the same term used for the grave in our poem (12:5). Perhaps the 
birds in this passage of Ecclesiastes are equally symbolic of death. Like the birds 
in the Deir c Alla inscription, they are noisily moving in where the human popula¬ 
tion is on the verge of extinction. 

The silencing of the mill is followed immediately and emphatically by the 
increased noise of the birds. And the “daughters of song,” the poet continues, 
“come down low.” If these “daughters of song” are birds, as the parallelism sug¬ 
gests, one imagines the birds swooping down to their new haunt in the face of 
the depopulation of the human habitat. In that case, the “daughters of song” 
would be like the bendt ya'ana, which may have been understood in popular 
etymology as “daughters of one that sings” (see Notes above). Curiously, these 
birds are associated with mourning (Mic 1:8) and they inhabit all kinds of unsa¬ 
vory places that cannot sustain human life (Isa 13:21; 34:13; Jer 50:39; Zeph 
2:14). The poet is referring to all kinds of birds, but one presumes in the context 
that the audience would think probably of birds like the bendt ya c ana , literally 
“daughters of the one that sings.” Apparently these creatures recognize the vul¬ 
nerability of the remaining population, for “even from on high” they sense the 
terror down below (12:5a). That explains why they “come down low.” 

The meaning of 12:5b is unclear. As it stands, the text is capable of different 
interpretations. This is one of the places in the passage where it makes sense to 
interpret the text as an allegory of old age. Or, to put it differently, this is one of 
the places where the old allegorical meaning is nearer to the surface than else¬ 
where in the present text. Thus, the text may be taken to mean that the almond 
tree is in bloom, with the white blossoms signifying white hair. As for the locust, 
it probably does not refer to the insect, but to a plant, perhaps a carob tree (see 
Notes above). Thus, taking this verse allegorically, one tradition of interpretation 
understands the “locust” to refer to the male sexual organ (Rashi, Ibn Ezra, 
b. Sabb. 152b). If that is correct, one may interpret the drooping of the locust (a 
tree named for the drooping carob pods that resembled locusts) to be an allusion 
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to impotence. The caper, which was reputed to be a stimulant, is said to “come 
to naught” or “become ineffective.” Perhaps instead of stimulating ones appetite, 
it only frustrates (see Notes above). 

Thus, at the allegorical level, all three plants may refer to the woes that an old 
man faces: the hair becomes white, the penis droops, and the caper does not help 
ones libido. Qohelet uses these images, perhaps with a wink of an eye at his 
knowing audience, but he means more than the woes of old age. The verb which 
may be translated as “blossom” (originally yarns) may also be heard as “become 
revolting” (yanes). Perhaps the author alters the text of the original composition 
a little to secure the new meaning in the new context. What he means is that the 
almond tree, which is well-known for its beauty, becomes exceedingly ugly. Per¬ 
haps it is withered. This is a rare sight and a sign of disaster. Moreover, the locust 
tree literally droops. The caper plant “comes to naught.” Perhaps it is defoliated. 
It appears that all three plants are dead or dying. The scene here reminds one of 
the languishing of nature in the face of impending doom (see F. M. Cross, Ca- 
naanite Myth and Hebrew Epic [Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard, 1973], pp. 
174-77). One may compare the death of nature here with the scene in Isa 34:4, 
although our passage is not nearly as cosmic: 

The heavens roll up as a scroll, 

And all their host languishes, 

As the leaf falls from the vine, 

and as leaves falling from the fig tree. 

Similar descriptions of the languishing of nature are found elsewhere (Amos 
1:2; Nah 1:4; Hab 3:17). In Canaanite mythology, one reads of the cessation of 
life and fertility when Mot, deified Death, becomes triumphant. All life ceases, 
nature dies. 

The climax of the passage is reached in 12:5c. There lies the explanation for 
all the gloom in the preceding verses: “because the human is going to the grave 
and the mourners process in the street-bazaar.” All the levels of meaning are 
brought together in this explanation. The metaphors of old age in the original 
composition, some of which are lost to us but others are still barely discernible, 
culminate in this march to the grave. 

Apparently, the author has superimposed on the metaphors of old age another 
level of signification, drawing upon the imageries of cosmic doom, to depict the 
end of human existence. Hence, the sky darkens, every natural light is extin¬ 
guished, all activities —domestic, economic, and social — cease, and nature dies. 
The poet takes the reader slowly from one scene to another: from the home, 
to the city and its street-bazaars, to the road, and eventually to the countryside. 
Everywhere there are signs that something terrible is happening. But only at the 
end of the passage does the reader realize what it is that the signs of the preceding 
verses portend. As Fox puts it: “[The author] audaciously invokes images of gen¬ 
eral disaster to symbolize death; more precisely —the death of you, the reader, to 
whom Qohelet is speaking when he addresses his youth, his ostensive audience” 
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( Contradictions , p. 293). The reader has been drawn inexorably towards this inev¬ 
itable end (so Ravasi, Qohelet , p. 339). Unlike the opening chapter of the book, 
there is no thought of generations coming and going while the earth remains 
le'olam “as always” (1:4). Rather, here humanity goes to the bet l oldm y literally 
“house of eternity.” This “house of eternity” is, as the inscription from Tell Deir 
c Alla has it, the place where the one who goes (hlk) will not rise again (Combina¬ 
tion II, lines 6-7; see Hackett, Deir c Alla , pp. 28, 30). This land of no return is 
the netherworld, a land of perpetual darkness, from which one cannot turn back. 
The end is so permanent; it is so dark. 

The finality of death is reinforced by a series of metaphors. The first is the 
destruction of the “silver tendril” and the “golden bowl” (12:6a). The silver ten¬ 
dril in this case probably refers to a part of the lampstand and, by extension, to 
the lampstand itself; it refers to the branch or branches of a stylized tree of life, 
which the typical lampstand symbolized (see Notes above). In some examples 
uncovered by archaeologists at Tell Beit Mirsim and Tell en-Nasbeh, the recepta¬ 
cle for the oil is a bowl cradled by the branches of a stylized tree. Ip one example 
from the Persian period, there is a protrusion at the bottom of the lamp, appar¬ 
ently so that the lamp may be fitted into a cylindrical lampstand or a branch of 
the lampstand (see Notes above). In any case, our example here is a lampstand 
with silver tendril and a golden bowl (compare Zech 4:2-3). Whatever the case 
may be, in our text, the tendril and the bowl are made of different materials: one 
is of silver (the tendril), the other of gold (the bowl). The point of our text is that 
the whole lamp, perhaps in the form of a stylized tree of life, is destroyed. The 
symbol for the light of life is destroyed. 

Lamps are among the most common finds in Levantine tombs from various 
periods; by one estimate, they account for 25 to 50 percent of the vessels found 
in tombs (see Smith, “Household Lamps,” p. 12). Presumably the lamps were 
included in the tombs because they symbolically helped the dead cope with the 
darkness of the netherworld. Qohelet, however, describes the complete destruc¬ 
tion of this elaborate and resilient lamp. Even the stand made of silver will be 
smashed and the bowl made of gold will be crushed. He leaves no doubt about 
the absolute darkness at the end of life: humanity’s lamp will be extinguished 
forever (compare 2 Sam 21:17). There can hardly be a stronger symbolic denial 
of immortality. 

Moreover, the author speaks of the shattering of various pots (12:6b). This met¬ 
aphor may have been taken from a funerary custom. Such a custom may help 
explain the number of sherds and broken pots found in the tombs, particularly 
those discovered in sealed contexts, where it is clear that they were placed only 
after they had been broken (see Notes). The pots may have been smashed at 
funerals —a custom still evident among some Jews today —to symbolize death. 
Since the human body is likened to an earthen vessel (compare 2 Cor 4:7), we 
may conjecture that the breaking of earthen pots at the funeral is symbolic not 
only of death, but of the return of the body to the earth: dust to dust. In our text, 
the pots are broken at the fountain, the source of life, and crushed at the pit, 
perhaps here meaning the grave (see Notes above). So the author speaks of the 
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return of the body to the earth: “dust returns to the earth where it had been, and 
the life-breath returns to God who gave it.” Here the text alludes to creation (Gen 
2:7; 3:19), but the point is that the end of the human creature will come. In the 
end, Qohelet returns once again to his conviction that everything originates from 
and ends in the hand of God (so Zimmerli). He has spoken repeatedly of God s 
giving (1:13; 2:26; 3:10-11; 5:17-18 [Eng w 18-19]; 6:2; 8:1 5; 9:9) and of Gods 
gift (3:13; 5:18 [Eng v 19]). Now, in this grand finale, he stands with tradition in 
affirming that the life-breath belongs to God. In the end, the life-breath returns 
to its source (Ps 104:29-30; Job 34:14-15; Isa 42:5; Ezek 37:5). Unlike the restless 
wind ( ruah ) in the preface to the book (1:2-l 1), the wind that blows every which 
way, around and around (1:6), the ruah here returns not to its many rounds, but 
to God. Qohelet is describing the end of human life. True to traditional Hebrew 
anthropology, he believes that life is possible only because of the life-breath that 
God gives; apart from that life-breath, the body is only dust. The author is not 
making a distinction here between body and soul, a distinction foreign to Hebrew 
thought. In 3:21, the author refuses to speculate about the different destinations 
for the human life-breath, as opposed to that of animals. No one knows, he says, 
if one is going up and the other is going down. He says simply that at death the 
life-breath returns to God. Oohelet means the life-breath of every mortal who 
expires. And that return to God is neither up nor down. It is simply returned 
to God. 

The final verse of the passage echoes the first verse of the introductory passage 
(1:2-11). Thus, whereas the introductory passage begins with the assertion that 
all is absolute hebel “vanity,” that same assertion concludes the closing passage. 
Clearly, 1:2 and 12:8 together form a framework for the entire book. This verse 
is also appropriate as the conclusion to the passage, for it recalls the mention of 
hebel “vanity” in 11:8, 10. The point is that everything is ephemeral and beyond 
human control. All that comes into existence is fleeting (11:8), for however long 
one may live, the human life span is limited. Youth, too, is not lasting. It is not 
something that one can hold on to forever (11:10). As the poem in 12:1-7 shows, 
everything —humanity and all that goes with it —is ultimately hebel: nothing 
lasts, nothing is within the grasp of humanity. 


Epilogue ( 12 : 9 - 14 ) 

'^Additionally, because Qohelet was a sage, he constantly taught the people 
knowledge. He listened and deliberated; he edited many proverbs. 1() Qohelet 
tried to find felicitous words and he wrote words of truth rightly. n The words of 
the sages are like goads; like implanted pricks are (the words of) the mentors of 
the assemblies —they are applied by a certain herder. 12 Beyond them, my child, 
beware. There is no end to the excessive production of writings; excessive talking 
wearies the body. n End of the matter; everything has been heard. Fear God and 
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keep his commandments, for every human being is to be so. 14 Surely God will 
bring every deed to judgment for everything hidden, whether good or evil. 

NOTES 

12 9. Additionally , because Qohelet was. The waw on weyoter does not necessar¬ 

ily link this verse to the preceding; it introduces a new subject matter (cf. the use 
of waw in 3:16; 4:4; 8:10; 11:7; 12:1). Moreover, the disjunctive accent on the 
word suggests that this word is syntactically separate from the rest of the sentence. 
Thus, yoter is to be interpreted either as a noun meaning “an addition” (or, as 
we may say, “postscript/addendum”), or a substantive used adverbially, meaning 
“additionally” (see GKC $118.q). The translation kai perisson in LXX probably 
reflects the former interpretation — otherwise one should expect kai perissos. 

A number of commentators, however, prefer to disregard the punctuation and 
take weyoter sehdya as one accentual unit. Gordis cites two texts from the Tal¬ 
mud: ywtr mmh sh l gl rwsh lynq hprh rwsh Ihynyq “more than (the fact that) the 
calf wishes to suck, the cow wishes to suckle” ( b. Pesah. 112a) and ywtr msh'ys 
rwsh lyf h'sh rwsh Ihnf “more than (the fact that) a man wishes to marry, a 
woman wishes to be married” (b. Yebam. 113a). On the basis of these examples, 
Gordis argues that the verse means that Qohelet was more than a sage: “Not only 
was Koheleth a sage himself, but he also taught the people knowledge” (Kohe- 
leth y pp. 351-52). It is supposed, then, that the author of the epilogue means that 
Qohelet was more than a professional teacher in a wisdom school, whose clients 
were the elite of society. In this view, the instruction of the general public was 
thought to be extraordinary for a sage, whose audience was generally the upper 
class (so also Lohfink). Yet, the sages in Israel, whatever one may assume about 
their social location, surely did not regard teaching of the public as something 
extraordinary (cf. Sir 37:23). Public instruction was not what one did “besides 
being a sage” (so JB). One reads, for instance, of personified Wisdom teaching 
in the streets, in the markets, and at the city gates. Personified Wisdom calls out 
from the top of city walls and at the thoroughfares (Prov 1:20-21; 8:1-3). In Is¬ 
rael, public teaching was not contradictory to the task of the sages, but integral 
to it. In the words of personified Wisdom (Prov 8:4): “Unto you, O people f isim) 
I call out, my cry is to humanity ( bene 3 adam ).” The sages were supposed to teach 
the public, even humanity in general, and not just the elite. Moreover, the idiom 
in the two Postbiblical Hebrew texts cited by Gordis is properly yoter min , not 
yoter se- as we have in our text. It is the min that makes the expression compara¬ 
tive, not the se-. One can cite many examples of this idiom: e.g., ywtr mmny 
“more than me” (Esth 6:6); ywtr mmny “greater than I” (y. Ber. IV.7d); ywtr md'y 
“more than enough” and ywtr mksy'wr “more than the proper amount” (b. Mo ( ed 
Qat. 27b). That very idiom ( yoter min) is found in Eccl 12:12, where weyoter 
mehemma means “beyond them.” 

As for the particle se- in sehaya , one should take it not as relative but as causal 
(see the use of se- in 8:14; Song 1:6; 5:2; cf. also the use of ’aser in 4:9; Joiion- 
Muraoka §170.e). 
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a sage. The word is used here in the technical sense of someone who is a 
wisdom teacher (Jer 18:18; Prov 1:6; 22:17; 24:23) and not just the generic sense 
of a wise person. This does not necessarily imply, however, that Qohelet was a 
professional teacher in a “wisdom school” (cf. Fox, Contradictions , pp. 330-32). 

constantly. The adverb c od here indicates persistence (cf. Gen 46:29; Ps 84:5 
[Eng v 4]; Ruth 1:14). 

the people. LXX BSAP (supported by SyrH) have ton anthropon , while Aq, Symm, 
some Greek MSS (supported by Copt) read ton laon y which is what one expects 
for Hebrew ha'am. Greek ton anthropon , however, does not necessarily reflect 
haadam in the Vorlage , as is commonly assumed (so Graetz, who wants to 
emend accordingly). Hebrew c am is translated by Greek anthropos a number of 
times in LXX (Job 12:2; Isa 36:11; 44:7). In either case, the general public is 
meant and not just a specific community at a point in time. 

listened. Or “paid attention.” Hebrew 3 izzen is most readily identified as a de¬ 
nominative verb related to 3 ozcn “ear.” All the ancient versions assume some asso¬ 
ciation with ear, taking the word either as a noun or a verb (see Euringer, Maso- 
rahtext , pp. 131-32). It is true that elsewhere in Hebrew the verb is always in 
Hiphil, not Piel as we have it here, but there is considerable semantic overlap 
between the Hiphil and the Piel, and many Hebrew verbs are attested in both 
stems, without any discernible difference in meaning. A number of commenta¬ 
tors, however, take the verb to mean “he weighed,” assuming a denominative 
verb from mofjzenayim “scales” (e.g., Hertzberg, Podechard, Murphy). So also 
NRSV, NAB, JB. In modern Western cultures one speaks of “weighing” words in 
the sense of evaluating them or testing them, but it cannot be assumed that the 
idiom was also present in the ancient Near East. Such a usage of 3 zn is unattested 
anywhere else in Hebrew: 3 zn never means “to weigh (words), to evaluate.” The 
verb for weighing something, even when used with the noun mbf)zenayim 
“scales,” is always sql (Jer 32:10; Ezek 5:1; Job 31:6), and the verb is never used 
with words as the object. Indeed, the noun mof)zenayim is properly related not 
to the root 3 zn but to yzn, Proto-Semitic *wzn (Arabic wazana “to weigh”). The 
noun is attested in Ugaritic, where it is spelled as mznm, presumably with the 
original contracted. This root is unrelated to the verb 3 izzen “to hear.” 

The point in this verse is that the sage listened attentively (lit. “gave ear”) to 
the traditional sayings (cf. Job 33:1; 34:1-2). In this connection, it is important 
to note the significance of the ear in the wisdom tradition and the frequent associ¬ 
ation of wisdom with the willingness of the ear to hear (Prov 2:2; 4:20; 5:1, 13; 
15:31; 18:15; 20:21; 22:17; 25:12; Job 29:11; 34:3; Sir 3:29; 6:33-35). In Akka¬ 
dian, uznu “ear” is a metaphor for wisdom and the expression uznu rapastu (lit. 
“wide ear”) means “intelligent” (see AHW, p. 1448). The epilogue thus makes 
the point that Qohelet was wise. He was truly a hakam because he not only 
taught the general public, he also listened. LXX has kai ous exichniasetai kosmion 
parabolon “and (the) ear traces (the) ordering of parables,” apparently reflecting 
Hebrew w 3 zn hqr tqn mslym, with the waw omitted before hqr (see MT). 

deliberated. The verb hqr means not only to search out, but also to examine 
carefully in order to understand (Prov 25:2; Sir 44:5) or to investigate if some- 
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thing is true (Job 5:27). Job 32:11 is especially suggestive because it juxtaposes 
5 zn with hqr: "I paid attention ( 5 azin ) to your understandings, while you deliber¬ 
ated over (tahqerun) the words.” 

edited. Several Hebrew MSS, Syr, and Aq have the conjunction before the 
verb (thus, wetiqqen ), but this reading may be secondary. The meaning of tiqqen 
here is unclear. Elsewhere in the book (1:15; 7:13), the verb means “to 
straighten” that which is crooked. So this verb is sometimes taken to mean “to 
correct” (i.e., to “straighten out”) or the like (thus JB: “he emended many prov¬ 
erbs”). In Postbiblical Hebrew the verb has an interesting range of meanings be¬ 
sides “to straighten” or “to repair”: “to fix in place, set in order, prepare, establish, 
introduce, improve” (Jastrow, Dictionary , pp. 1691-92). In Sir 47:9, tyqn may 
mean “he arranged” (music). Creativity may be implied. In Akkadian, the verb 
tuqqunu means “to order, to bring to order” (AHW, p. 1323), also a possible nu¬ 
ance of the verb in Hebrew. This meaning is conveyed by LXX, which has 
kosmion “ordering” (i.e., reading either toqen or tequn). The Greek translators ap¬ 
parently understood Qohelet s work to be editorial: he collocated the proverbs — 
i.e., he gave them order (so NAB: “arranged many proverbs”). But this is true only 
in the sense that there are some proverbs that Qohelet placed within a new inter¬ 
pretive framework. He did not merely rearrange things; he placed them in their 
new contexts and gave them new meanings (see Comment at 1:15). His editorial 
task was, thus, not a mechanical one, but hermeneutical, as it were. The Hebrew 
verb may include some element of renovation (repairing, improving) and innova¬ 
tion (creating, composing). Perry (Dialogues, p. 172) seeks to preserve the dual 
aspect of composition (writing) and correction (righting): “righting many proverbs.” 

many proverbs. The point is simply that Qohelet was a sage — the typical sage 
worked with many proverbs (cf. 1 Kgs 5:12 [Eng 4:32]; Prov 1:6). 

10. felicitous words. The Hebrew word hepes here may refer not only to what 
is aesthetically pleasing but also what is apt and timely (see Notes at 3:1). 
C. Dohmen argues that the term means instructions about life (“Der Weisheit 
letzter SchluB?” pp. 14-15). One cannot, however, separate hepes from its associ¬ 
ation with enjoyment, a connotation the word has elsewhere in the book (5:3 
[Eng v 4]; 8:6; 12:1). 

and he wrote. MT has wktwb (wekatub ), which is also supported by LXX, kai 
gegrammenon “and what is written.” But a few Hebrew MSS have wktb (see de 
Rossi), interpreting the verb as active, “and he wrote.” Aq, Symm, Syr, and Vulg 
all translate the word as a finite verb in the past tense, “and he wrote.” This does 
not necessarily mean, however, that their Vorlage(n) had the Qal perfect 3 ms 
form. Rather, they may be interpreting the form ( ktwb ) as an infinitive absolute 
used in place of a finite verb, as in 4:2; 8:9; 9:11. This is probably correct. Thus, 
we should not emend to read wekatab, as is commonly done. Rather, one should 
repoint the word to read wekatob. Perhaps an early variant had the word spelled 
defectively (i.e., wekatob) and, hence, we find the translation in Aq and other wit¬ 
nesses. 

rightly. Fox takes yoser as a bound form (thus yoser dibre 5 emet “the most honest 
words of truth”), citing qost 5 imre 5 emet in Prov 22:21 as a syntactical parallel. But 
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the Proverbs text cited is notoriously problematic: the unique and morphologi¬ 
cally strange form qost need not be interpreted as a construct form and is not 
interpreted so by the Masoretes or the ancient versions. It is easiest to interpret 
qost as an adverbial accusative (see GKC §118.m). As for the meaning of yoser, 
one may compare the expression 5 imre ydser “right words" in Job 6:25 (cf. Ps 
25:21, where we have yoser “rightness" // tom “integrity"). It is not amiss to note 
that the noun ysr “rightness" in Ugaritic may be a synonym of sdq “legitimacy": 
mtrhtysrh “his rightful bride" // attsdqh “his legitimate wife” ( KTU 1.14.1.13). A 
similar parallelism is found in a Phoenician inscription: mlk sdq // mlk ysr “a 
legitimate king” // “a rightful king” (KAI 4.6-7). The point in our text, then, is 
the legitimacy and correctness of Qohelets words. Most commentators, however, 
detect a certain defensiveness in this verse. Hence, there is a tendency to inter¬ 
pret ysr as “honesty.” The meaning, of the verse, then, is supposed to be as fol¬ 
lows: it is true that what Qohelet wrote is aesthetically pleasing, but what he wrote 
is straightforward and honest (so NEB: “He chose his words to give pleasure, but 
what he wrote was the honest truth”). Or, as Barton puts it, Qohelet “never sacri¬ 
ficed matter to form" ( Ecclesiastes , p. 197). Underlying this interpretation is an 
assumption that the ancient readers were somehow suspicious of literary artistry, 
and so one must point out that there is substance and sincerity behind the forms. 
So this verse is seen as an apology for the artistry. It is doubtful, however, if the 
ancients perceived a tension between artistry and truth. Certainly in the wisdom 
literature throughout the ancient Near East there is no such dichotomy. Indeed, 
truth is always expected to be conveyed elegantly (see The Eloquent Peasant , A EL 
I, pp. 169-84). Words of truth are expected to be conveyed with artistry. The 
sincerity of Qohelet is surely not in question. Indeed, yoser implies not so much 
honesty or straightforwardness (in contrast to the supposed crookedness of rhetor¬ 
ical artistry), as correctness and legitimacy. The entire verse is, in fact, an en¬ 
dorsement of Qohelets aptitude as a sage. It claims that he was a bona fide sage 
precisely because he chose felicitous words and rightly (rightfully?) wrote them. 

11. the words of the sages. The expression dibre hakamim “the words of the 
sages" occurs in 9:17, where it refers generally to the advice of wise people, with 
a possible allusion to the “wise commoner" who could have saved the little city 
from destruction (see 9:13-16). It is also attested in Prov 1:6 ( // wehiddtam “and 
their riddles") and 22:17 ( // da'ti “my knowledge" —i.e., Woman Wisdoms 
knowledge). The term does not appear to have a technical meaning, as some 
have suggested. It is a reference to wisdom teachings in general and not to a 
specific corpus (like the book of Proverbs), although the teachings of Qohelet 
are certainly at issue here. 

like goads. Despite the inexplicable presence of the Munah on the first syllable 
and the spirantized bet y we should probably vocalize the noun as dorbonot (not 
darebonot) and compare the singular form dorban (see HALAT, p. 221; cf. qor- 
ban). In light of the form dorban, however, we expect dorbenot; but the second 
vowel is confirmed by some thirty MSS that read drbwnwt. The noun dorban in 
1 Sam 13:21 is associated with various sharp metal implements. In Mishnaic 
Hebrew, the noun may refer to the iron tip of a maimed “goad" (m. Kelim 9:6; 
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25:2) and, by extension, to the goad itself (b. Hag. 3b). Dahood (“Phoenician 
Background,’” p. 282) cites Ugaritic drb , which occurs with “knives” and “spear” 
(KTU 4.385.8). Whitley accepts this cognate and cites Arabic dariba “to be 
sharp” ( Koheleth , p. 102). But, while Arabic drb does correspond to Ugaritic drb, 
it should correspond to Hebrew *zrh not drb, unless the Hebrew is a loanword 
from Aramaic (so BL $61.s0). But if the word is of Aramaic origin one should 
expect the -an ending instead of -on. It is more likely that the word is related not 
to Arabic dariba “to be sharp,” but dariba “to be(come) accustomed, habituated,” 
a verb frequently associated with the training of animals (Lane, Arabic-English 
Lexicon, Part 3, pp. 866-67). Thus, the word is related in meaning to maimed 
“prod” (i.e., a training tool), a word associated with the verb Imd “to learn.” 

like implanted pricks. The form masmerot — with the sin — is simply an alter¬ 
nate spelling for the more common masmerot (Jer 10:4; cf. 2 Chron 3:9) or 
masmerim (Isa 41:7). We presume that masmerot, like masmerim, is masculine 
plural. A masmer may refer not only to a nail but to any kind of nail-like object 
(see Jastrow, Dictionary, p. 809). We should think here of spikes or nails im¬ 
planted at the end of sticks to be used as prods (so Rashbam: “like nails driven 
firmly and inserted into the ends of sticks”). Technically, an ox-goad ( maimed ) 
consists of a wooden handle with a specific type of iron tip ( dorban ) properly set. 
But there were probably also improvised prods, made with pieces of wood, with 
nails or the like implanted in them (cf. Fox, Contradictions, pp. 324-25). Cf. 
NJPS: “like nails fixed in prodding sticks”; NAB: “like fixed spikes.” 

the mentors of the assemblies. Hebrew ba'ale J asuppot, lit. “the masters of the 
assemblies” or “the masters of the collections.” The expression is unique in the 
Bible, but it is attested in the Talmud, where it refers to the members of 
the Sanhedrin (b. Sanh. 12a; y. Sanh. X.28a; cf. Num. Rabb. 14). The latter is 
also the interpretation of Targ (rbny-snhdryn “the masters of the Sanhedrin”) and 
Vulg ( magistrorum consilium “the council of masters”). If this interpretation is 
correct, one may assume from the parallelism with dibre hakamim “words of the 
wise” that “(words of) the members of the assemblies” is meant. We are not sure, 
however, if the term refers generally to the scholars of the community (i.e., the 
sages) or if a formal assembly is meant. 

Alternatively, 5 asuppot may be understood not as “assemblies” of people but 
as “collections” (of wisdom sayings). Thus, the word is rendered by the Greek 
translators as synagmaton “collections” (so LXX SA ). If this is the meaning oi'asup¬ 
pot, then ba'ale may be understood as experts, thus, “experts of the collections” 
(so Fox [Contradictions, p. 324], who compares the Mishnaic Hebrew expres¬ 
sions b c ly mqr “experts in Scripture” and b'ly 5 gdh “experts in Aggadah”). 

they are applied. The passive subject of nittenu may be the words of the wise, 
or the goads and nails. Since the agent of the action is the herder, it is more likely 
that the goads and pricks are meant, rather than the words. Fox notes that the 
verb ntn in Deut 15:17 means “to stick (something) in” ( Contradictions, p. 326). 
Likewise, the verb here refers to the sticking of goads and pricks into the ox, 
which is a metaphor for one who hears the words of the wise. 

a certain herder. Hebrew rd'eh 5 ehad . Interpreters have variously identified the 
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herder here with Moses, Solomon, Qohelet, or God. The dominant view in most 
modern commentaries is that God is the herder. This verse is, thus, seen as a 
defense of the wisdom tradition as having divine authority. Although Wisdom 
itself is said to be from God (Prov 2:6; 1 Kgs 3:12, 28), nowhere else are the very 
words of the wise considered to be given by God (see Fox, Contradictions , pp. 
325-26). Fox argues, instead, that the reference here is not to anyone in particu¬ 
lar, but to “any herder.” In this context, the word 'ehad does not mean a single 
herder. The emphasis is not on oneness. Rather, the word is used here as the 
equivalent of an indefinite article or it may even be used in the sense of “some” 
or “any” (see Jotion-Muraoka §137.u-v; GKC $125.b). So, too, Aramaic hd may 
mean “someone” or “a certain (one)” (Sokoloff, Dictionary , pp. 187-88), or it 
may appear as an indefinite article (see TAD III, 1.1.38; 2.1.52). Any herder 
would use whatever it takes to move the herd in the desired direction. Cf. Jer 
3:15, “I will give you herders (rd'im) after my own heart, and they will pasture 
(ra'u) you knowledgeably and skillfully.” 

12. Beyond them. Fox (Contradictions , pp. 326-27) maintains that a disjunc¬ 
tive accent should be placed on weyoter , as in v 9, and he interprets the verse to 
be a warning against the sayings of the wise. But the idiom yoter min is well 
attested in Postbiblical Hebrew (see Notes at v 9). The warning is simply not to 
go beyond the words of the wise, in this case, the words of Qohelet. The epilogue 
in the Instruction to Kagemni, too, ends with a warning not to exceed what is 
said: “All that is written in this book, heed it as I said it. Do not go beyond what 
has been set down” (AEL I, p. 60). According to the epilogue in this Egyptian 
text, those who received the instruction of the sage read it “as it was written” and 
“it was more beautiful upon their hearts than anything that was in the entire land 
(wn.in nfr st hr ib.sn r ht nbt nty m t3 pn r dr.f; Papyrus Prisse II, lines 13-14; cf. 
the reference to the felicity and rightness of Qohelet s words in 12:10). Thus, the 
warning not to go beyond the words of the text is formulaic: it is an affirmation 
of the completeness and sufficiency of the text. The Akkadian treaty texts, too, 
often end with such a testimony to the text’s completeness and sufficiency. These 
are similar to the so-called “canonical-formula” found in the Bible (cf. Deut 4:2 
and 13:1 [Eng 12:32]; M. Fishbane, “Varia Deuteronomica,” ZAW 84 [1972], 
pp. 349-52). At the end of the Apocalypse of John one reads: “I warn every one 
who hears the words of this book; if anyone adds to them, God will add to that 
person the plagues described in this book, and if anyone takes away from the 
words of the book of this prophecy, God will take away that person’s share in the 
tree of life and in the holy city, which are described in this book” (Rev 22:18-19). 
The point of the warning is the sufficiency of the text. The sages have adequately 
given their instructions and there is, therefore, no need to go beyond them. 

my child. Hebrew beni y lit. “my son.” By addressing the reader as beni, lit. “my 
son,” the author calls to mind the narrative situation assumed in much of the 
wisdom literature of the ancient Near East: the parent-child instruction (see Fox, 
“Frame-Narrative,” p. 99). Thus, the Sumerian Instructions of Shuruppak is pre¬ 
sented as lessons offered by Shuruppak to his son (BWL, pp. 92-94). The epi¬ 
logue in the Egyptian text called the Instruction of Anii is framed as a dialogue 
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between a father and his son, where the son is exhorted to pay attention to the 
instructions of the sage, even though they are difficult to understand, and the 
father praises the words of the sage (A EL II, pp. 144-45). The epilogue in 
the Instruction to Kagemni also assumes this narrative situation. It depicts an old 
vizier calling his children together for instruction, and he warns them not to go 
beyond what has been set down (A EL I, p. 60). This parent-child situation is also 
assumed in the book of Proverbs, where the recipient of instructions is addressed 
as beni “my child” (1:8, 10, 15; 2:1; 3:1; etc.). 

There is no end to the excessive production of writings. Hebrew c asot separim 
harbeh 3 en qes , lit. “the making of writings excessively is without end.” The con¬ 
struction may be compared with Isa 9:6 (Eng v 7): lemarbeh hammisra ulesalom 
3 en-qes “of the increase of authority and of peace there is no end.” In any case, 
harbeh is adverbial, as it is in the parallel line (lit. “talking excessively”) and in 
7:16-17. It is not clear what precisely c asot separim “the production of writings” 
refers to. Is it the composition, the compilation, or the copying of texts? M. Fish- 
bane makes the interesting observation that the verb c s7z, lit. “to make,” is similar 
to Akkadian uppusu (the D stem of epesu “to make”), a term used frequently in 
colophons together with other terms of scribal activities ( Biblical Interpretation 
in Ancient Israel [Oxford: Clarendon, 1985], p. 31). The term itself may mean 
either “to draw up (a document)” or “to copy” (see CAD IV, pp. 224, 231). The 
Aramaic expression c bd spr , the equivalent of Hebrew c sh spr, occurs once in the 
Aramaic letters from Elephantine, where it means “to prepare a document” (spr 
znh zy 3 nh c bdt “this document which I prepared,” see Kraeling. Aramaic Papyri , 
pp. 238-39, Papyrus 9, line 22; but the verb is ktb “to write” in line 27). One may 
presume that the preparation means or includes composition, but the expression 
is unique among the texts from Elephantine; elsewhere we find the expression 
ktb spr 3 “to write a document” (e.g., Kraeling, Aramaic Papyri , 2.14; 14.25; 4.42; 
8.4; 10.10-11; 11.12, 15.1). Cf. Ezra 7:10, where la c asot is used for the composi¬ 
tion or compilation of the Torah. 

As in the Aramaic texts from the Persian period, Hebrew separim refers to writ¬ 
ten texts. The traditional translation “books” is anachronistic, however, for it 
strictly refers to sets of written pages. Such “books” were not in use till the early 
centuries of the common era. In the Persian period, substantive texts were writ¬ 
ten on papyri or leather scrolls —as we see in the Aramaic documents from Ele¬ 
phantine and Wadi Daliyeh. In any case, by the phrase c as6t separim , the author 
merely means the writing and compilation of written texts. 

excessive talking. MT welahag is often explained on the basis of Arabic lahija 
“to be devoted, dedicated.” This Hebrew word is not attested in other contexts, 
however. The ancient versions all seem to assume some form of the root hgh 
(LXX melete “practice”; Vulg meditatio “meditation”). This verse is quoted in the 
Talmud ( b. Erub. 21b), where it is also explained in terms of hgh. Qoh. Rabb. 
also interprets the word to mean lahagot “to talk about.” A number of scholars, 
therefore, emend the text to Ihg <wt> (so Perles, Analekten I, p. 29). It is difficult, 
however, to explain the loss of -wt. The infinitive absolute of hgh is attested as 
hagoh and hago ? but the infinitive construct is not attested anywhere. It is easier 
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to assume a haplography of h and read Ihg <h> and note that there are examples 
of infinitives of Ill-Weak verbs with final h instead of t: heyeh (Ezek 21:15); re oh 
(Gen 48:11); qenoh (Prov 16:16); etc. (see GKC §75.n). The word here means 
“talking” (so Pss 37:30; 38:13 [Eng v 12]; 71:24; Isa 59:3; Prov 8:7); the root is 
often parallel to dbr “to speak.” The warning is similar to what is in the epilogue 
of the Instruction to Kagemni: one must not go beyond what is written (the writ¬ 
ings) and one must heed the instruction as the sage has spoken it (A EL I, p. 60). 
In our text, the words of the wise in general, and of Qohelet in particular, are 
authoritative. There is no need to go beyond them in writing or in talking, for 
“everything has been heard.” The parallelism of spr and hg in Ugaritic is also 
suggestive: dbl spr “innumerable” (beyond recounting) // dbl hg “unspeakable” 
(KTU 1.14.11.37-38). In any case, this verse is not a polemic against the produc¬ 
tion of books or erudition. Nor does it have reference to the closing of the canon. 

13. End of the matter. This is a closing formula typically placed at the end of 
a literary corpus. It is similar to the expression sopa 3 di-milleta “the end of the 
matter” in Dan 7:28. Cf. also Talmudic Aramaic swp dpswq “the end of the 
verse,” swpyh dspr “the end of the book” and swp hlkf “the end of the halakah ” 
(see Sokoloff, Dictionary , p. 371). For other concluding formulas in the Bible, 
see Job 31:40, Jer 51:64, Ps 72:20, and Sir 43:27. Barton thinks the absence of 
the definite article on dabar indicates that this phrase is a technical expression 
marking the end of the editors work ( Ecclesiastes , p. 200). This assessment may 
be correct. We should also compare the usage of dabar here with dabar in Deut 
4:2, where the singular noun refers generally to Mosaic legislation: “You shall 
not add to the dabar which I am commanding you.” By analogy, we understand 
dabar in this epilogue of Ecclesiastes to refer generally to Qohelet s teachings. 
The formula indicates the completeness of the book —beyond that one must 
not go. 

everything has been heard. The form nisma c may be parsed as the Qal imper¬ 
fect 1 cs (“let us hear”), the Niphal participle (“what is heard”), or the pausal 
form of the Niphal perfect 3 ms (“has been heard”). LXX (followed by Copt) and 
Syr assume an imperative (“hear!”), an easier reading that anticipates the two 
imperatives in the next line. Vulg takes the form to be the Qal imperfect: audia- 
mus “let us hear.” In any case, this phrase is a variation of the closing formula. In 
fact, sop dabar “end of the matter” and hakkol nisma c “all has been heard” are 
phrases in apposition to one another. 

Fear God and keep his commandments. There is nothing in the text that re¬ 
quires the subordination of this phrase to the preceding, as is implied in some 
translations (so NJPS: “when all is said and done: Revere God. . . .”). Rather, 
v 13a marks the end of the original epilogue; v 13b begins a gloss (see Com¬ 
ment below). 

for every mortal is to be so. Hebrew ki-zeh kol-haadam, lit. “this is all human¬ 
ity.” The expression is problematic. It is probably elliptical, like c ammeka nedabot 
“your people are willingness” = “your people are willing” (Ps 110:3); wa'ani te- 
pilla “and I (am) prayer” = “and I am a person of prayer” (Ps 109:4); 3 ani sdlom 
“I peace” = “I am a person of peace” (Ps 120:7); temol 3 dnahnu “we are yester- 
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day” = “we are of yesterday” = “we are fleeting” (Job 8:9). Whitley proposes to 
read zh kl </> h'dm “this is the principle of humanity” ( Koheleth , p. 105), but it 
is unnecessary to alter the text. 

14. for everything hidden . The preposition l al indicates the basis of divine judg¬ 
ment. One may compare 11:9, c al-kol-elleh yebfdka haelohim bammispat u for 
all these, God will bring you into judgment.” 

COMMENT 

There is wide consensus among scholars that 12:9-14 is an appendix of some 
sort. The unit falls outside the framework marked by the nearly identical state¬ 
ments in 1:2 and 12:8 that everything is absolute “vanity.” The text itself begins 
with weyoter “additionally” or “an addition/postscript” (v 9). Moreover, these 
verses refer to Qohelet in the third person, whereas the first-person style is typical 
of the rest of the book —except for the superscription (1:1), the editorial frame¬ 
work (1:2; 12:8), and an editorial comment in 7:27. Most importantly, this appen¬ 
dix appears to look back at the book and reflect on the work of Qohelet. Modern 
scholars agree, therefore, that 12:9-14 constitutes additional material. 

There is no consensus, however, on the unity of these verses. A few scholars 
(e.g., Hertzberg) discern three different hands in these verses: w 9-11, v 12, w 
13-14. Some see two editions (Podechard, Galling, Zimmerli), w 9-11, w 12- 
14. Those who take the view of multiple editions, whether two or three, see the 
first (w 9-11) as sympathetic toward Qohelet. In this view, the first edition of 
the epilogue, namely, 12:9-11, is supposed to come from the hand either of the 
compiler or a disciple of Qohelet. The rest of the passage is thought to be an 
implicit criticism of Qohelet (v 12) and an attempt to answer it with a more 
orthodox perspective (w 13-14). Those who see a single epilogist at work gener¬ 
ally detect an apologetic undercurrent: Qohelet's point of view is defended (w 
9-11), but then, quickly placed within a more orthodox theological framework 
(w 13-14). In any case, the majority of scholars regard 12:9-14 as coming from 
some editor or editors —some person or persons other than the author of the 
book. 

Fox has argued, however, that neither the third-person reference nor the retro¬ 
spective style of the epilogue is indicative of different authorship (“Frame- 
Narrative,” pp. 85-106). For him, the epilogist is the narrator of the entire book 
and the narrator’s persona is Qohelet. In support of his thesis, Fox cites a number 
of Egyptian texts, as well as the books of Deuteronomy and Tobit. Typically, says 
Fox, the first-person narrative of a story is framed by third-person retrospection, 
often evaluating and extolling the work of the principal figure in the main narra¬ 
tive. One may observe further that the epilogue of the Egyptian text known as 
the Instruction to Kagemni is particularly suggestive not only because of its third- 
person retrospective style, but also because it includes a comment on the reliabil¬ 
ity of the sage’s teachings and a warning not to go beyond them: 

Then he said to them: “All that is written in this book, heed it as I have said it. 

Do not go beyond what has been set down.” Then they placed themselves on 
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their bellies. They recited it as it was written. It seemed good to them beyond 

anything in the whole land. They stood and sat accordingly. 

(AEL I, p. 60) 

Admittedly, this Egyptian parallel proves nothing about the origin of the epi¬ 
logue in Ecclesiastes or its unity. One still cannot be certain if the narrator of the 
epilogue is the very author of the entire book, as Fox would have it. It is possible 
that an editor might have been responsible for compiling the words of Qohelet 
and framing the composition. Nevertheless, Fox has successfully shown that the 
third-person retrospective style does not necessarily mean that there was an epi- 
logist who was reacting to Qohelet’s views and correcting them in some way. 
Indeed, the epilogue may contain the same views as the body of the text, al¬ 
though those views are articulated in a different voice, whether of the author or 
an epilogist/compiler. 

The epilogue in Ecclesiastes begins by identifying Qohelet as a sage who 
taught the general public. Then it proceeds to itemize what Qohelet did: he 
listened, he deliberated, he edited many proverbs (v 9). The point can hardly be 
that Qohelet was responsible for a specific genre of wisdom literature or, even 
less, of the book of Proverbs (so Barton and others). Only a small amount of what 
Qohelet wrote or worked on falls in the category of proverbial sayings. Rather, 
the assertion is that his work was typical of a sage (compare 1 Kgs 5:12 [Eng 
4:32]; Prov 1:6). 

The epilogue praises Qohelet’s use of felicitous words, a reference to the apt¬ 
ness and aesthetic quality of his sayings. Precision and elegance of speech are 
qualities valued in the wisdom tradition throughout the ancient Near East (see, 
for instance, Prov 15:23; 16:24). Qohelet is also commended for being correct in 
speaking dibre 3 emet ‘words of truth” — reliable words (compare Ps 132:2). A sim¬ 
ilar commendation of the author is found in the epilogue of the Egyptian Instruc¬ 
tion of Ann, where the sage who wrote the instructions is said to be a learned 
man, “a man who is a master, whose strivings are exalted, whose every word is 
chosen” and whose “words please the heart” (A EL II, p. 146). Interestingly, the 
epilogue of this Egyptian wisdom text also shows an awareness that the words of 
the sage might be difficult to understand and to follow, as the words of Qohelet 
are. Hence the epilogue in the Instruction ofAnii , though in the form of a debate 
between father and son, serves as an apology for the efficacy and sufficiency of 
the sages words. The “son” is urged to take the words of the instruction seriously, 
for they come from a true sage who chose his words carefully and presented them 
in a pleasing manner. A similar move is evident in the epilogue in Ecclesiastes: 
the reader is urged to pay attention to the words of Qohelet because he was a 
learned sage, whose words had been carefully crafted and correctly written. 

From the words of a particular sage (w 9-10), the text turns to the words of 
sages in general (v 11). Yet, there is no doubt that the teachings of Qohelet are 
in view. The expression “the words of the sages” does not appear to be a technical 
term. As in 9:17 (also Prov 1:6; 22:17), it refers simply to the advice of the wise. 
These teachings are said to be “like goads” and “like implanted pricks.” The term 
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“goads” refers properly to the tip of an ox-goad; it occurs only one other time in 
the Bible, in 1 Sam 13:21, but it is attested several times in Postbiblical Hebrew. 
The word “pricks” is less certain, but given the herding imagery and the parallel¬ 
ism, one may conjecture that improvised prods are meant —that is, sticks with 
pricks embedded in them. The next expression, ba'ale 3 asuppot , literally “masters 
of the assemblies” or “masters/owners of the collections,” is also ambiguous. The 
first meaning is attested in the Talmud and it is the interpretation favored by the 
Targum and Vulgate (see Notes). The second is a possible meaning, but there is 
no evidence for it. Hence, we should probably take the term to refer to teachers 
or scholars in the community or in the congregations. It is the teachings of these 
sages and mentors, then, that are compared with goads and pricks. And they — 
these goads and pricks —are applied by a herder. Clearly the herding imagery is 
still in effect, and so the herder must refer to any teacher of wisdom. The point 
is that goads and pricks do not come upon one accidentally, without someone 
using these implements. Rather, one always knows that they are applied deliber¬ 
ately by some herder or other. The imagery of a herder using goads and pricks 
implies that there is some pain involved. The lesson may be difficult to learn, 
but the pain is necessary. This point of view is nothing new. The sages of the 
ancient Near East always assumed that good instructions may be painful for the 
learner, but some pain is necessary before one truly learns (see Comment at 
1:18). The words of the wise may hurt; they are not what one may choose to hear. 
Yet, in the end, they are better for one’s well-being (compare 7:5). Interestingly, 
the epilogue in the Instruction ofAnii , which recognizes the difficulty of learning 
the sage’s lessons, also uses the imagery of animals learning to behave: “Say: ‘I 
shall do like all the beasts,’ Listen and learn what they do” (A EL II, p. 144). 

The epilogue in Ecclesiastes proceeds to advise against excess. The meaning 
of the advice is, however, not immediately evident. Commentators do not agree 
on what it is that one is asked not to exceed or why one must not do so. A number 
of scholars have argued that the text evidences a certain “canon consciousness.” 
According to this view, the epilogist was reacting against the secular literature or 
various contemporaneous writings that are deemed to be substandard. As Cren¬ 
shaw would have it, the epilogist is “warning against an open attitude toward the 
canon” (Ecclesiastes, p. 191). Fox, on the other hand, holds that it is the wisdom 
writings against which one is warned: “Writing is praiseworthy, but there is no 
point in overdoing it” ( Contradictions , p. 327). The warning is probably formu¬ 
laic, however. It is intended to establish the authority of the text or texts in ques¬ 
tion. In this case the warning is not to exceed “the words of the wise,” referring 
specifically to the teachings of Qohelet. 

It is important to note a similar warning in the conclusion of the Instruction to 
Kagemni: “Do not go beyond what is set down” (A EL I, p. 60). The epilogue in 
the Instruction to Kagemni warns one not to go beyond what is written (“all that 
is written in this book”) and what is said (“as I said it”). So, too, the epilogue of 
Ecclesiastes warns in v 12 against going beyond what is written (i.e., the books) 
and what is said (i.e., talking). The point is that everything intended by the author 
has been laid out; there are no accidental omissions and no superfluous materi- 
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als. So there is no need to go beyond the text (or to hold back its teachings) — 
either in writing or in speaking. The intent of the warning is the same as the so- 
called “canonical formula” found in Deut 4:2; 13:1 (Eng 12:32); Sir 42:21; Rev 
22:18-19. It serves to establish the complete reliability of the text in question (for 
the ancient Near Eastern background, see Eishbane, “Varia Deuteronomica, pp. 
349-52). The occurrence of the “canonical-formula” in Deuteronomy did not 
rule out other books from consideration. Neither did the formula at the end of 
the book of Revelation set the limit of the canon. In each case, the formula was 
intended only to assert the complete reliability of the respective text for its pur¬ 
pose and to ensure the integrity of the text in its preservation. The dogmatic 
usage of the formula (that is, as establishing a canonical corpus) was not attested 
for centuries (see W. C. van Unnik, “De la regie meta prostheinai meta aphelein 
dans Thistoire du canon,” Vigilae Christianae 3 [1949], pp. 1-36). So, too, the 
epilogue in Ecclesiastes warns one not to go beyond the teachings of sages, 
meaning here the words of Qohelet, but the warning was not intended to be 
canon defining. The epilogue in Ecclesiastes functions in a similar manner to 
the epilogues in the Egyptian wisdom texts like the Instruction of Anzz and the 
Instruction to Kagemni: it serves as an apology for the rest of the book, giving the 
book a stamp of legitimacy. It asserts that everything that the author meant to say 
has been said. 

At the very end of the epilogue in the Instruction to Kagemni , a colophon 
states: “It is finished.” Similar notations are found at the end of other Egyptian 
wisdom texts (see AEL I, pp. 76, 144, 169, 182, 191; II, p. 162; III, p. 213). So, 
too, v 13a probably marks the end of the book: “end of the matter; everything has 
been heard.” Barton makes the interesting suggestion that the book originally 
ended at just this point; what comes after that is an additional comment of a later 
editor ( Ecclesiastes , p. 199). This may be correct. Egyptian wisdom texts also end 
in such terse colophonic notations. It may be noticed, too, that there are no syn¬ 
tactical clues that link v 13b to 13a (see Notes above); so it appears that w 13b—14 
are simply tacked on at the end. 

While the fear of God is a notion present in the teachings of Qohelet (3:14; 
5:6 [Eng v 7]; 8:12-13), the call to obey Gods commandments is not. Qohelet 
does speak of one who keeps the commandment ( somer miswa) in 8:5, but there 
the command of a human despot seems to be at issue. The charge to keep God s 
commandments in the epilogue, therefore, is an additional dimension to the 
teachings of Qohelet. Even Fox, who argues vigorously for the unity of the whole 
epilogue, concedes that “[t]he attitude expressed here is close to the traditional 
Wisdom epistemology, except insofar as it assumes a revelation of God s com¬ 
mandments” ( Contradictions , p. 328). 

The perspective at the end of the epilogue seems to be different from the rest 
of the book. It is true that Qohelet speaks of divine judgment in 3:17, but there 
he does not say how the deity will judge. The author is troubled by the injustice 
that prevails in the world, but he says simply “God will judge” in the same way 
that he affirms “God will seek the pursued” in 3:15 (see Comment at 3:17). For 
Qohelet, everything is in the hand of a mysterious God. He does not speak of 
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God’s judgment in the future, as in a judgment day, only of a deity who reserves 
the right to judge at any time and in any way. In 11:9, Qohelet says that God 
brings people into account, but there the context is a call to enjoy life while one 
is able. Enjoyment is a divine imperative for which one is accountable. Although 
the phraseology in 12:14 is partly similar to what we find in 11:9, the content is 
quite different. Here in 12:14 the accountability is specifically for keeping God’s 
commandments. God will bring every deed into judgment (v 14). As Murphy 
observes, it is ironic that the word used here is ma'dseh “deed,” since the word is 
used elsewhere in the book for God's inscrutable activities and for events that 
transpire in human life. But now, observes Murphy, “the ‘work' or ‘deed’ (hu¬ 
man) is here associated too easily to divine judgment” ( Ecclesiastes , p. 126). It is 
probable that an eschatological judgment is meant in 12:14, for the text suggests 
that everything hidden will be revealed, whether good or bad. 

It must be said that the perspective in w 13b-14 is not contradictory to the rest 
of the book. Nowhere does Qohelet, or the writers of Proverbs for that matter, 
deny the importance of obedience to divine commandments. Nor is the possibil¬ 
ity of an eschatological judgment explicitly rejected. Yet, the final remark in the 
epilogue does put a different spin on Qohelet’s work by associating the fear of 
God with obedience to the commandments. G. T. Sheppard has called attention 
to a similar conjoining of the injunctions to fear God and to keep God’s com¬ 
mandments throughout Ben Sira (“Epilogue to Qoheleth,” pp. 182-89). Sir 
1:26-30 may be cited as an example of how the injunctions are combined: 

If you desire wisdom, keep the commandments, 
and God will supply it to you; 

For the fear of God is wisdom and learning, 
and fidelity and humility are his delight. 

Do not be disobedient to the fear of God; 

Do not approach him with a duplicitous heart. 

Do not be a hypocrite before others, 
keep watch over your lips. 

Do not exalt yourself lest you fall, 
and bring dishonor upon yourself. 

God will reveal your secrets 
and cast you down in public, 

because you did not come in the fear of God 
with your heart full of guile. 

Since Ben Sira also manifests a conscious linking of the role of wisdom and 
the authority of the Torah (see Sir 2:16; 15:1; 19:20; 24:1-34), Sheppard argues 
that the end of the epilogue in Ecclesiastes “represents a fairly sophisticated theo¬ 
logical interpretation of sacred wisdom in relation to an authoritative Torah” 
(“Epilogue to Qoheleth,” p. 187). In a later essay, Sheppard proposed that “the 
final statements of the epilogue belong either to Ben Sira’s period or later and 
may have played a constructive role in the canonization of the book” (“Canoniza- 
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tion: Hearing the Voice of the Same God Through Historically Dissimilar Tradi¬ 
tions,” Ex Auditu 1 [1985], p. 108). But it must be admitted that the link between 
Wisdom and the Torah is not all that clear in the epilogue of Ecclesiastes. The 
text does not explicitly link Wisdom and Torah. But even if the author of 
w 13b—14 did intend to associate Wisdom and Torah, we cannot date that redac¬ 
tion to the time of Ben Sira. Already in the time of Ezra-Nehemiah, the expres¬ 
sion “the wisdom of your God” appears to have been interchangeable with “the 
Torah of your God” (Ezra 7:14, 25). It is not only in the time of Ben Sira that 
such a linkage was possible. Indeed, the perspective of the redactor is not far 
different from Deuteronomy, where obedience to divine commandments is de¬ 
fined as wisdom: “keep them and do them; for that will be your wisdom and your 
understanding” (Deut 4:6). 

Without contradicting Qohelet, then, the redactor calls attention to an im¬ 
portant dimension to be considered when all is said and done: that it is possible 
to hold the perspective of sages like Qohelet together with the central tenets of 
Israelite faith. Radical Wisdom in the end need not be seen as contradictory to 
the call to obedience. And, indeed, it is the possibility of such a hermeneutical 
move that assured the acceptance of Ecclesiastes into the canon (see b. Sabb. 
30b). 
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